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1 was a favourite maxim of Sit]. R, Seley that 
Hbtoreal stuces should be seentie fm method bet 
prectial i ain, that thy shoud he dvected tes 
Aeigraily the reader's euoty than fo mowify hs 
Yew of the present, and his forecast of the futur. 
‘The primary aim of this volume is to throw some 
Tighe not on the history of Persia, nr onthe charac. 
‘istics of the country oat was twenty or ever tsk 
grergage, But aeit W today” Te intaded pot for 
2pecllts, and there are many such, who fn in the 
iy of things Persian a source of sbing interes, 
fad of inspuraton in the intelectual pastes of the 
Chofce, but rather for the general reader who wishes 
{term his om judgement sto the present pata 
ot the Persian nation he eouree that ft ely 
fo pursue in the future, and the nature ofits com: 
tributions to the common stock of human values. 
No attempt ismade to dea erteally with ephesperal 
tuations, nor to portray the feature ofthe lesding 
figures on the poltieal stage” Nor is any detailed 
discription of the picturesque side of Persian life 
fd travel, of attractive but vanishing customs, ard 
ontworn observances, within the scope of this sere, 
On these, and copnate aspects of the Persian seem, 
fege nwo lack of erature in ho pncpal langeages 
ol bates, een Ga per of eeeatiate aero, 
thet he more formal hstopesandin the massive 
Mholarship enboded in the Encyeope of Iam 
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Whether Tam tely to accomplish anything worthy of the 
Inbour if resrd the achievements ofthe Reman people fem 
the fondation ftp iy, T'do not seally know, noe kaew 
old are te anch My prcving a I'd at the thee 
Hrnot only old bat hackneyed, trough the cnsant sce 
a either that in their fats 
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PERSIA 


CHAPTER T 
DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY 


Between the valleys of the Tigris and the Indus liss 
f great plateau running, without a break, from the 
mbuntains of Asia Minor to the Himalayas, and 
fromthe Caucasus and Elburz, Ranges southwards 
te the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Oman, This 
jateau, covering’‘over one million square miles, is 
Bet ancient find cutie, eldar far chan the 
ailuvial plains of Hindustan and of ‘Iraq, which were 
jbably popalated in far-off times by immigrants 
om the highlands, “In the days of Barus, ft was 
under a single government; to-day not much more 
than half the plateau constitutes, together witht the 
lowlands to the north and south, the kingdom of 
Persia, @ compact area of 628,000 square miles, 
nearly three times as large as Fiance. 

‘More than half the plateau is desert land over 
which the sun has held utchallenged dominion since 
man became a.social arimal..Of the remainder 
nearly one half consists of almost treeless and un- 
cultivable mountain ranges, where nomad. flocks 
find ample pasture during the summer months, bat 
cannot exist in winter. ‘The northem face of the 
Elburz range is indeed clad in impenetrable forest, 





2 Rivers, Rainfall, Snowfall 
reaching to the very shores of the Caspian. , Here 
td thereon the southern slopes of the Zagres range 
great forests of dwarf oak are to be found, but for 
fhe most part the villagess have to rely on irrigation 
channels and springs fed by the melting snows to 
bring their cops to maturity. The kindly clouls 
‘weep over them all too rarely; more often do thunder~ 
storms and cruel all saul the sleep mountain 
Slopes, bringing ‘disaster to dwellers in the plains, 
sb tal ea Sits to sen faves? 
The rainfall on the Caspian shore averages over 
49 inches @ year: in Northern Persia from Tabiiz 
to Meshed it may be as much as 30 inches, at Isfahan 
5 inches, in Seistan less than 2 inches, at Bushice 
io inches, but further east. at Jask, on the Gulf of 
‘Oman, over 5 inches. All this falls between October 
and May, and most of it between December and 
March; it varies greatly from year to year, and from 
valley io valley, Heavy snow/alls area common oceut- 
rence in winter over the whole plates, and country 
over 6,000 feet fs ot uncommonly under snow for 
Inorths at a time, rendering the roads impassable 
less kept open by gangs of workmen, More than 
half the plateau drains not into the Caspian Sea or to 
the Persian Gulf, but into inland lakes and swamys, 
the largest of which is Lake Urmia.. O! all the rivers 
only one, the Karun, which enters the Shatt al Arab 
below Basra, s navigable, and even the Karun only 
permits shallow paddle-stcamers to ascend a hundred 
miles to Ahwaz, where a rocky sill acrass the stream 
compels trans-shipment to even smaller boats which 
un another seventy or eighty miles by a tortuons 
Channel to near Shushtar.~‘The smaller streams are 
used to some extent to irrigate the plains in the 
lower courses, as, for instance, round the Urmia 
Take, and at Isfahan. | The Karun and the Karkieh 











Mountains, Neighbouring Races 3 
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4 Ancient Trade Routes 


is comparatively recent, and is to be ascribed less 
to fanaticism than to a conviction thet the military 
forces of India are a lees formidable obstacle than 
the deserts of East Persia, 

‘Surrounded by such neighbours, without natural 
riches susceptible of easy development, such as gold, 
silver, copper or lead, without sufictnt cultivate 
soll to support a great population, and cut off from 
Beighbouting lands by great deserts or lofty moun- 
fins, ‘the ‘Persians nevertheless fist appear in 
history as a nation, and for over six thousand years 
they have been a national entity, generally under a 
single sovereign, ruling sometimes on the Nie, 
sometimes on the Indus, often on the Tigris, but 
always over the area now known as, Persia. 

Hittite business documents, dating from about 
2000 B.c., or even eatlier, and discovered at Gaesarea 
‘Mazaca, in the heart of Asia Minor, attest to ex- 
‘tensive trading relations and routes between this 
people and otter nations. It is still possible to trace 
{fith considerable confidence the main routes which 
served those international traders of several thousand 
‘years ago. 

‘The earliest of such ancient highways of which 
wwe have any knowledge ran east and west through 
the heart of Asia Minor, and down through the 
uplands beyond the Euphrates and Tigris rivers, 
ferminating at last at Sua, about ago miles almost, 
ue east of the ancient city of Babylon. When tie 
Persians overran Mesopotamia and Asia Minor in 
fhe sath century 2. they called this highway 
“The Royal Road,” but ‘the name was already 
applied to at least portion of it belote that time 
by Sennacherib,t 
pit lated Hy of Arian Vow Qt fo Foe, 














Gilan, Mazanderen and Asterabad 5 


‘The: climate and consequently the scenery of 
different parts of Persia vary 20 greatly that i is 
necessary to deal separatdy with the various zones 
Into whieh tho country hal from the earliest tenes 
been divided by geographers. 

‘The three provinces of Gilan, Mazanderan, and 
Asterabad (the old Tabaristan) occupy the narrow 
Strip of country between the southern shores of the 
Céspian Sea and the Elburz Mountains, ‘The surface 
heat the coast, where Mot culkivated, consists of 
natural of arial swamps, overgrown with forest 
{tees and brambles of unmatched fuxariance. The 
whole coast i lined by a chain of sand-hils, rising 
Eometimes twenty-five to thirty feet in height, and 
fo hundred yards in breadth: bohind which ics @ 
morass of stagnant water from numetous mountain 
Mrcame and rivers. Above the narrow strip of 
fowlying. marsh tower the mountains, assuming 
the appearance of two ranges, the fist being elot 
vith forests as dense as those below. South of this 
Tange rises in rocky grandeur the Hiburg chain, ts 
peaks even in September flecked with snow on‘ the 
horthern side, Long winding tracks lead through 
te Tow plain from ‘village to village and upwat 
through the forestclad foothills by ways sp tortious 
And intricate that no stranger ean find hig way from 
one place to another. In the midst of the swamps 
and forests are numerous villages and. hamnle's, 
surrounded. by rice els, yet hidden from. the 
traveller unless he chantes to see the smoke Hsing 
ftom the domestic fires, ot to hear the bark of the 
dogs, . Here and there-are to be seen the remains 
ofancient causeways, some twenty feet wide, paved 
inthe Roman fashion withlarge water-yorn boulders, 
dating from the reign of that prince of road-makes, 
Shah’ Abbas; but wherever possible. muleteers 





6 The Caspian Littoral 


follow a track along the coast, keeping a sharp 
look-out for quicksands and treacherous fords, 


“A dense edge,” verites Rabino, “a perfect wall of 
tramble, blackthorh, and thick Doxwood, cemented with 
wild vines and other ereeping plants, that fun up and ovet- 
top the trees, often approaches within thirty yards of the 
vwater’s edge,” No one in his senses would be mad enough 
4 attempt to penetrate it, but a guide will show you a 
‘hing like-« rabbitrun, winding like a saake trough the 
bushes, or you may have the choice of a precarious bridge 
of boughs, For variety, after a litle space you may have 
to tread through artificial cuts, made for ivigetion, which 
‘hod the whole vicinity 20 that you travel grth-deep, 








‘The climate here i cprcous: there is no day in 
the year in which the people can rely on dry’ weather. 
From December to April are the wettest and coldest 
months, but one year it may pour fer a month on 
end, and in the samme month in'the next year it may 
be quite dry. Vot the ishabitante, tough sallow 
ooking, are often remarkably sturdy and athlete. 

The principal cop ise, but other cereals and 
‘ea and tobacco are grown on the lower mountain 
slopes, and some cotton and flax in the lowlands 
expecially ‘of Gilan, where considerable areas have 
been reclaimed during the present century from the 
primeval forest, and are now under cultivation. 
There is abundance of fruit, and silk cocoons ae 
largely exported. Iron ores are found, and several 
seepages of pitch and petroleum are known to exist 
‘The mountaize abound with wild beasts, including 
the panther, bear, wolf, goat and deer) and wild 
boars infest’ the swamps. The tiger, though rare, 
is still to be found, » Pheasants, woodeock and wild 
duck are common everywhere. 


The Plateau of Persia 7 

Just across the Elburz range, not a hundred miles 
frim the Caspian, and some 3,000 feet above sea- 
level, begins the great plalea of Persia. Nowhere 
{mn Adi i the contrast more sudden or more violent. 


“No produst here the burren fils afford 
‘But man and sted, the soldier and te sword,” 


Villages cluster round the foothills, wherever 
ter Sst, oF cane Yound, ot are Seldom les 

wwe miles apart. Towns of importance are 
anything from one to two hundred miles distant 
{rom each other, oases of cultivation in the roting 
steppe. Mountain ranges are. never far distant; 
falt marshes, end a few lange expanses of salt water, 
lie at their feet. “Such wild vegetable and animal 
life as oxists is that of the desert, though wherever 
man has settled the mulberry, walnat and other 
fut trees thrive. ‘The,beat in summer is great, 
rising to 140° in the sun; in winter the thermometer 
nay fall below zero, the cold being the more formié- 
able because its ushered in by freezing sand-storms, 
lashing tiny pebbles like hail into the traveller's face, 
thereby increasing “his misery and that of his 
mount. But when the traveller is fortunate enough 
tobe abie to travel by caravan and not by car the 
desert has its compensations: in summer the long, 
cool night is the best part of fravel. At dusk the 
sky is illumined with Fainbow tints clong the ua- 
broken horizon: within an hour of sunset itis dark; 
the blue turns to lapis lazuli, till it merges into the 
Geeper purple of the dark horizon, and the Milky 
Way appears overhead. The muletotrs, burst into 
song, shouting snatches from the classic poets of 
Persia in high-pitched, ong-drawn notes, full of 
ripples, gurgles and trlls’ Above them ses the 











8 The Desert Region 


dear. voice of a boy, untrained but not unmusical. 

Midnight passes, heads nod over saddies, and on 

the packs of laden mules men sleep swinging. 98 in 

hammock. “Tho muleteers sleep in turn-on the 

back of the only donkey. Orion, limb by limb, dregs 
self clear of the horizon. 

‘Then rises the morning star, and with it the false 
awn. Gradually the East pales, and the hills stand 
‘cut gaunt on the horizoa. "The sleepers, stiff with 
ald, streweh themselves and take to. their Jeet 
The’ pack animals, sighting. the caravansarai_ or 
village, quicken their step.‘The sun rises through a 
Gust-obscured horizon, and another éay has begun. 








“The great desort region of Persia," writes Le Strange. 
stretches right across the high plateau of Iran from norhh= 
‘west to southeast, and dividing the ferile provinges of 
‘he land into two groups, for the desert is continuous fram 
‘the southern base of the Elbure Mountains, which to the 
north overlook the Caspian, to the arid ranges of Makran, 
which border the Persian Gulf, ‘Thus it measures nearly 
ght hundred miles in length, but in breadth varies con 
Sierably, for in shape this immense area of drought 1 
‘somewhat lke am hourglass, with a narrow neck measuring 
fealy some hundred. miles across, dividing Kirman from 
Ssiah, while both north and south of this the breadth 
‘expands and in places reaches to over two hundred miles” 





The surface of the Kavir, as the great desert on 
the eastern side of Persia is called, is generally level, 
broken here and there by iow ranges. Over 
siretches it is impassable except where it has 
hardened by the passage ef caravans for several 
nillennia, “Elsewhere the desert surface’ is hard, 
‘and covered for a few weeks in spring with a delicate 
growth of green, so sparse‘as to be scarcely notice- 
able at close quarters. It is the home of the wild 








Persian Baluchistan 9 


aus, of which at least two distinct types are kyowa, 
differing in size rather than in appearance. 

‘The sea is as often a connecting link between 
countries as a cause of eeparation. “Tt was such @ 
link inthe case of Greece and her city colonies, 
betweeh Rome and her outlying possessions, also 
between France and her North African colonies. 
Bat, until modern times, deserts have proved more 
fflective natural frontiers than ofears. The Gobi 
has protected China, the Arabian desert has separated 
Syma from the valley of the Euphates. “Fayph, 
Protected on both sides hy deserts, Tas retain 
physical identity almost without parallel in history. 
All that, pari of Westem Asia’ which was once 
feqposed to Hellenic influences was for centuries cut 

‘from India by the vast deserts of Persia and their 
northerly continuation with Turkistan. The great 
desert is not an economic asset to Persia, but it has 
been an integral and decisive factor in the history 
of the Persian nation, 

Parts of this desolate waste of Kavir are no less 
{han 6,000 feet above sea-level, and are as uninviting 
from the climetic point of view as in ether respects, 
‘Theaverage rainfall hereisless than twoinches; from 
May to September “the Wind of x20 Days” blows 
from a little west of north, without intermission, 
reaching a velocity of over seventy miles an hour. 

Persian Baluchistan, the ancient Gedrosia, in the 
southeastern comer, is almost one sixth ‘of the 
whole area of the Persiin Empire. Though not so 
completely arid as North-eastern Dersia it possesses 
zo single town of any size, It includes great belts 
ofsaline mad-hills, high, sharp-edged ridges of bluish 
clay, fairly regular in shape, the section of the main 
ridges. being an acute-angled isosceles triangle. 
From the mein ridge spring numerous spurs. or 





n Persian Baluchistan 


buttresses of the same construction as itself, The 
sarface is intersected by veins of gypsum. Nothin, 

fever grows on these hills. Amongst a maze ol 

parallel ranges of allemste mud and stone,.doep 
fayines run, the streams in them beng sometimes 
sweet but mere often salt, the boulders whiee with 
‘crusted salt and gypsum. 

‘The ravines and river-beds afford scanty grazing, 
‘and occasional stunted vegetation, especially the 
tamarisk and pish, @ fan-palm which fills the place 
fteken in England by the oak, ash, bricks. slates, 
boots, mates and othe ates TE grows in 
groves and, like other fan-palms, dies after flowering 
nce, The frat i edible hough not succulent, bat 
the Teaves and tranke have, a¢ stated, innumerable 
uses, "The only transport animal of value is the 
‘camel; the otly crops, and those precarious, barley, 
millet and dates. 

The coastal strip is not less forbidding than the 
interior. “Except for the telegraph wires that run 
a few miles inland trom Karacht to Jask, 1 has 
changed so litte in the lest two thousand years or 
s0 that Nearchus, the pilot of Alexander, who took 
the fleet from the mouth of the Indus to Ahwaz in 
326 8.c., would notice little if any difference were 
he to revisit the coast. Now, as then, fish is the 
staple food, by itself or pounded to a paste and eaten 
with barley; ribs of stranded whales go to make 
the walls of huts, and shank flesh isa delicacy. Life 
is hard in Asia, and nowhere harder than in Persian 
Baluchistan, Gut it does not seem to. brutalize 
mankind; rather does it refine, by some obscure 
alchemy,’ the dross. ‘Travellers_of discrimination 
find a level of conduct, of kindness and of self- 
sacrifice, amongst the sinfple folk who wrest their 
living from the unfriendly soil or sea under the. 
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‘burning sun, which would do eredit to more prosper- 
ous regions. “Anyone who knows both aad 
Palestine and Syria on the one hand, and the Persian 
Gulf and Persia on the other, will agree that the 
tational temperaments are made harsher, but not 
worsened, by the asperiiss of climate, 

The province of Fars occupies. the centre of 
Southern Persia from a point a few leagues south of 
Isfahan and Yeed to the sea coast “and from Behbe- 
han on the west as far as, and including Lar. This 
region ig the birthplace of the Persian Empire, and 
here is the tomb of Cyrus the Great, near the rains 
‘of his capital, and here the glorious ruins of Perse- 
polis the handiwork of Darius, Xerxes and Artaxerxes. 

‘The capital of the province is Shiraz, famous for 
its wine and honey, the home and the grave of the 
two most famous ‘poets of Iran, Hafiz, the con- 
temporary of Dante, and Sa‘di. "It has been letd 
in ruins more than once by earthquakes, but can 
still show noble mosques and fine bazaars. The 
city lies in the midst of a Tong plain, some wwelve 
ries across, terminating towards the east in asalt 
lake, the home of countess waterfowl. In spring 
the plain is reen with heavy crops of eareals and 
of cotton and opium; the hillsides bright with the 
foliage of vines, grown for the, raisin crop rather 
than for wine, which, though Persians are not all 
abstainers, is not as in France, a staple bev 
Black ramparts of cypiesses ‘behind mud w: 
shelter the fruit trees ani rose gardens of Persian 
noblemen, lovers of beauty and of nature, whose 
joy its to spend their Jebure hours lstening to the 
Sound of running water and the plaint of the 
nightingale 

South of Shiraz extends a long series of great 
limestone ranges, between. which lie fertile valleys, 





n The Zagros Range 


descending in a series of steps to the sea coast. 
Loon tid Rough ae tie pest enced ue 
farmer, and the nomad is voorer, but less dependent 
os weather and incect peti; he hae oly 2 morrain 
to fear, for if the grazing in one part of the province 
be bad he can generally anefer his focks (0 afar 
off elo, peaps some three hunded mies away, 
‘hich has not been stricken, ‘The nomads are unrul 
neighbours, but they have their place in the economy 
$f the country and have of récent years been brought 
‘under effective control 

‘As the traveller toils up the “‘ladder-way”” of 
Diodorus Siculus, from coast to plateau, the very 
‘skeleton of the country is exposed to his enquiring 
eyes: the working of the titanic’ forces. which 

the world, the most intimate processes of 
nature's workshop,’ more often than not graciously 
Yelle in Europe by a cla of verdre and kindy 
sgiare here laid bare to the eye of the student 
imost every range is transected by a deep gor 
eveuling Livits cavernous recesses the nethermost 
rocks of the young worl. 

The great rampart of the Zagros range, running 
from Ararat, where the territories of Turkey, Russia 
and Persia meet, till it loses shape in the long series 
‘of limestone folds north and. south of Shiraz, is 
fone of the most striking features of Westem 
Asia. It reaches its greatest height in Kurdistan, 
north-west of Kermanshah, and again in the Bakh- 
tisri country westsouth-west of Isfahan, The 
torrential crags of Kurdistan hide the sources of the 
river Tigris, the third “river of the Paradise of 
Genesis, and of its tributary the Diyala or Sirwan. 
Further south the majestic Karun, rising in the 
‘mountains a few leagues ssuth-west of Isfahan, rolls 
‘her turbid, marmuring flood beneath the fortress of 
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Shuster, past the ruins of the bridge built for 
Shapur by the luckless Roman Emperor Valerian, 
and. thence onwards, beside the ancient walls of 
‘Askar. Mukarram, past the ruined dam of Ahwaz, 
fo the wider horizons, where the salt-encrusted 
wastes of her delta stretch out towards the Persian 
Gulf. On the banks of the Diz, a tnbutary of the 
Karun, the yellow bricks of “‘Shyshan the palace” 
of the Book o Esther lifter the lonely plain between 
fhe Diz, and the Karkheh, the ancient Choaspes. 
‘The fragrant thickets are the haunt still of the rare 
spotted deer, of wild pig and leopard and, until a few 
years ago, of the lion. In the gorges above, clear 
Spring water gushes out into the millewhite stream, 
and great fish may be soon disporting themsclves 
{nthe deptis:” only in the upper Teaches ‘may 
nankind follow their example, for in summer time 
sharks often swim up-stceam’ beyond Shushtar, 
distance of over 300 miles from the open sea, seeking 
‘whom they may devour. 

In such places, and in thousand other spots, the 
traveller will hear Persia plead for herself: When 
the new-caught sabur fish are shimmering upon the 
green bank of the river at Mohammerah when the 
Sun and rains beat upon the wind-rutled grasses of 
the Miyanab, whilet the southern glow ie warm 
‘upon the snowy peaks of the Shuturan Kuh, and 
where the sunset lights the rosy wings of the flam- 
ingoes, as they pass to their resting place in. the 
rarshes of Fullahiyeh, In the spring, in the plains 
of Khuzistan, great clouds of sand-grouse darken 
the sky as they wheel overhead, walle a millon 
litle throats combine to utter a sound as sweet to 
the ear as any in Paradise, 

No description of Persia. would be complete (and 
limitations of space make it impossible to give here 
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sore than a sketch of the salient features of the 
Shiny). tout some retrence to the Patan 
By vihich until receft years the great matol 

of travellers have entered Bersia, "At ite entrance, 
fn the Persian side, lies Bandar Abbas, named after 
fhe great King who was to Persia ‘what his con: 
temporary, Hllabeth, was to England, Tt has an 
galepaation or hat ard bad water, bu to gute 
Lovat Fraser, “'It has its compensations, and when 
sleepless nights" are forgotten, the’ wsion of 
orm aro the wae, naradod in he sans 
and glowing ike jewel’ ingers in the memory." 

orm onde an ezaposunscomparshe to madera 
Bombay, and sepeatedly mentioned by Milton as 
the source of fabulons wealth, is now almost wae 
thabiteds "Ie has no fresh’ water,” wrote the 
Htcomparable Thomas Herbert, companion, in Hs 
Test Hours, of the martyred king, "save what the 
fruitful cloucs weep over her, in sorrow of her 
desolation, lae 20 poptlows,” and its sole commerce 
today fod aasoe cd ek oat for bel coe 

‘Bol it was the soene of great adventures, when 
the British and the Portuguese fought in the sic 
ten century fr the mastery of th Paster Se 
Here it was, at the discoverer of afin Bay rast 
his death. "Master Bali went on shoare with his 
Geometricall Instruments,” says Purchas, “‘for the 
taking the height and distance of the Castle wall, 
for the better leavelling ‘of his Peece to make his 
shot: but as he was abut the same, he recelved a 
Sal hot rom the Caste into is belly, wherewith 
m gare these leapea by vapor gud died imines 
ately. 











South of Hormuz, across the narrow strait of that 
name, which th key ofthe Gul, lies the unsealable 
‘mass of Mosindam;, within it, piercing its very 
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hart, are the wondrous fiords of Elphinstone and 
selec Inlets, probably the hottest places on 
Ens 

"Tho strait is guarded by two rocky islande, Great 
and Little Quoin, on the smeller of which stands 
Since 1412 a fine lighthouse, erected by the British- 
Indian’ Govemment for the beneht’ of shipping 
Tyo other rocks there ae like Seyia end Charybds, 
betwen which lies © deep channel and a tempting 
short cut; but through the gap runs a fierce current, 
Se stron, tiat not even a steamer ean breast it 
‘Shout Hs of being thrown against those terible 
crags; all masters are warned against its use, bat 
Sone must needs try ther luck now and then. in 
the days of ling ships the risk was even greater 
fat here is no anchorage 

‘Westof Homnuz lies & barren almost waterless 
sinp'of land known to Arabs as The Long Island— 
tito Persians a8 Qin, Leaving it to starboard, 
tar course runs westward, on one sider the other at 
Great and Litde Tan. stands, "The Tombs’ of 
fhe oid char "On the larger ofthe two iy another 
lighthouse isa barren land, imiabited (except 
Wor tow mosthn when cate ape brought hour the 
‘sab aide to ans) only by exabes ue foy ant in 
fe spring bv the ubiquitous swallows tered binds 
BUD slam? ae they were to" Sophocles who reles 
to them (Elec V. 149) as" Jove's little messengers.” 
Gn these and other elena the stor iw frojoeat 
stor: he, fo, has novear of maniind, for he is 
mown to bring’ good luce to those on whose root 
Ene bed eed deat Gon, ie Beers 
vociate hinr with shid-birth, but hi. migrations 
Ihave struck the fancy of the people, and he is known 
in Bersia as "The Hef for he vsts Mecca inthe 
course of his southern fight to the Cape of Good 
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Hope. He may be seen on every pla, stalking his 
quay, waking alvays into th sn, festa shadow 
tray his coming. On fie wing he is no lagaard, 
Bien he See ll cmbor: “te nin broad eee 
fad harow sis, nations and ities punt pot at 
il. His high soaring flights caught 1 ination 
tthe ancients, and Homer mentions how "he fess 
from the coming of winter and sudden rain, and 
fies with clamoti towards the streams of Oceanus, 
Isang slaughter and doo to the Fyemy men" (ot 
rica). 

‘A few hours’ steaming brings us to Qals Island, 
whieh, like Hormuz, was once a great” emporium. 
Te was at the height of its glory when visited by the 
ee Benjamin of Tete ne th century 
When it fell Hormuz rose. "A tale, reminiscent of 
Dick Whittington and his cat, is told of this island. 
Itis said that in the eleventh century, in the town 
of Siraf on the mainland, lived a destitute old 
woman who entrusted fo’ a merchant her on'y 
[pussession, @ cat, 1 sell broad for her, When the 
reichant ‘reached Qais, the plague of mice was 
such that the king and nobles were obliged to encase 
their beards in golden tobes, and to carry sticks 
swith which to kesp the mice ftom the food at meals. 
‘The eat was produced, and made short work of the 
ree The Sng took the eat ving In return & 

ip, finely equipped, and laden with cargo; this 
‘ins ‘delivered to the oldewoman, whose sone made 
such good useof their wealth that their descendants 
‘Became kings of Oais. 

Tr'we ae lucky aid te og is fly calm, thee 
may be one of the displays of phosphorescence for 
‘auch the Guif is famous The present writer has 
2 Vivid recollection of one unforgettable night. 
‘Tre sea glowed with pale blue light; the ripples 
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thrown out on either side became divergent streams 
of lambent fame: the crest of every wave glowed 
S though the sea was airs: round our bows per- 
Poe flayed inca’ ghey: Lalltanie:” one cabs 
‘None with’a light that made the moon seem pale. 
Sven more renarable vas the Gipsy observe by 
pssengers in Mateh, 7908, on the ss. Eden Hal, 
bear Mormaus Island, “lt was dark, with a very 
assy sea, when it siddeply appeared as if someone 
Sas tami Aaehlights ou tne Sip, it turned out 
to'be waves of light wheding round the ship in the 
jt over the aa, nt acually onthe sree * 
fe morning after passing Tan Isands, ou sip 
calls at Bushie, anchoring as a role sx miles fram 
Store. Bushire is virtully an sland, separated 
{fom the mainland by nine miles of mud ats which 
at times are almost impassable, After a few hows 
‘he weigh anchor, and are soon ot of sight of land. 
“fo the north of our tract hes Kharags this island, 
too, asa history stretching back int the dim past 
WS focireut tombs rc almost unique, ‘Two of hers 
are Chistian ‘catacombs of the third. conty 
‘ete hour om Bu ies the prof he Shalt 
al Arab. Steaming slowly, and guided es we approad 
by the ghtip’ we aforfear the plot vee 
‘The pilot, probably a Persian from Bandar Rig, 
for from this porto from Kharag Puots have bes 
drawn for the paseage across the bar from tine 
{inmemorial, mounts the, bridge and takes charge 
To Hours ler we past Fa the, le stain on 
the right bank, whence stretches a bele of pal trees 
fimost unbroken to Basra, The ‘elt, or Persian 
bank, which is lover, is ess cultivated, But on the 
forthem horizon on the other ice’ of  Abadan 
Teland can be descried the palm groves on the 
$i er J. 
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Bahmishir channel, which runs parallel with the 
Shatt al Arab, here the frontier Between “Iraq and 

‘Two hours steaming up a succession of majestic 
seaches brings us to the great tanke-fazms and jetties 
at Bawarda, and a few minutes later to Abadan, a 
tangle of machinery and chimneys, a little bit of 
Lancashire or of Shefield, set down in this sun- 
scorched land. “Here is th terminus of the pipeline 
{fom the ll elds in the Bakhtiar! hills, 3 hundzed 
and seventy miles distant. 





“And divine liquids ome with odorous ooze 
‘Through the cold serpent-pipe refreshfully,” 


as Keats wrote a century ago in Isabella, The 
channel is none too wide here, for tankecs-lie at 
anchor in mid-stream, tankers are tied up to the 
left bank, tankers, tugs and barges are at anchor 
fon the right bank’ The scene is for a short space 
comparable to that on the Mersey or the Thaines, 
Dai not for Jong. 

Abadan disappears from sight as we turn a sharp 
bend; only a few chimneys, a wireless mast and a 
smell still indicate its position. Less than an hour 
later we reach Mohammerah, but we see nothing of 
the town till we are right opposite the mouth of the 
Karun, Six miles beyond Mohammerah two bound- 

ary ‘mark the list of Persian territory on 
the left bank; thereafter we are in ‘Iraq, 

in the foregoing pages an attempt has been made 
to give the reader not so much a description as an 
impression of the salient features of typical Persian 
andscapes, features which, so far as they are per~ 
‘manent and unalterable by'man, are limiting factors 
in any estimate of future economic and other 
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Gevelopments. Little or no reference has been made 

fo he ities and towns of Persia, which even more 
than in Europe monopole the politeal and com- 
rrorcil life ef the country, There ere some ffiy 
{owns in all with a population of 36,000 ot ove: 
‘of these the capital, ‘Fetran, has a population of 
'320,000 according to the latest census Tabriz. runs 
it close with 240,000, followed. by, Meshed 152,000, 
Isfahan ‘127,c00, Abadap, Resht, Shiraz, Kerman 
shah, Hamdan, Kashan, Kasvin and Yerd, in 
descending order of size with from 70,000 to 50,090 
inhabitants. The total of town dvelles is about 
two and a half millions. The fifty largest towns 
between them account for rather over one and a half 
trillions of the twelve millions which is the ‘most 
Fecent reliable estimate of the total population. 
‘To add that this works out at nineteen to the square 
smile would be misleading, for at least nine-tenths 
of the total area is permanently uneultivable, and 
more than half unsuited even for light grazing on 
tthe basis of one sheep or goat to three acres, 

“The larger cities and towns vary greatly between 
themselves in the possession of modern amenities, 
“Tehran has recently been drastically reconstructed 
Toad avers, and fow asphalted roads, provided 
with tramways and onmibuses, have replagel narrow 
alleys, and great efforts have been made to improve 
the water supply and to maintain essential sanitary 
services. The streets and’many private houses are 
Tit by electricty, and a satisfactory telephone service 
has ‘been installed. The municipalities of Isfahan 
and other large towns enulate that of Tebran in 
their zeal for western improvements. 
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20 The Amenities of Towns. Municipalities 
Every town of importance, and many which have 
lost their former pride of place, have one or more 
mosques or public placos of rare beauty, to which 
folerence is ‘made ‘leowhere. Neatly allman. 
factures (except carpet-making) are ccncentrated in 
the towns; they are seats of Tearing as well as of 
government, nd of trade as well ab of industry 
¢ smallest towns can boast of an antiquity of 
which any town in Englnd or Europe might be 
proud; they have waxed and waned ywith the 
‘vicissitudes of time. "Isfahan, Shiraz and Kazvin 
‘have in tum been the capital of the ecuntry, or the 
seat of quastindependent monarchies, but’ few if 
‘any have been completely deserted, for they are an 
integral part of the economic structire, and combine 
Productive with distributive and cultural functions. 
The streets of the older towns which have hitherto 
ecsaped modernization are, for the most part, 
narrow asin the heart ofthe ity of London to-day 
designed for pack-animals rather than lorries, 
‘a5 most loads are small there fs itele advantage in 
wide streets, whilst in summer the shade cast by 
the walls of houses on either side is very welcome. 
All construction is of brick, mostly unburnt, sur- 
faci, when the owner can. aford it, with fnely 
nt-brick, pointed with gypsum mortar. The shor 
pes ‘quarters, of which inva large town there may 
e several, generally consist of long covered arcades 
known as'bazears, with booths on either side: coal 
in summer, and protected from the rigours of snow 
and rain in winter, they are perfectly suited to local 
heeds. Traders in the same cominolity—smiths, 
shoemakers, tailors, and butchers—tend to con 
‘gregate in the same quarters, and the custom has 
great advantages especidlly in the case of noisy 
frades such as that of the coppersmiths. Slaughter: 
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houses, generally under municipal control, are placed 

‘beyond the cty walls and the meat brought in on 
the backs of animals: offensive industries, such as 
tanning and dyeing, are relegated to the outskirts 
of the town, and here also are, generally speaking, 
the buial-pisces. There is, in fact, an element of 
traditional town-planning at work which has some- 
how not always taken root in the West. 

‘The instinct of the Persian t6 adapt himsdt 
rapidly to his surroundings and to changing con 
ditions is shown by the changes that have taken 
Hace in te last fen years, consequent onthe advent 
of the motorlorry.. Nearly all large towns now have 
some streets thirty yards of morein width; runic 
regulations require that all houses and shops facteg. 
the streets shall have a fagade of dressed stone for 
the first two or three feet, and above it well-burnt 
brick; and steel and cement are being used ex- 
tensively, New shops are being built in European 
style, and covered bazaars discouraged. Well-kept 
rnunieipal gardens, often of some siae, are common, 
and are crowded every evening. . 

‘The only visible sign of ahouse, in the older streets, 
is a low door, which is kept barred on the insige 
Tt is constructed of thick’ timber, embossed with 
lenge iron obs, and having. n. trot knocker 
suspended above the Keyhole. "No window of other 
aperture relieves the uniformity of the high mud- 
‘coloured wall. Entering “by this door, a short 
passage called the diflce: leads into the hayat or 
court of the bouse, a space from thirty to a hundred 
fect square, the greater part of whicl is paved with 
slabs of stohe. In the centre stands an oblong tank 
‘of water some five fect deep, constructed of store. 
Gn either side of the tank stands a small plot of 
ground in which grow orange-trees, rose and jessa- 
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rine bushes, and other fowering plants: The 
Persians are lovers of gardens and’ asters of the 
Et of maiing them, even in very confined spacte 
hoy are a ight feature cP tne coentey sed 
the elt shows no sign of ling before the onslaught 
of ester aye, oud the court the hae 
jane or two storeys high, the principal part of ft 
bing directly opposite tie entrance, “The greater 
Baiflo the lowe sorey 5 cupid in the ease of 
EBidale and uppercase ‘nodses, by the wanted 
or prinlpal room, which is ralsed a few fet higher 
than the rest ofthe court. This apartment, which 
ray be ssteen feet broad and from sheen fo sin? 
fet long, ti, fovatd the curt, singe lage 
window Sof lass often coloured,” extenting tae 
hole Tength'and height of the toom. Iti a kind 
SF proscenium known ss ws, the opper part of 
Which consists of open woodwork, carved, painted 
ad gilded, led witha number Of minute Panes of 
coloured glam, arranged with, woncerful ski in 
sqomstitcal peter “Brea ths upper al Sevood 
Giotusien ‘aitig in grenved port. each abont 
seven feet high and reashing. down to the Hose 
‘The whole room ean thus be thrown open to the 
cout, or completely closed, at will “Above fhe 
proscinfuntS fasfzned a ‘curtain that” can be 
Fewered to esp out the gare and heat 
"The other tite sides ofthe room have a wainseot 
of smooth waite plaster, often skilfully” painted: 
Shove, the wall {worked into, niches, ‘perhaps 
profusely omemented,The ceiling isin keeping with 
Te eect erent Dope or crn 
ed in mosie of arabesque patios 
The Hon coveced apt oor Wish an 
ordinary carpet: round the sides are spread thi 
Shiv of cations “Chsey aad aula ee now ik 
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almost universal use in middle and upper class 
houses. Tn the centre, slightly projecting from the 
valli the stove. At the sides of the room are doors 
leading into small ante-chambers: ‘beyond, agein, 
are her rooms, for storage oF for the uke of 
servants, 

Beyond and behind the main courtyard as des- 
ibe above i. Second court—the andar of 
family part of the house—somewhat similar 
arariged. Upon the roef there are two or thice 
chimney, stacks, built of brick, three or four feet in 
height, and sometimes platform on which beds 
ace spread in the warm summer nights, shielded 
for privacy by a wall or wooden lattice. 

‘This arrangement, which difiers little from that, 
of houses of the second millennium B.c., recently 
discovered at Ur of the Chaldees, is perfectly suited 
to the needs of the Persian climate and to the health 
of the occupants. Tt ensures ample light and. sir 
and adequate space, for the roof and courtyard are 
gach in we as ihe net of the house for ney 

‘the year. Water supply and severage are 
weak points, and they are not as a rule easy to 
remedy even at great cost. The streets appear 
mean, but, behind the bare walls, all but the poorest 
People have more floor and air space at their disposal 
Shan in Western cities. "A city of 200,000 souls in 
Persia occupies as much space as one with five 
“times as many inhabitants.in the West. 

In the larger towns, however, the type of house 
here described is giving way’ to. more compact 
buildings, often of thrce stories, standing in the centre 
of a garden, without separate quarters for men and 
women—a practice never favoured by the common 
people in Persia, and new falling into desuetude 
even among the upper classes, ‘The present Shah 





4 Mosques in Persia 
has given a fresh impetus to mirror-work for internal 
decoration, etc., khafem inlay, and work in wood, 
fon the walls, though the cost precludes its wide- 
spread adoption. 

‘All houses, new or old, have large windows and 
lezge doors, giving ample access to iresh air: the 
proportion of window and door to wall-area being 
much the same as in Europe, There is a noticeable 
tendency to copy rather than to adapt Western 
methods and to disregard climatic differences; but 
in this, as in other matters, a reaction will Youbtless 
set i 

Every new and old building is provided, wherever 
possible, with a cellar, kmown as a sardab, usually a 
few feet below ground-level, but sometimes, az in 
Dizful and Shushtar, hewn out of the rock’ thirty 





feet below ground. ‘In the heat of summer, these 
cellars are a delightful refuge, and do much to 
mitigate the discomforts of life for young and old. 
Ventilation is ensured by a shaft reaching to the 
roof of the house ight Suflent 10 read by peng 
trates sometines directly down the vertical shat 
sometimes by reflection {rom the whitened walls of 
the staircase leading to the cellar. 

‘Yet behind the endless unvarying street walls are 
‘courts of mosques and places on which generations 
of eattsmen Have lavished thet sil. ' Seen from 
the inner parapet,” writes Professor Arthur Upt 
ope in a work: which a the matters with which 
it deals deserves to rank with that of the late Pro- 
fessor E. G. Browne on Persian literature, “each 
rosque court is a pool of azure glory, sunk in the 
muddy sea of flat roofs and myriad little domes. 
=... The long blank wall of the street may be 
Broken by a lofty recessed portal of a mosque, 

* A Induction e Parson Ar, Landes, 190 9.3 
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Through this shadowed entrance one passes into 
cotpaative darkens oly fo emerge sudenly n'a 
@ soene of bewildering Glory that surpasses 
Gnticipation and 1 elliot Yo vecepture even in 
memory. Usually, one faces the sanctuary, with its 
Yast cavernous arch surmounted by a huge dome 
Of glowing turquoise or glistening gold. -All about 
Sie the serred ranks of arched recesses, with a great 
arch at the centre of each side arch, invariably a 
baze of cobalt and turquoise Wve ard green, wiih 
varied other colours for freshness and accent, All 
this is reflected in the shining pool. Tt is a scene 
of unearthly splendour. In many of the mosques 
fhe court 1 lined with trees, shrubs and flowers, 
nd intersected with water channels, “One hears the 
‘uttered mumble of prayer or the éroning of the 
theological clas under a vault, or the song of the 
birds intensified in the reverent quiet, ‘The sense of 
exclusion of the squalid outer worl, of merefal 
ftolation from the din of the bazaars, the heat, the 
dust and the confusion of the stress, the wller 
perfection of all that is visible, are as thrilling as 
The peal of great music ater silence.” 

‘Such mosques, dating from the fourteenth century 
ox even earlier, and the adjacent palaces are, for the 
townspeople, what the great cathedrals of Europe 
were in the Widdle Ages: places of sembly, where 
at critical moments the corporate memory’ of the 
Thee springs into fierce life. "Nor are there lacking 
‘on the roads between the great towns, amid moun- 
fain and desert, a_thossand historic. memories, 
heroic shades of past rulers: Kalyumars, Gudare, 
Rustam, and Zal his father, reared from infancy by 
an eagle; Solomon and David of the Old Testament 
and many another—gracous legends that link up, 
4 with a golden thread, to the past of a land whese 
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e still love to listen, under the stars, to the 

ind. troubalours who ‘ell of these and other 
heroic. figures, stories that were already. old 
‘when Firdaus) a thousand years ago, cocorded ‘hem 
in “imperishable verse, fashioning, for us’ older 
children, fairy stories’in whose beauty we may 
awake again the magic of the sleeping past, and 
weave a fairer hope into our dreams of what is 10 

‘That 1s why the logends of Persia allure us; at 
sea the lovesick shark of Procopius, following the 
‘earl oyster round the Gulf only to see his darling 
Taped at the last by the hand of man, and the 
porpoise busily diving to find Solomoa’s ting, serve 
to remind us that Persia has in the past been great 
by sea as well as by land; the frenzy of Farhad, in 
his hopeless love for Shirin, the anguish of Rustam 
4 his son Sohrab expired in his arms, and the 
Poignant tragedy of the death of Husain on the 
Bala of Kula all serve to reveal tothe stranger a 

epth of feeling and romanticism amongst Persians 
fiat even many years of residence amongst them 
might not disclose. In these matters, asin others, lt 
us not be concemed to enguite too closely nor to 
distinguish nively between delicious fancy and saber 
fact, because alvays, as indeed with life itself, "los 
légendes, comme les’ amours, gagnent & gardér un 
peu de mysttee.” 

‘One word of warning. et no traveller who knows 
not Persia believe that here, more than in other 
lands, he shall escape his measure of woe. According 
to the soason he will be giled by the ssn, or buffet 
and frozen by the wind he will be parched by the 
dst, tortured by the mosquitoes, harassed by 
sudden floods; he will experience occasional miseries 
inseparable fiom a sojourn among a people the 
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CHAPTER 11 
THE PERSIAN PEOPLE 


Tue outstanding characictistic of the people of 
Persia is that they have contrived, toa. de 
‘unequalled perhaps and certainly not exceeded by 
any other nation, to maintain, from the days of 
Gyrus onward, a genie fel of national 

co-exists with and transcends profound differ 
ences of race and language. 

(Of common racial tradition there is not a trace 
in Persia. A typical Persian does not exist, because 
there are within the limits of the Empire mary 
distinct types, easly recognized, though they origin~ 
ally represent geographical and climatic areas rather 
than diferent racial oigns, "Yet ro tle rac 
except perhaps the English, has such a mixture o 
blood in its veins. The original inhabitants. of 
Poreia, whose descendants are to be found com- 
puratively unaltered in Gilan and Mazanderan, on 
the shores of the Caspian, in forest country, were 
replaced in some ares, end in others ast, 

»y Aryan-spraking Nordic nomads {rom Eastem 
Rusia, and by Turanian-speaking Mengolians from 
Westetn Siberia, This took place as early as 2000 
Bc, and continued for any centuries 
“arabia,” wrote the late Dr. Hogarth, “has been 
subjected, more uniformly than any area of like 

"Moa WM, A Sty of Ra he Anca Near Eo 3997. 
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extent in the worl, to three ofthe stongestfpres 
which make for ‘unity—namely, common 
tpeech, common fAith,and\eommon racial tradition. 

‘Their community has resulted, in the main, 
from a: similar ‘uniformity of physical conditions.” 
Of Persia presisely the opposite is true; six different 
languages! are crrenly spoken, sandy Turks 
Kurdish, Arabic, Lui, Brahul and Persian, each 
sub-divided into numerous widely-difering dialecis, 
Such as Sedett, Simnani, and lus, Yet improved 
communications, compukory military service, State 
lucation and other factors, are tending to spread 
the use as well as the knowledge of Persian in every 
part of the kingdom. Pursian has long been used 
Terrien communications, almost to the exclosion 
of other languages, and i st ining ground, 
fast a in ther telands, Bais (of sort) has tended 
fo oust Welsh, Gaelic, and Erse. Actually Persian 
is the curzent tongue of above three-quarters of the 
‘whole population, 

‘Though the great majority of the population 
follow the Sh'ah confession, there isa strong Sunni 
ement in Kurdistan and Acetbijen as well in 

ersian Baluchistan, tot aps 800,000, 
joe ar comes ant etn emt 
ninorities of Christians and Parsees, wist Sufism 
and Bahaism had at one time a strong hold upon 
the educated classes," and exercised a greater 
Influence than Ila, whch has never played the 
same part in the national life of Persia as it did in 
‘Arabia. The Zoroastrian culture of Persia success- 
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» The Arab Conquest 


fally, resisted assimilation by the Arab invalders in 
the seventh century. “It proved,”” wrote Hogarth, 
“so little a victory for yure Islam that wave after 
wave of Iranian infiuences, which the Prophet would 
ave anathematized, washed back to the very cradle 
cf the Faith.” One reason may have been that the 
Arab armies were unaccompanied by their women; 
they married into the country and the children 
tended to follow maternal traditions. No doubt a 
ew type was prodaced, unlike either conqueror or 
conquered, and no doubt the Arabic language 
introduced by the victorious armies tended to 
brbaden the outlook of the upper classes; but the 
ontlook on life of subsequent generations was but 
Tittle affected, 


“The Araby" writes Sir E. Denison Ross, were as 
-rimitive in thee methods of warfare and almost ss destitute 
Sheulture as the Easter nomads. ‘They belonged to 20 
‘ecognised State, and they Tad no tradition Dehind them, 
"re ous nde pltire them at poatatg the enc 
ders’ spirit'for, te frst place, Mhammad had ven 
‘> instrtions’ for proselydnation outside Arabia and, 
Secondly, we eo not find aay attempt at wholesale con: 
‘erion of the people whose country the Arabs oscopicd, 
Wie dtal'woy vied i became Moderna 
thereby to'eniny cetnin privdees, but force was alder 
eorted (9, and Christians Jews and Zoroasetans were al 
Ar iberty to practise their own religions, eu payment ofa 
Dresrbed polliax. Te was aot unt Islam Began to split 
‘pinto faction, and this was nt long in coming abot, 
protelytization gan. The new religion; adds," qUichiy 
{sine to its sie the vast majority of the popaistion 


‘The Persians had better brains and more 
enterprise and energy than their conquerors, and 

“The Prins, ge, This dire Dok ges a 9 soa eam 
pub far he tary af Fon history a as yet appeared, 





The Mongols 


2 
when in the efghth century a new line of Caliphs, 
mown as the Abbasids, arose, with Baghdad as 
their seat of government, Persians rapidly rose to 
power! and Weld, as st Damaceus Mil & contury 
Eatier, the higher postions of State in an empire 
‘hich ‘extended from Spain to the Oxus. 

Tn the thirteenth ‘century there. was_a_ fresh 
fevason: that of the Mongols under cena Pet 
Who desiroyed the ancient city of Rayy, the ste o 
Mice @ few miles south of Tehran thes capes 
Of Baghsiad ‘vited the Mongols to invade Pers, 
‘hich, under Khwarazm Shah, was trying to cast 
Git its allegiance. The destruction of Baghdad’ by 
Holagu half a century later was an act of retribution 
caneetved by a Persian, Khwajah Nac of Tas, whe 
vas tutor’ aad later Prime Minister to. Hulagu, 
Ghengie Khan's grandson, Holagu, in x238 made a 
shambles and a dustheap of Baghdad, and put to 
Geath the last of the Callphs, ‘Te vas followed by 
‘Timur the Lame, known to history as Tamerlane, 
leas than cantury laters 
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Yet even the first Moguls spared the artisans, and 
Jeter conquerors became éager patrons of the at's, 
summoning the finest craitsmen from every land to 


2 The Safavids 


court, thus eshering in the period of comprehensive 
ind decisive Chinese in fuente in Persian decorative 
is. 

‘These shepherd kings, too, once the lust {0° blood 
of their followers was fully slaked, employed Persian 
officials as of yore; the customary law of Persia 
fulfered little change, the revenue system, as las 
teen shown by Mustafa Khan Fateh, persisted 
almost tnaltered 

‘Two centuries later we find Persia, vnder the 
Safavid dynasty, once more a kingdom united, 
though loosely,” by common” bonds of patriotion 
under a morafch of pure Persian. descent, Shan 
Ici, of the family of famous sant of Ardell. 
When quite's boy he attracted a large folowiay 
and in 1502 defeated the ruling Turkmans. Maliag 
Tabriz his capital, he brought the whole of Persia 
under his away, and did not rest tlhe ruled trae 
Simarqand to Shiraz and fom Karbala to Kandahar. 
He died young, but he bequeathed to his secessors 
a united cousiry, free trom foreign Tule, and the 
freater material achievements of his descendants 
‘ust not blind us to the magnitude ef his achieves 
rent. The Sefavids, monarchs whose rule continued 
tothe middle ofthe eighteenth century, were a great 
dymasty. of whom, perhaps, the mow: Yamous was 
Shah Abbas the Fest (estp-x1600). ‘The predomia- 
ance of the Persian as contrasted with the Turkish 
elements in the country during this petiod. wes 
ccmplete; the arts flourished, and sucotscive mone 
auchs, especially the great” Abbas, not, merely 
permictea, bat” actively encouraged," ieuropean 
Inerchants fo establish themselves in Persia, granting 
them every desired immunity and privilege. As 
Englishman, Robert Sheriey, was engaged to!moders~ 
izethe Persign army with a view to operations 





The Transplanting of Tribal Groups 33 
against Turkey: Robert's brother, Sie Anthony, 
‘was sent as Ambassador for Persia to Europe. 

‘The abundant contemporary narratives of the 
period show that there wa little racial or religious 
prejudice against Europeans as such. The Persians 
had indeed suffered at the hands of the Portuguese 
fat Hormuz end elsewhere, but they enlisted the 
hulp of the British to defeat them. They received 
‘Western merchants with eaurtesy, and foreign envoys 
with honour. “The star of Russia had not yet risen 
above the Horizon. Public order ‘was fairly” wel 
maintained, but throughout this ‘period, "as. in 
previous ages, there wat a steady infiltration of 
successful bandits and soldiers of fortune into 
Persia. from all sides, semetimes as enemies, bat 
olten as mercenaries ‘of the ruling monarch, who 
yas wort to reward the chieis of border tribes who 
tad done good service by grants of land in places 
distant many hundreds of miles from their home 
Tends. It was a reward, but it was sometimes also 
a precaution ageinat an wdue growth of influence 
of'a particular man or family. Whatever the cave, 
the results of this practice were to be found in every 
province: some of the leading tribes in Luristan 
and Fars are of Arab origin; Kurdish tribes will be 
found in Luristan, in Fass, and Khuresan’, Turkish 
tribes in Luristan, and Fars. Afghan families have 
taken root in Kermanshah, Isfahan and Kerman, 
and on the border of Bafuchistan, The present 
monarch has followed the example of bis pre- 
decessors, and groups of tribesmen irom Lusistan 
fand Azerbaijan have been transported a9 far east 
a Khurasat, 

‘Though African slaves have never entered Persia 
fn large numbers, there are thousands of families 
between Kermanshah and Kerman whose pro- 





4 Exogamy 
genitors were Kaka siah—"black brothers”*—fist 
fhe slaves and later the trusted rettinrs of locl 
chiefs. They have lef their mark on the Gulf 
popslation of every degre, though the number of 
Teale eves ipored neha, 

nally, the very widespread. practice of giv 
brides in settement of blood feuds, er with ¢ view 
to ensuring friendly relations between tribes, often 
of diferent races, 2 in effect a species of exogamy 
which, practised principally by leading familie 
every part of Persia, has undoubtedly had the effect 
ol maintaining a high standard of intelligence smmong 
fie nation’s leaders. The practice ist indeed, of 
high" antiquity. Even the ‘rulers of the Setevid 
dynasty, who were of typically Persian, decost 
broth to the nuptial bel damsels of Turkish and 
‘Aca aswel of Persian rae There was infact 
no sort of prejudice against mixed marriages. 

Eis dear, therefore, that the Persian is irom the 
racial pout” of view, highly componte and tis 
probably on this ecolnt’ chat! Persians, more 
Ferlap than any other site race and cctany 
More than mest European races, respond so seadiy 
tea change cf environment. The average Person 
abroad is notably a man of the world Persian 
Students inthe ‘universities of Furope\ and. the 
USA" Go not tend, as do many Orientals, to keep 
to themselves; stil Tess do. they fraternize with 
other students from the East, Whether they come 
toBurope as children, youths or adults, they mingle 
with local society fat more effectively’ thant do tee 
Isjerly of Baropeans from foreign countries. This 
4s, perhaps, the outstanding charactestc of the 
race, and it snot confined to the upper clases or to 
social qualities. In the refineries and workshops of 
the Anglo-Persian’ Oil Company in’ South-West 
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Persian origin. Nor is this aspect of Persian culttre 
‘of recent growth. Herodotus, remarks Mahaffy, 
‘tntly liked and admired Persians: tohim a Persian 
erandee was fully as cultured a man as, and in many 
respects'a more thorough gentleman than, the best of 
‘the Greeks, The account he gives of Persian education 
and Persian manners especially confirms this. 

Sir Denison Ross (The Persians, 1030) writes from 
personal experience: 





“Al who have come into contact with this people have 
{att that the Persian is a specally gifted member of the 
Nordic race. He is exceedingly quick to observe antl to 
learn, so this quickness displays itelf at « veny early age. 
His inental acivites, however, incline to casey hi Isto 
fields of philosophic speculation rather than into the dall 
‘activities of practical life. Hp has perfeet manners, and 
ives convertion for ou sk He hs a sock of 
apposite quotations from the poets and a rich f 

fheedote, He has a sence of humour and delights in pore 
Silage. “He is a fatalist, with no sense of Une or danger. 
He enjoys ebmfort but ignores discomfort..." 


Blind men often take to reciting poetry and 
telling stories for a living. Their ability to memorize 
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vast, quantities of poetry is astor fie such 
man I well remember meeting on a lofty plateau 
‘where caravans halted on the road from Ahwaz to 
Isfahan. He had made the spot his centre for that 
‘s:ason, and he regaled the muleteers after the evening 
meal round the camp fre with recitations from 
Sidi and Firdausl and from religious history, with 
‘2 mastery of histrionic art which left on me an 
indelible impression. Seated in pitch darkness, 
relying solely on his subject and on the modulations 
Of his voice, he told the tragedy of Sobrab and 
Rustam, of Laili and Shirin, and, after an interval, 
of the fatal field of Karbala, with a pathos which 
brought tears to my eyes no less than to those of 
Wis conreligionists. ‘Thanks to such men and to a 
system of elementary education, which, though not 
under State direction until recently, is far" more 
‘widespread than is generally known, the population, 
‘though unlettered, isnot unlearned, and has a better 
Imowiedge of the’ Persian classics than the average 
‘Europeats has of the masterpieces of hs own race. 
“fo these traits must be added, as outstanding 
characteristics, a sense of humour which is dise 
tinctively European in its manifestation, and a gift 
of wit which leavens every discussion. “There is 
nothing.”" says Goethe, “in which people more 
completely betray their character than in what 
they find to laugh at." ‘The Persian has none of 
the Arab's disinclination to laugh, whether the joke 
be against himself or his companion, and Persians 
have, moreover, an exceptional fondness for general- 
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‘wicked, women are Wicked, ... bat as for t 
it, enduteth, . . . and all ‘the ‘people shouted, 
“Great is Truth and mighty above all things’ 





(niagna est veritas, proevale super omnia). 

‘Such masterly’ generalizations are common cur- 
reney to-day amongst unlettered men whereyer 
they congregate, on the roads and in the tents, in 
the ante-rooms Of nobles and in caravansarais. 

Sir Richard Burton, speaking of Arabs, says 
somewhere, 


“Rely on their honour, aed you will be safe; rely on 
their honesty, and they will steal the hair off your head.” 


Allowing for an element of exaggeration, and for 
the greater sophistication of the Persian nation than 
of the Arab race, experience justifies the general- 
ization that whilst double dealing and verbal 
aibbling are regarded with complacency, and dectit 
aad dissimuletion in State affairs are regarded as 
legitimate weapons, when the honour of the tribe 
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Persian Philosophy of Life 39 
which ‘Islam grants to all men is the widespread 
respect in which the priesthood and the descendants 
of Muhammad are still held—a respect which the 
Safavid dynasty tumned to good account. The idea 
of social equality was, however, deeply rooted in 
Persia before the Arabs overran the country, and it 
is tempered everywhere with a willingness to accent 
4 leader of Signal power, whether he springs from 
the lower ranks of kite, ots of ancient lineage. The 
‘escent of leedets, be’ they tribal chiels of Kings, 1s 
of little consequence in the minds of a people who 
fsccept the personification of power as the embod 
ment of the right to rule. Indeed, the fame o 

leader isin inverse proportion to the owliness of his 


cago. 

Ravan, the legendary blacksmith who headed a 
revolt aguingt the monetrously cruel upuper Zag, 
‘goed his leather apron as a banner, and alter laying 
Zohaq placed Farigun of the Pidadian dynasty 
athe throne that he might himself have occupied 
‘This Mlackonith’s apron was. Tor ages the ‘gyal 
Eandard of Persia, “¥aqub bin Lai Sufi, "he 
Sapper” sad is ay fo the toe i, he 
‘inth century by force of character, snd remained 
2 popalar hizo fo the lat. ‘Ta the tenth century 
Sabektagin ose from soles {0 sovereign, a8 id & 
Smple tooper of the Athar tribe. Nadir Qui, in 
thelcghtoenth century, and Riza Khan, the present 
‘cceupant of the throne, im our days 

‘Another charactonstic of the Persian to. which 
reierence must be made i reacines fo endure the 
TeiSltetes of tiene quatiy witch we ta Borope 
tre apt Co sigmatize as “fatalism’" because Persians 
themtelves ate apt to describe events ag fismat and 
laqdir(" ordained” and" pe-cetermined”). Whether 
tis phfosopy is elated othe European conception 











” Persian Philesophy of Life 
fof predestination, as opposed to the doctrine of 
freewill, is perhaps a moot point; thal it con- 
Slitutes a better working hypothesis for the conduct 
Sl ile tian the rampant egotiem of tho apocties of 
fiee-will and " progress” i at least arguable. 

"The present,” once said a Persian to me, “dos 
not exist outside our imaginations. Tt is an im= 
Ineasurably simall moment of time, which has taken 
it place in the past before our senses are aware of 
i happening.” The past and the future alone exist, 
and the future events are continuous with and 
cantingent on past doings" 

"The Persian accepts heat and coli, hunger and 
thirst, pain, sickness and death ss a necessary part 
of He, ot ‘things to fear or fo avoid contact wth 
fn others, but things to face with patienes,stoicaly 
and even lightheatfedly, as the common lo! of man. 

T have seen villages ‘that had been spoiled by 
Russians and looted by Turks, so ravaged by famine 
fiat dnd and dying nen and women were ying in 
every street. ‘When ite British forces a last arrived, 
nd commenced to distribute flour end seed-grain, 
the officers charged with distribution found ite 
‘dificulty in dealing with the starving crowds, They 
had not lost dignity in their extremity, and twelve 
months later T found communal lie re-established, 
4nd the traditional hierarchy of the village restored 
ina way that would be impossible in Europe. This 
power of endurance is, itis true, inevitably accom- 
panied by a certain callousness to sufering alike in 
Inan and beast; but of deliberate cruelty, of pleasure 
i causing pain, there ts, 1 bellove, Ide in Pera 
than in most countries, This quality of endurance, 
the ability to suffer with patience, as often deceived 
invaders, fr it is accompanied with a sub-conscious 
determination to recover lost ground when the time 
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comes Ductent volentem fata, nolestem traburt 
“They let the legions thunder past,” but are ready 
to entrap the scattered rermant on their return. 

‘Akin to the Persian's love of poctry is hia love of 
things beautiful, whether natural or made by hand. 
Tt is a distinctive characteristic, not noticeable 
amongst Turks, Arabs or Afghans in anything like 
the same degree; itis not confined to the educated 
minority, but i istinctive in townspeople “and 
nomads alike, and especially in craftsmen. Persians 
are capable of deriving the utmost happiness possible 
from the simplest pleasures. A tiny stream of water, 
a few trees, seme flowers, music and song—bread, 
cucumbers and curds are suficent, when combined 
with good conversation ‘and unfailing. sunshine, 
to make a Persian fiesta. The art of Bersia is of 
another convention than ours, but flowing in a 
stream side by side—both streams from the same 
source; they are a divine gift to humanity—the 
love and perception of the beautiful. Of Easter 
art, that of Persia, whether in the design of earpets 
or in the painting of miniatures, is better known 
‘and more highly appreciated than that of any other 
nation if we except the pottery of China, but even 
in this branch of art Persia has undisputed pre- 
enipence jn the Middle Rest ae 

ersian military capacity and courage I have 
vwitten at some length eliwhere. It as'a martial 
race that the Persians are first known to us in the 
ages of history. 

Herodotus (L., 136) specks of the bravery of the 
ecdeoe Pera the Mien ee ri 
("Cyropaadia," VII, 5, 67) refers to ancient Persian 
bravery as proverbial, as also does every succeeding 
‘writer of importance—notably Albuquerque, Pietro 
della Valle, Olearius, Chardin, Hanway, and a long 
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succession of later writers, including Sir Join 
‘Malcolm, Morier and Sir Henry Rawlinson, Indeed 
the list ‘might be indefinitely prolonged. We in 
Europe are apt only to remember the classi gibe of 
Haji Baba, and to refer it to the Persian nation as 
‘a whole, Nothing could be further from the truth. 
‘There is no more striking observation in the final 
volnme of the late Professor Browne's Hisiory of 
Persian Literature than his observation that what 
arrested Ottoman conquest in Europe was Persizn 
pressure from the East, Professor Browne would 
Seem in that observation to have furnished the key 
teva great historical problem. ““Whet was it that 
arrested and ultimately turned back the Ottomen 
fiood,. which ‘alter engulfing South-East Evrope 
threatened to swallow the whole of the continent? 
‘What averted it was the fact that the Ottoman had 
fo fight on two fronts, one of then the Persian 
front, and this gave Europe a breathing space.'* 
Historical paralels are not always a safe guide, but 
Persia's geographical position has not altered, apd 
Persians may yet have an analogous part to play 
in the policies of Europe and A 

Fuad Amman (La Syrie Criminelle, 1930) states 
that the prison population in Syria on January 1st, 
028, was. 5.877, or over two per thousand: the 
corresponding figure for ‘Iraq on the same date was 
2,985, ora little over one per thousand, and there is 
reason to believe that the proportion’ in Persia is 
lower still; public tranquility and sccial order éo 
‘not appear to suffer: thereby. The population is 
indeed ‘notably law-abiding: "offences against. the 
person, theft, and robbery with violence are almost 
certainly less common than in mest “European 
countries. 

Sargon 
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It is commonly observed by writers on Eastem 
topics that Asiati nations have contrived to combine 
the possession of democratic. instincts with. the 
maintenance of @ gentine belief in and respect for 
an arlstocrati> system of government. “It is un- 
doubtedly the case that, throughout Persia, the 
aristocratic manner is tbe found ia cases where 
there is no question of class ascendency. It arises 
from a confidence in the sense of real Values, The 
esSential secret, as remarked by Mr. L. T. Hobhouse,* 
fs not that of a class but of a standard. hed 
vith convietc, the sort Snglemindednes tats 
the backbone of inspiration, and that gives dignity 
and repose to skilled craftsmen all over the world, 

‘This aristocratic ideal may, inthe West, be 
seme day overwhelmed by unqualified materialism 
and the Inistaken sense of values which is a product 
four educational and social system; itis more likely 
toendure in the Islamic East, where itis deep-rooted 
in the national spirit. 

Considerations of space forbid that I should write 
at length of the personalities that abound in evéry 
part of Persia and in every walk of life, men and 
feaders of men—tribal chiefs in their’ mountain 
fastnesses, lean, bronzed, hawk-eyed, with sons like 
unto themselves; contemplative grey-beards in the 
Villages, patriarchs whose word carries more weight 
than the law of the land; and, perhaps, the high 
priests in the towns. Guo stich T shall. always 
Femember—the embodimént of gentleness, prudence 
and kindness. Tall, erect, and of fine presence, with 
kar bright eyes, his aquiline nosey afstocratic and 
commanding, belied the gentle voice. A diplomat 
and a leader, but, above all, @ priest, who never 
fergot his double responsibility. 

Aor." Een of Sei Senin, 











a The Common People 


Nor can I forget my humbler acqueintances—the 
patient, gentlemannered peasants wio, under the 
Uuks at ‘the foot of the passes, dispense  tea_ to 
travellers, skal out with acorn bread’ the anting 
but ever-cheerfl muleteer, the drucge of all the 
world, but honest and enduring to 2 point. which 
few reach in other walks of life; the tent-pitcher 
aad ‘the serving men, lequacious, cheerful, often 
Hey, sometimes pert, alvays merry, but at ther 
Dest when things dre bad; the tribal guards, talking 
in sentences that follow each other like. gusts of 
vind, hardy, undisciplined, bursting with spirits, 
boastfol as children, anc. as easily vexed, ye 
lovable withal, Amonget sich people the primitive 
passions ron free, hardly defected by moral oF 
Exitural conventions, And, lastly, those who have 
lived on the road will remember in their reveries the 
blacksmith ard the carpenter, the weaver and the 
potter in the villages and towns on thelr way. To 
{uote again from the Apocrypha (eels, sxc) 





“Without these cannot city be inated: and they 
all not el whee they ror gop ad dow 

“They shallot be sogght for in blk counsel nor sit 
high in the congregation, they shall not ston the judges 
feat, nor understand the sentence of udament they cantot 
secre jane ad judgment and hy hl a Be ound 

"Bil they vil mantis the stato ofthe word, and all 
‘their desie 1 athe work of tals craft” 


Yet itis not the country folk, stable as their own 
conutryds soa. petient as thelr own beasts of 
rden, who have played in the past or are now 
fying a cede ban mts tiling oF te 
country's future. Political influence is for practical 
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purposes the prerogative in Persia, as elsewhere, of 
Estvall but growing minority of educated men in 
the large towns. This group comprises members 
bath olf the mide and Gpoct Gate,” Tho upper 
hss comprises families of royal descent, big land 
owners, and 2 fe tribal chefs, Te merges imper 
ceptibly into. the middle clas, which includes 
iarchants, iil servants, military offeers, and 
tradesmen. “Each clase 1s recrulled ‘rom. below, 
tnd the natural tendency for members of each clas 
{sink i succrsive generations into slower eategory 
[5 accelerated. bythe operation of Islamic: law 
Fegulating the division of property amongst eis, 
wileh is unfavourable to the inhertance: by in: 
viduals of lage estates.” The middle clas, tough 
Ssumercally smal, is to-day predominant ia 
wall of fie. Its members form an oligarchy which 
SSontrols elections, manages all public aif, and in 
the last resort, by constitutional or other metods, 
exercises a decisive influence on national policy” 
‘They are not easly Ted, nor naturally submisive,(o 
ter rulers, but they’ are patriotic, and imbued 
with strongly nationalistic "instinct, The. con- 
lua machine fn hi bands hitherto fey 
fave acted with restraint and with a wisdom whi 
FRalmost nique in Asiatie States 

‘Yet the stam of politcal life in Persia as els- 
were ie roadenng at the expense perhaps, of 
epth, The educated migofity tends tollose rather 
than gain infuence. Compulsory miltary service 
{oa powerfal clement in national education, for 
trery"conseript is taught something of his relation 
to the State and his duty to his neghbour. The 
umber of inteligent voters is ioereaning, mot 
Euficently fast, perhaps, to be a factor of import- 
face at election times, But enough to exerdle a 
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orin their communications and trade with 
the West via Russia or the Black Sea have been at 
the mercy of the statesmeh first of St. Petersburg 
and later of Moscow. 

"The first decade of the twentieth century, which 
witnessed one of the periodical burgeonings of 
intellectual and social activity in Persia, witnessed 
aso a great development of expansionist ideas in 
Russian politcal and diplomatic circles. Russian 
statesmen gave active support to Persian monarchs 
who were far from deserving well of theie country: 
British policy was favourable to democratic and 
constitutional aims, but failed to counterbalance 
Russian activity, and became the object of suspicions 
which the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 could 
hot fail to confirm. The frame of mind shaped 
ating that period hardened during the years 
‘eucceeding the failure of the Anglo-Persian Con- 
Yention, "Out inability in 192 a8 avi nthe 
century, to offer effective support against Russia, 
Strong lined the convictions of Persiats that national 
felvation was tobe sought only by thr own flor 
Like the Jews in the days before Cyrus (2 Esdras 
¥. 70), they said, “It is not for us and you to build 
tegetlier an house. . . . We ourselves alone! ‘will 
build.” They have begun well 

‘The outlook of Persiansin their economic relations 
with foreigners deserves careful study and is dealt 
with more fully elsewherp i this book. The pre- 
judice against foreign merchants, engineers, ‘and 

ficials is certainly not greater than that displayed, 

Es gies ia bye Tui Goreme 

"7 a. political party’ in Germany towards Jews, of 

by the people of South and East Africa towards 

Indians. It was at one time strengthened by the 
* The talon ofthe wor Ee Sin Fl.” 
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extra-territorial privileges enjoyed in Persia. by 
foreigners, bat was in no way afected when thew 
leges were abrogated (see Chapter IX). It is 
anita bya pragent iincintionat tren 
wvernment to borrow abroad, by legislation pro- 
Ming ths anyon of ape ty trees ual by 
other enactments which press’ more heavily on 
foreign than on Persian firms. 

‘Tt has not prevented Persia from making, within 
the last ten years, full use of foreign advisers, drawn 
with catholic judgement from Europe, the US.A. 
and Japan, though it has served to restrain the 
Government jrom granting (except in the special 
case of Dr. Nillspaugh) executive powers to such 
oficials. Tt is not universal in. ite application; 
‘Mustafa Khan Fateh, for example, offers no apol 
for recommending European immigration in. the 
interests of Persia: “Such a plan," he writes, 
“would bring about the dissemination of knowledge, 
the propagation of modem methods of living, and 
‘the Introduction of European civilization into the 
life of the people—a thing which is more practical 
for present-day Pesia than education” 

prejudice against foreigners is probably a 
matter of instinct and sentiment rether than of 
economic stress, fostered, unfortunately, by. the 
tendency of Europeans who write books on Persia, 
to emphasize the picturesque, the squalid and, 10 
their eyes, bizarre aspects of indigenous life, to 
patronize father than to sympathize, and to lecture 
rather than to understand. ‘These books include, in 
Lord Carzon’s words, “some of the most worthless 
rubbish that ever blundered into print,” written by 
travellers (of both sexes) ‘whose critical equilibrium 
hes not yet been proof aguinst the romantic atmos- 

51h Keone Poston of Pera, PS. King 125. 
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ever paid more than lip-service to the official creed 
of their country, except so far as was necessary to 
distinguish them from’ Turks, Arabs, and other 
neighbours of the “lesser broods without the Law.” 
‘Yet Persia was the home of Mithraism, and of 
Safism, and many men now living saw the birth of 
that remarkable sect, the Bahais, whose adherents 
are still to be found all over the world. Men of this 
persuasion, drawn largely from the middle classes, 
endured bitter persecution, public ignominy, and 
private reprobation with a fortitude which aommands 
both respect and admiration. Men capable of such 
lofty ideals, and of such self-abnegatioa in maintain 
ing them, ‘are capable, when rightly inspired, of 
serving their country nobly; and such are not hurd 
to find in modern Persia. 
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CHAPTER UIE 
THE AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL 
INDUSTRIES. 


Iw commencing this chapter it is necessary once 
more to remind the reader that the scope of this 
ork precludes any detailed disquisition on particular 
pics, the treatment of which inust of netessity be 
incidental only to. the ‘main. theme, the position 
of Persia in feation to" its neighbours andthe 

Some reference hes already been made (vide 
Chapter 1) to the climate of Persia. which varies 
fiom tropical to sub-arctic. The agricultural pox 
ducts of the country are correspondingly varied, 
fanging from tea, cultivated on a small seale on the 
shores of the Caspian, to the vine, extensively grown 
in many provinces, and from valuable timber growa 
{in the humid Caspian provinees to plants from which 
dyes are extracted, which thrive only a tle Belew 
the snow line 

‘Wheat and barley, millet and maize are grown 
throughout Persia, and although in good years @ 
small surplas is available, the cost of transport 
precludes competition in foreign markets, so. that 
over a period of ‘years imports of cereals’ exceed 
‘exports Carriage by road, even by motor-lory, is ex- 
ensive._“"On account of transportation dificuties,” 
‘wrote Millspaugh in r924, "surplus wheat and barley 








eo Liability lo Famine 
ray be rotting in the fields in one part of Persia 
while six hundred miles away the population may 
be sullering from a bread famine.” Such a famine 
compelled the Persian Governmont in. 2928 te 
Sitabish in pars of te country & monopoly af 
grain, and to arrange ‘or its transport and its 
conversion into. bread. This. system, frequently 
‘modified, and in its Intec stages restricted to the 
handling of grain received by the State from land- 
owners in lied ot cash, was aot altogether satisfactory, 
{Hough immerse pas wers taken rom 1935 onwar 
by the American Financial Mission to ensure its 
success, but it worked far more eficiently. than 
right have been expected; bread was maintained 
Ata reasonable price; and famine was averted. The 
feat increase in the number and the improvement 
fof the condition of the roads fit for motor traffe 
in Northern and Central Persia during the last 
five years makes it unlikely that soch conditions 
will again recar in @ form so acute as in 1918-x92t. 
“The following account of an eye-witness wil give 
the reader some idea of what famine in Persia during 
those years involved: 


“When I went wp the road from Khanagin in April, x98, 
Taw 0 SghtT hope 1 may newer agin nitoar whl 
people pershing for want of food. In the bazaar of Kerman- 
Blah sat the trades, sad-eyed but imperturbable, behind 
‘ther stalls, on which were displayed dates, bread, and food- 
gmins. A’ few yards away hy some poot Lazarus; fins 
swarmed about his head, filing nose and mouth; from His 
‘mouth cored a black liquid-yet he wat not dead.” (le 
‘was thas that bundreds of British soldiers had died, just 
two years before, whilst ‘the honoured guests of the Turkish 
Government,’ to use Enver Pasha’s own words) Near by 
sat a woman, nearly naked, having sold for food even the 
‘vel of Eastem convention, Her dark Erown skin’ was 
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drawn tightly over her sharp bones, and er breast 
ike pleces of ychment down to her wait Cove by Bet 
lay thee ciien hudalod stark naked ca a mat thar 
Hs peed bae sen re he cpr 
in. Tau sina sights in eveny town aad ve 

fiat stil existed on either eof the road, vas fled witn 
hror at the spectacle and with misery a ou inability fo 
Aioviate. mmeiate meade I" haew. the. Khana 

FHamadan road well; Thad several times traversed it belo 
‘he War, and had enjoyed the hospitality of gentle and 
pl alle in many ofthe towns and vilages, Sow was 
sy part tb sce the buildings in ruins, and my hosts offre 
Jeu ago seatered, dead, or dying. We were teily 
Bort of transport, and such grain as we could spare fe 
Neopotamia as’ being abwnbed. by the steely ls 
sje eens ofthe Khana a which had een 
‘elated to tele stats bythe eel eO8 an ow of war 
{hea f hear pm time to tine, Persia nd others lamer 
lng the good old days when thee were no Toads, and when 
pack sal wee th only ans of aaron one 
{is country, Iemember the terrors of thee days and ie 
‘Sunda taditonal and writen records of oles pelnaat 
‘seis of ealor famines such 35 that of pat ad ve 
wih thonkfalnes the motoriories and good roads of te 









Wheat and barley are more exposed than any other 
crops to the ravages of locusts and erasshoppers— 
to which reference is made elsewhere in this book. 
‘The other enemies are rust and drought. In 
Southern Persia. these ceretls are sown after the 
ground, hard baked by the powerful summer 
sun, is\ sufficiently softened by the first rain, 
which may be a carly as the frst week in 
November, or as late as the first week in January. 
In the case of barley reaping will not be later then 
the x5th to zoth of April, while wheat is harvested 
ken, Metin, 17-2. 198 





4 Acorn Bread 
from the end of April to the first days of May, 
roughly one month cv than in Upper Fars ad 
two and a half months’ earlier than harvesting in 
the altitudes above 6,000 fest. In Northern and 
Central Persia spring wheat is extensively sown. A 
fall ploughing season is reckoned by the peasants as 
forty days. The all-important factor, in the dry 
caltivation as distinct from the irrigated crop, is & 
succession of regular and soaking rainfalls between 
February’ 15th and Apri Ist, partculasly about 
March 21st.” If such timely rains occur’ (even if 
sowing should have been delayed till late December 
or early January), a yield of twenty times the 
guantity of sted sown is common, as compared with 
Up to twelve-fold in the trant-montane districts of 
Fars, On the other hand, excellent rains during 
November to January aré often followed by a 
hhold-off of rain in laie February and March, ‘the 
result of which is a meagre harvest hardly returning 
the seed sown. “Harvest records in the Persian Gull 
zone may be summazized over cycles of eleven years 
a one good year, two or three medium, four poor 
‘and two or three extremely bad, 

‘Thanks, in part, to the lack of transport facilities 
there is gunerly atleast twelve months supply of 
agrain for the whole country in storage at the larger 
centres of population, in government granaries and 
in the hands of merchants, and sericus scarcity is 
not general unless two very bad years occur in 

‘The nomads of the Zagros range from Baneh and 
Saggie in ‘Kurdistan to Shira, Neve from. the 
earliest times supplemented their meagre stores of 
cereals with bread made from acorns which ae 
ground or rather pounded to pulp with the aid of a 
Eoulder rolled over a fat Zoek; the ‘meal this 
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‘soother cereals and no other food except the produce 
SF thae herds, doce not lack vitamin. The west 
{5 generally speaking, ofa strong’ type, small of 
iin io thet the then babi fe 
rom barley it commande a good pit on the Euro 


pean market, Bread is usually made with a mixture 
Of wheat and barley flour, and is as sweet and 
utritious as the rye bread of Cumberland and 
fermany. Oats and rye are not grown, 

“The only other stale cereal i rie, which is 
largely grown on the Caspian littoral and to some 
extent in every other province of Pecsia, wherever 
sulicient! water is available. Before the war the 
value of rice annually exported to Russia was eboat 
£300,000; it stands at about the same figure to-day, 
the actual quantity exported in 2930 being abost 
59,000 tons.” A considerable quantity is on the other 
band imported into South and Bast Persia frén 

dia, 

._ The outstanding feature of Persian agriculture, 
industry and finance, is the fact that one of the 
staple crops of the country is opium, <There_ are 
Yovlonsreoat or tis he poppy Blame tan 
aitacks by locusts; the product is compact, and so 
‘aluable that it can beng the cost of pack-tras- 
portation over great distances to the frontier; it 
4s readily saleable, and of recent years has steadily 
Increased in price. 

pli drag tas its devotes in Persia; on the other 
sand, more dangerous drugs such as morphine ani 
cocaine are unknown, Addicts are less numerous 
‘than formerly, thanks to energetic action by the 
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Persian Government, which in 1929 constituted its 
purchase, sale, and transport a Government mono- 
poly. The habit once acquired is not easy to break 
‘without skilled medical treatment: the consequence 
of failure of an addict to obtain a supply varies 
from the initial uneasiness and weakness to a state 
‘of severe shock, from which a feeble person may 
not recover. So powerful is the drug that Persians 
assert that animals which live in the room of an 
plum smoker become addicts themselves, nor is 
there anything improbable in the belie + 

‘The important part played by opium in the 
financial system of Persia may be gathered trom the 
fect that, excluding petroleum, it comes first in the 
list of exports, the’ declared ‘value amounting in 
1930 to more than half of the total. It is grown in 
eighteen of the twenty-six provinces, and provides 
‘the means of livelihood of a larger number of the 
Popolation than any ether commodity” except 
Wheat 

Persia. has always played an inteligent part in 
international affairs and in commissions summoned 
te deal with special problems, and her attitude 
towards the opium question has been and is con- 
sistent with her general policy in such matters. In 
oro the Persian Parliament, Jenown as the Majlis, 
passed a law to prohibit, as from 1917, the use of 
opium for other than médical purposes: she took 

art in a series of intemnational conferences at The 

iague, and signed the Opium Conveation of 1912, 
‘subject to one important reservation, viz., she 
Aeclined to assent. to. Article 3 (a) whereby the 
simatories undertook “to prevent the export of raw 
‘opium to countries which shall have prohibited its 
entry.” In September, 1923, at a meeting of the 

+See Nein, 7 
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Assembly. of the League of Nation, the Persian 
Gegate declared that his Government would with 
raw this reservation as stoa asa practicable scheme 
{or roplacing opium by olher inductee or crops hed 
teen drawn up. “A Commission was duly despatched 
to this'end, lif the cost being very properly bore 
bythe Arran Boreas ‘of Socal Hye, wih 
oders io" report “whether the agicuturel “aad 
economic powibilties of Persia. wil permit the 
Fersian Government to limit by law the present 
production of opium.” 

“The conclusion inanimously reached, after a visit 
to Persia was that "whe dient of accomplish: 
rent, it is possible and practically feasible, and to 
the economic interest of Terie, to adopt a 
framme forthe gradual diminution of the caltivation 
tf the opium poppy.” 

\""The Commission fecommended : 











(2) Substitution of food and other crops in place 
‘of the poppy; 


(2) The development of other products, especially 
cotton, wool, silk and sugar; 


(3) A gradual reduction of the area unler popry, 
Syachronizing ‘with development’ of ‘rons, 
railways, irgation schemes, ard factories ((0 
be protected by a tari). 


The cost was to be met partly by taxing opium, 

parily by reducing military and offer expenditure 

“in fact, the whole economic system of Persia was 

to be fundamentally motified tn order to make a 

"eduction of epom exports posible witout fancal 
isaster 
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‘The Persian Government's observations were brief 
and pointed. They observed that the proposals for 
Gop substitution and ior the encouragement of 
HEduetrias depended on the providon “ot. betler 
communications involving, with the other proposals, 
heavy expenditure, which the Commission had rot 
attempted. to forecast, They remarked that the 
Hafli would not pass restrictive laws anless deputies 
could be assured that their constituencies would not 
Siler. "The Persian people and. the Persian 
Government intend to Suppress the exvess. pro- 
diction of opium with or without foreign assistance, 
aud they dire’ no foreign oun, fr the eventual 
completion of this programme. Tarif autonomy 
thay declared, “wah the sbealately neceneary Ch- 
tion,” and they asked whether, in. view of the 
Suerifices demanded. from Persia, other “countries 
drould not be prepared to reduce import duties on 
Fersian goods. 

‘This shot was, of course, aimed at the United 
States of America, where tarlifs on Persian carpets 
and other exports had been, and have more recently 
been still further, increase 

‘Throughout the discussion the Persian Govern- 
ment emphasized that the extent to which they 
{would feel able to act would depend upon the action 
Uiken by other "producing ‘and “manufacturing 
countries to. curtal the production of the raw 

oduct, and the manufacture and distribution of 
fabit-forming drugs. They had, in other words, no 
intention of slowing themselves, like the Governe 
sent of India, to be cajoled and brow-beaten into 
depriving thei nationals of a lucrative trade, only 
tovsee others take their place. Hlere the matter 
rests, and js ikely to remeln, 

‘The declared value of opium exported during 
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1930 was about £2,150,000, the great bulk of which 
was destined for the Far East. ‘The rigid operation 
of the close mesh of regulations enlorced against 
fhe franshipment in Tndian ports of opium from. 
Persia prevents free movement of this commodity, 
which has never been in greater demand, or more 
widely grown in China. A large proportion is sent 
by the TransSiberian Railway consigaed nominally 
{2 Vladivostok: in reality it never reaches that port. 
‘Were facilities for the transport of this opium to Dé 
withheld," Persia would, at a single stroke, lose a 
market for a large proportion of her total erop, 
gad nearly Yo per cent of her customs revenve 

ie is in consequence being forced by the pious 
Villance of Great ‘Britsin in all that conkers 
the opium traffic to depend upon the goodwill of 
Soviet Russia in a matter vital to her financial 
stability. 

‘The use of opium is as unlikely to be abandoned, 
or seriously restricted, in Asia as is that of alcohol, 
fobacco, and other narcotics such as tea and eofles 
in other parts of the world. It was familiar to the 
Samerians and Babylonians, it was known to 
‘Theophrastus and Dioscorides, throughout the ages 
in Persia its use has been widespread, and its abuse 
is rarer at the present day than at any time in the 
past fifty years. As in India, it is the soldiers 
emergency ‘ration, the muletedr's tonic and the 
starveling’s solace’ it is daily used to ease the pain 
of thousands of sik and injured men who catat 
hope to obtain skilled medical assistance. Physically 
aad mentally the Persian nation as @ whole weed 
not be afraid to challenge comparison with the 
polyglot communities of the New Werld, for whose 
sake it is apparently desired to impoverish and to 
circumvent the liberties of Eastern races who can, 
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for the most part, use without abusing stimulants. 
‘The existence in Western countriss of afew 
weak-minded drug addicts is a poor excuse for 
indersmining by harassing legislation the sturcy 
individualism that is one of ‘the most enduring 
ausels of the Persian race. i 
Persian opium is of high quality, ard isin steady 
demand for the manufacture of morphia and allied 
products in Europe, where itis replacing the Indian 
Yariety.-So far from the area under cultivation being 
reduce in the future, iti likely to inerease, and for 
so far ahead as it is possible to forese, itis likey 
to remain the principal export of Persia and. the 
mainstay’ of itS inhabitants and of the national 
Next in importance to cereals and opium in the 
agricultural esonomy of rural Persia come tobacco, 
cotton, silk and fruit, including raisins. Efforts are 
Bring nade to add sigar to thelist, for fm the eary 
Middle Ages the sugar cine was staple crop in 
Khuzistan, and was exported thence to every part 
of Persia and even to Egypt. It grovs well on the 
Caspian littoral and elsewhere, and the. beetroot 
flourishes wherever plante. The annual imports of 
sugar into Peisia are o large, being second in value 
aly to cotton piece-goods, with a dedared value of 
nearly £2,000000, that consideration has naturally 
Bren given to the possiblity of manuactring ot 
the spot atleast a proportion of the country’s nec 
Bat anspor cicltes, though greatly lessened in 
the last four years, preclude the removal of raw best 
te the factory for more than a few miles.” No single 
atea at present available offers a suficient acreage 
of icrigated land to feed « refinery: artificial fertl- 
izers are uncbtainable. ‘The attempt to. produse 
sugar in North Persia must, in the long run, fail, if 
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only for the lsck of cheap fuel: It recalls the werds 
of the French economist Bastiat, who in 1845 
‘wrote: 


"Monopoly, taking refuge behind restrictions —gets pain- 
fay produced in the North what produced with 

inthe South, . . . creates precarious branches of industry, 
‘substitutes for the gratuitous forees of nature the onerous 
fatigues of lalour; cherishes establishments which can 
Sete meen, eke apa Conpron oe 
femploymen of force, proveking international jealousies 
and flattering patriot arrogance.” 


It might indeed be possible to produce sugar in 
geal Fi. ial the an be areca 
for pinposes of irrigation (ace Chapter Vill. bat 
rowhere else does it. sent posible to. devote 
Saficlently lage area to supa eultveton in Persia 
without displacing essental cereals 

Persian tobacco is of good quality, and is 
extensively consumed, Ufonghtut Pastas boa 
pipes and in the form of cigarettes, Iti a bully 
op however, and in consquence does not compas 
sctessuliy in internat: marke’, though, & 
exbetantial Quantity. of bacco, knows as feabie, 
E exported to. Beypt, and. smaller amounts 0 
righbouring countries” The mild cigarette tobacco 
produced on the Caspian littoral of really tne 
ality and. deseves to pe" beter known, “Tt is 
loabtlul, however, whether a large export business 
can be developed, for tobacco is staple crop inal 
{he neighbowng’ counties 





"Neverthe, ou beat sugar rfloey ha aleady commenced open 
{iS amont gear capacty bung oa aa ao tats Sy” Peas ea 
ome Senda a ‘course, upon the maintenance of the State tade 
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"he ii an imate of Pea we favourable 
ok aaa sings of Tone we teat 
reached almost 30,000 'tons, in spite of poor seed 
See a ne a ae 
ee a ae 
Gas pane pe maa ce 
Gia Th Tae tea 
ee ree a ee eer 
ee coat us leery nes Se 
SaSUS SRS, Satin meet Soe 
os ere eas eee ot 
hs ote rere Pea eer 
Efforts are being made to stimulate the production 
Bape ee eS aenes See 
Sela age ar aes ae 
aa ower panien ee aaa 
Cae rem Es 
Sa a Teas ne 
Piper eaten seein 
Pap open erage ergo 
Be a aneee ot mee aa me 
Seater ot occa hee ees 
ST ee ae ee 
ready mee rms mee a gh 
aay ichigo tek epetee ee te 





bn Soodderetions areed by cgire and ae meodert 
ciples apply to this industry. Persia's at present, 
Ssnduly deperdent on agriculture, andthe mans: 
{ctare of exiles for local consumption is calculated 
to broaden the bala of national economy and fo 
promote narcial stability. 
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The same considerations apply to the production 
of silk, which before 1914 was the basis of a pros- 
perous industry and was, m the Middle Ages, the 
Principal export to Europe.” In the early years of 
fhe nineteenth century exports of raw silk from 
Persia, attained the high figure of 2,900,000 Ths 

‘weight. Disease appeared in 1864, twenty years 
Iter accor were norted fot Jayus ad 
later from Turkey and Russia: by 1924 expor's 
were, 200,000} Ibs., mostly ftom. Galan, ‘but now 
stand, ‘after a caiastrophic decline during “the 
war, ‘at nearly 1,750,000, Ibs. of which three- 
quarters, goto Ttaly,'and nearly all the rest 10 
Soviet Russia, 

There ise ready market for saw silly and 
iis, production ‘isa valuable subsidiary village 
industry, in which women and children play 
the principal part. Transport. dlficulties do! not 
seriously hamper its development, nor need the 
Iccust be feared. It is an industry with a future, 
and) te portation of eggs Uantroled iy 
experts, and methods of production improved, it 
should play an important part in the rural life of 
Porsia 

‘The’ same is true of the dried fruit industry. 
‘\The fruits of Europe and Asia," wrote Lard Curzon, 
“meet and fraternize upon Persian sail 
be more accurate to say that 
principal fruits of Europe wete 
Into Europe from the Persian 
wild prototypes are to be found.+ 
























tree tony nt European we the sear’ tencnes 9 
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64 Dried Fruit and Nuts 


Persia is, generally speaking, very favourable to the 
production of fruit: the cold winter, the comparative 
Absence of pests, and the hot sun, which makes it 
possible to dry the fruit without recourse to artificial 
methods, are all in favour of the industry. There 
tre no finer melons than those of Persia, and the 
local grape vine is capable not only of producing 
2'fine quality of shery, but rssits of supreme 
quality. Nowhere are the pomegranates sweeter, 
ox oranges (especially ofthe kind from which mac- 
mmalade is male) larger. The pista or pistachio of 
commerce is extensively cultivated, and, together 
with almonds, has a good reputation on the Et 
market, No serious atimpt, has tnen_ made te 
export dried fis or apricots in large quantity except 
to Russia, and the dried cherry, than which there is 
nothing better of its kind, s almost unknown outside 
Persia; but production’ of dried fruit is steadil 
i ‘and now stands at about £800,000._It 
sik industry, a subsidiary occupation 
beth for cultivators and townsfolk, and though 
transport costs are a serious hindrance, there can 
bbe little “doubt that it is capable of great 
development. A real efiort is now being made 
to prepare dried. fruit for export on factory lines; 
machinery. is being imported for the purpose, and 
2 factory for tinned fruit is already installed at 
Meshed. 

‘The foregoing observations will have sufficed to 
indicate to the reader that whilst agriculture in 











Mechanized Agriculture 6 
Passia is not capable, in the writer's opinions of 
unlimited expansion, it is, broadly speaking, in a 
healthy condition.” The’ production of food is 
generally adequate for the country’s noods: it ic 
fot affected by ‘export demands’ and. therefore 
‘pon, worl-prices, "Thee fs,” however, plenty 
of water and land avaiable Yor’ the production 
of crops other than food-stufs, such af flax and 
hhemp, which can be used within Persia to replace 
imports, 


Whethe? it will pay to introduce ajrictturl 
rachinery on a large scale is a question-on which 
itis not tafe eo dogmatizy In Pers a5 im Yndd, 
doap Roughing i not aways esate whee te 
fro, penis on rain, for ie expenes foo grat 
epth to evaporation, ‘and may turn up soll of 10 
cquintive Salve, Draught anttals ean ive on the 
“untry, while tractors Gepend on ful and fubyleanes 
we Tae be Brough Toad one ret 
ances. Mactinery, to, requires spae parts whi 
Inve do be unpored aad iid in Sette a rest 
cost, whereas animals reproduce their kind, andthe 
Persians have, in theif mountain county, great 
areas suited for raising fan stock and for fo Stet 
Purpose. Remembering how litle agricultural 
achinery i wed in Europe on the one Sand, and 
in'indss on che other, 11 premature to asoume 
that Persia wl find if to hey advantage to follow 
Ye example of Soviet Rua, the U.S.A. aad 
Gxnada, "The last thing that Peisans would deste 
would be. aa increase inthe number of lan‘: 
Jes peasantey, wings Tot is harder by far tym 
that "of thé ’nomads. "Among" miso? industries 
trust ‘be ‘mentioned taming.’ modsn, tannenes 
having’ been installed. at fabrie and. Meshed: 
cgareltemaking at Infkan, jate-miling and soap- 
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making. Electric-light plants are to be found in 
‘hot lige toma, and warahope espa of enset- 
Pear ed 
Set eer Sey 
oe geal pa 
omen anon test ya 
seer Te ee ee Pe 
EEE at hl al ern 
Eien amen hee veiled 
saya Mena opt eae 
Sicez Foghat eines tae 
able to an increased output of raw silk, nuts and 
Sect oats Pan ae 
Eee ica td Seed at 
SEL iain Gs cet sited 
Jocalities along the Persian Gulf littoral. Persia 
Si Sat ae tn ne 
cers te bpm a 
Feel eee bea ta 
noe aes eee 
is an essential preliminary to any considerable 
change in this respect. The standard of living is 
Srey Es aea'tony ee 
My te cca lat Pas ri 
SHER CaP Rese 
ot ote elt, soot aod te sate th the Sie Yee Re 



















‘ilioss a'year! Tbe rules of 
Sei ptey bat ealkay fob 
in sates, whoye comer nt 









The Tiea of Progress @ 
fof goods and services consumed, but of the ‘kind 
{ad amount of labour and other sactifice involved 
{n their production, The cost of a given standard 
ff consumption inciudes not only the labour given 
fo the requisite production, but the potential cost 
of Jost leisure. The Persian peasantry and nomads 
pize their leisure; it has, to them, a biological value 
4h 0 that fp, “Tine who sec, ie the te 
win Montagu, to arouse a. pessantry from 
{teir pathetic contentment, ignore’ the tact. that 
both ethies ard economics are, in the last resort, in 
the jargon of the schoolmen, branches of aesthetics, 
Following J. A. Hobson we may assume that the 
‘object ofa ocety isto develop and serve individuals 
Slings and ina ane ited fo nr nvironmens 
‘review of Pasian society, a8 at present organized, 
leads the writer to conclude tat it serves this 
purpose better than does, within its ovn sphere, the 
nore complex system of Burope. The soclal system 
in Persia has withstood, during several millennia, 
{Me rudest shocks Its capable of developing in the 
future, asin the past, a higher standardof intellectual 
and communal life, and some increase of material 
comfort in Keeping with local environment. Tt is 
not inconsistent with the spread of education in the 
Miltonian sence, as something “which fits a'man to 
boldly, skilfully and magninimously, all 
{os ofces, both prvate and publ of peace ad of 
war” Progress lies in the changes of struct 
the social orgenization which entail or make possible 
such consequences. A belief in the possibility of 
progress Is not the least important contribution of 
Christian thoaght to the world; and. this best 
Persians share with Europeans more wholeheartedly, 
peshaps, than any Eastern race, and with more 
ave and Lie: Sindy Vay, Man 

















Cy Pastoral Occupations 
disciimination than most. Whether rich or poor, 
they have hitherto retained their freedom of that 
burden of endless personal wants which we call 
‘comfort, and that lust for the possession of chattels 
‘which oppresses us of the West. Their reputation 
td their Sense of personal dignity are independent 
fof material circumstances; that is the most im- 
portant lesson we may learn from them. 

‘The Qajar dynasty and its predecessors attached 
great inportanice to the prosperity of the nomad 
ttibes, whom they held to be, as indeed they were, 
the best defence of the country against foreign 
invaders on the western border, and to some exteat 
oa the northeastern and eastern frontier, They 

few in influence and became progressively more 

ult to control, and to the bold actign of the 
chiefs of one great nomad tribe—the Bakhtiaris— 
Fersia owes, in a way, its constitutional liberties, 
for the agitation in t9cq which resulted in the 
Gethronement of Muhammad Ali Shah, and the 
Iehabilitation of @ parliamentary régime, was dae 
ainly to ther intervention.” Physically, dhe nomad 
isin every ‘yay superit ‘to the sedentary agi 
calturist: he has no superior in Asia, and except in 
Afghanistan, Azerbaijan and the Caucasus and 
Northern Turkey, no equals. Mentally, he is more 
alert, more intelligent, and more courageous than 
the villagers or townsinen, and until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century-it was from nomad tribes 
that the Persian army wasrecruited. They probably 
account for nearly one-quarter ofthe cal population 
of the countsy: and produce more than, their share 
tit total wealth : 

No recent estimate of their numbers is available, 
nor have any statistics teen published as to their 
flocks and herds, ‘The nomads of Azerbaijan speak 





Nomadic Immigrants © 
Torkish, and those of Kurdistan speak in their 
several dialects; the nomads of Lurstan speak a 
tongue which shows trace) of the ancient Pablavi 
tengue of preislamic Persia. Some of the tribes 
‘of Fars speak Turkish, others @ dialect in which 
Arabic is predominant. "The Turkmans of Khurasan 
‘speak Turki, and those of Baluchistan Brahui. Yet 

are stamped ineffaceably with a single nationality, 
and their frequent clashes with the authority of 
the Central Government. does not connote “any 
desire on their part to dissociate themselves from 
the destinies of the amorphous Empire of which 
they have so, long formed Sone are imni- 
grants from Arabia, others from Turkistan; a few 
re Cauieasian in origin, others are from Turkish 
tertory, but the majority are in all probability 

‘The immigrant elements are the outcome of four 
great nomadic movements during the past fourteen 
Centuries The first was that of Arabs in the 
seventh centucy, the second that of the Turks who 
in the eighth century began to move westwaris 
from Mongolia. The third was a similar movement 
of the Seljuks in the eleventh century, the fourth 
and greatest was that of the Mongolians under 
Ghengiz Khan and his heirs in the thirteenth century. 
‘These movements were succeeded from time to time 
by minor incursions, or by slow infiltrations. It is, 
piobable, for example, thay tife extensive colonization 
Of Southern Fars and Khuzstan by Arab tribes was 
subsequent to and independent. of the original 
invasion of Persia by ‘Arabs in te sixth century. 
Tt is certain that during the past ten centuries the 
Baluch element has increased its westerly extension 


"Rowse B. Denson, Nema Mewrmete im Ain, Royal Soe At, 





p Persian Tribesmen 


fn the south-east comer of Persia. There appears 
to have been a moderately peaceful penetration 
of the mountains of Scuth-West Persia by Arabs 
fiom time. to. time inthe fifteenth and subse: 
gquent centuries, and the ebb and flow of Kurds 
fiom what, is) now Turkish territory” and. of 
‘Turks into Azerbaijan from the mountainous region 
est ofthe Zagios watershed is matter of 

tory. 

Le-Colonel Lorimer's dessiption ofthe Bakhtiar, 
tuibesmen and their ways is of general application 
‘to nomadic communities in general. 








"In winter,” he writes, “they are found sattered among 
the low his and undulating valleys fringing the plains, but 
‘with the arsival of the Vernal Equinox they begin to tum 
Ueir faces northorards, and then gradvaly shake thelr 
‘way to the lofty central ranges and the high-lying hil-gict 
pains beyond, which border on and shelve down to the 
antral Iranian plateau. 

‘sees them retracing their arduous steps 
acks over the intervening ranges to ther 


‘Though nomads, whose principal inteests centre in 
‘fe locks and herds, they are not a pastoral people in the 
strictest sense, or they alco practice agriculture, Indeed, 
many tribes cultivate. two sats of cr ring. wheat, 
Darley, and osher cereals in he uplands (yedaq) In autums, 
which they rap on tir rete i the folowing summer 
‘and aguin sowng wheat and barley in the garmsit (hot 
uni) in water which ome of thie number remain 
behind to reap and’ harvest when the general exodus takes 
in spring 

‘rdiniy: ibesmen are" destitule of any bookie 

‘or kaowledge of the outer worl, though they 
‘may visit the neighbouring towns as foreigners for com 
‘etee or barter, Dut the exipencies of their active, roving 
Ile, ever confronting them with the unmitigated dangers 





















Game and Shooting n 


of rugged mountains and swift rivers, and exposing them 
to the vicistules of climate and weather, keep their wis 
in a state of inieligent activity. 

‘Pastoral peoples ar not tnualy fo, as the humble 
ould Be a combination of Rob Roy and the Lowland 
Scottish shepherd. The Bakhtiari has more of Rob Roy 
pethaps than of the shepherd in him, and his natural 
Fistimes, when left to pursue his own courses, are rather 
‘ding and robbery than poetic reflection or ‘pilsophic 
‘ealtaton 

“Considering his surroundings and his itis 
rot altogether surprising it he fe 8 man of violence and not 
toacqunted with sin. [funder the daripine of relatively 
foverful chiefs his quick temper may find satisfaction ia 
Eelabouring a quarrelsome or sulky wile or hurling himsat 
fn on annoying brother, rather than In the excitement and 
Ginger of an attack on a neghbouring trite, and if petty 
thieving and pifering often take the place ef robbery under 
ams and other high emprise, it i by no means always =. 
‘At least, the manliness of the race has not as yet been 
Aasalled by the debasing influences of Law Courts with thar 


Chicane and fal rearing to another's hr” 





To this description the writer would add, 
also from personal experience, that the average 
Fersian tribesman is physically as fine a type 
as is to be found in. any country, ‘capable of 
extraordinary feats of endurance, wayward as a 
child and a5 lovable withaly a loyal friend and a 
‘god workman, 
Persia is not a paradise for sportsmen. The lioa, 
0 common fifty years ago, is now extinct The 
Ieopard and, bear survive, but are rare except in the 
‘Bakhtiari and Kuhgalu country. The mountain goat 





n Carpet and Tent Making 


(lex) and mountain sheep are commoner, but are 
Feaited forthe most part to the most wateress 
Bd least attractive ards. The fancolin ie met 
‘ith in fait numbers in South-West Persia, ut it 
Miords but litle spor, as its apt to refuse to Tis 
‘The inhabitants, hardy mountaineers, and ol 
Jnfrequently with ample leisure, are forever scouring 
the hils in search of anything that will give an 
texcuse for a shot in seasonand out of sason.” Males, 
fEmnlea and young-in ict, whatever na We 
Trinted down’and shot. Staled from every sie, 
and not recognising the demareation aid down by 
Bian, a, wouled bid ie Irequently the cause of © 
Innere’ qoamel, the commencement periaps of & 
‘bal fend. 

“The women of the Bakhtiar tribe weave coarse 
woollen earpets from ‘the wool produced by thar 
hm flocks, the warp of which fs usually of five 
Strand cotton.” The woo! alo is of similar yarn. 
‘The wool is dyed at home by. the women ‘with 
ratural dyes, which are all, with. the exception 
othe indige-bue and volt, obtalsed ‘by them 
Keeally from the various plants and coloured 
earth 

‘Besides carpets, the women weave a. coane 
woollen fabrieon the outer side of which a nap of 
‘Bout allan isch long ine wie aed ey 

‘Sewing up lato sacks for the transport of grait, 
ete.” This fabric fs usually woven in lengths of about 
fet 6 inches by 3 eet broad, which, in the nished 
form, are known. as Blur. ‘The black goat-har 
cloth, used exclusively in the constrastion of thet 
tents, 830 font by 9 feet, This is the sackcloth 
ofthe Old Testament. 

Crafts found among the tribes ar few and of the 
most primitive character, the most common being 
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rassemiere Gamat: 
ieee eee ale 
ee See a eaaciay a hs 
Ren age 
Seren ee ee ee 
TEs Tun Sone heat ar 
eat tee a ee a 
ee an i se he Mek Pe 
ea nek tee Oa meee 
eal ee seri, Lier oon 
Se ee 
aoe 
Ce el 
Beg in ape 
Latin ee on i A 
gece a ars eel.) Sar 
Uren ian erase re 
Saris nth at i ata 
Ei Ty a 
Be cies baht care Ta 
Ba te ry ot ee pa 
$i eg pay de eee 
tego eee os a ded te i 
eels carey ae ee 
Pere pier eerie 
Se eee aya 
sere rie eens aie ee eA 
“and dwell’benceforth in the woods.” The wool 
os ar err bere ee 
See ee eee 
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being joined, we may suppose, by his wife at some 
door eae aia 

(Of the leopard they tell another story—that it 
will always soratch a man’s face, but wil never 
TDuch @ woman, the reson being as fellows: A 
woman once went to Hazrat Al saying, "Sir, T 
Fave no husband. Find me a husband.” "“Cer- 
fainly,” said Ali, and found, her one. A. month 
later she came back, “0 Ali” she said, “I cannet 
1ve with suck @ man; though young, hes cruel in 
act, hard in speech, unkind in demeanour, and ever 
brutal in his love. "Find me another and older hus 
Vand.” TheSsint complied. Amonth ater she was ot 
His tentdgor again, “0 Al, Teannot live with sech 
aman, "He ie po man ata," Whatever T an er 
fe aovepts, He: has nothing for me but embrace: 
and aflection. He is not the sort of man that T can 
Senge or live with and es old”” Woman,” sid 

Ki, “you are hard to please, but I will give you 
ane more chance," and third hushand was found 
A’month Inter she reappeared. "“"O Ali,” she said, 
“I cannot live with such a youth. He'is so calm 
and just, so reasonable and dull, so free from the 
Gesires proper to his age that T would sooner have 
ny fist sband back, for e was indeed a man." 
Noman," said Al, "you are incongible, Become 
a leopard,” “And” eyer since. then, whenever a 
Icopard sees a woman ft gasses her by, but when i 
sees a man it scratches his face. 

(OF the cock and the hen, who are unable to Ay, 
they tell the story that there was once a time when 
the’ Almighty: was giving wings to sul the. birds. 
Tt was late in the day when the tura of the cock 
land hen and of certain others came, and it was too 
late to try their wings. Most of ‘the birds saie, 

















A Mourning Ceremony B 


“Very well; Znsha Allah (God willing), we will fy 
femorron! “The cock and the bend 

"God. wiling.” ‘They just. sei 
formar", in savongs for their precumption, 
the Almighty deprived "them of the power of 
fight, and tat is why every’ Persian prefaces an 
expression of intention with the magie words Fnshe 
dak, 

‘And they have stories of frogs, to whom the 
Prophet gave orders that” they’ should” sing. the 
Pralses of the Almighty at night when all other 
Sas wee sent she cai oo, who wee 
‘ginally 2 race of shailds, so proud that insteed 
saying "There is no God but God,” they sai, 
"There is no God.” Ta spite of ‘varnings they 

sisted, and were turned into eatnes and became 
[eests of burden. That why they grumble when 
they are loaded and look so proud ted supercioas 
ss they pass down the street; and that must be why 
there fenot and never has been any sich thing as & 
wild camel although all ether dorieeic beasts have 
Tele counterpart in te wild state, 

T once winessed in the ‘Bakhtiari country a 
mourning ceremony for 2 warrior wao had fale, 
‘me two Years previously.” The men and women 
{in their beat clothes each formed two grgups. ‘Two 
large black tents or tabemacies stood sige by sid, 
tne for the women and one for the mea, and a¢ each 
titer fank stood a grovn of women and men 1 
Spectvely swinging their arms and bodies to the 
rythm of a'melodious tut sad dirge? The other 

ups were some two hundred yards off, and soon 
fEegan a'slow march towards the tenis, the women 
making straight for the women standing near thet 
tent, and the men for the group of men near theirs, 

“ortega ach enone Cop Cats 
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ds they came near each other, all the participants 
tttered cries of grief and woe, but not ty, 
esi nets wit clenched tan” On 
ouplocing they ttappeared imo thee repective 
{Ents and resewed the oleh ditge The whole 
Sieony wae guchy and yeaa performed 
without confusion, The proceedings, tough perhaps 
Tore ceremonous than heart-felt were realise, and 
the women, in their neariy black clothes, unvelled 
Stare al Bethan woe, standing tn arching 
Souder fo sioulder'mv an orderly owt, mado © 
ave and impressive sigh. 

rithe wonmide tives Persia play an caportant 
sad indispensible pact in the national economy, 
i refected in the customs returns," Not only’ do 
they ‘weave carpets and:mantfaciars fhe own 
tents and camp equipment and much of ther ova 
clothing, but they are purveyors of meat and butter 
for the’ towns and. wool forthe carpet factories; 
fib covet gm agacanh for export to the vale 
in Togo cf Seer fatoon) ae wal oe Gabgalle od 
ou bao feel Tan ads. Theyae 
responsible fr the greater pat ofthe export et rem 
nd rested skin, both of domestic and wid animal 
italingfsonooo in 93, "Hhey bend males an 
orcs ‘wel ae camel of a high average standard 
fess ahd an curacy ws aia 
reservoir of labour for public wos, They gather 
Tron of the dyes required for the carpets tage by 
teir Ronsehols. Moreoren, they probably bea? 
directly of indectly, more than Cher fit share ef 
fae 

‘Flom a military point of view they are potes- 
tial “Chasseus Alps” and Hight esvalry Ef the 
Highest quality, of which any ‘nation ‘might. well 
be proud! 
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‘This subject is dealt with in greater detail else- 
vhere, but sufficient has here been said to indicate 





main trade routes were, until 1925, frequently 
rendered impossible by robberies or by heavy ard 
illegal tolls. ‘These troubles are to-day matters of 
history, but are liable to recur, should the control of 
the Central Government be felaxed, or 
sometimes happened, the tribes are goaded into 
revolt by the impositions of local governors and 
tax-collectors, The happy mean is, as British 
Governors all over the world have good reason 10 
mow, herd to maintain; but, in the opinion of 
‘those’ best ablo to judge, the present Shah is wel 
qualified to act wisely in this a$ in other matters. 
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CHAPTER IV 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY* 


‘Tur most striking feature of the commerce of Persia 
with foreign countries is the great increase in volume 
and value ‘which has occurred during the past thirty 
yeas, although the population is almost crtsin'y 
Hot appreciably greater than in x90, owing to the 
ravages of.iniuenza and famine, superimposed upon 
“a naturally low rate of aormal increase. In 1897 
it was estimated that the value of imports from and 
‘exports to Great Britain was (3,250,000, and Russia 
590 00, In_z90r, detaledstatistics were pub: 
ie fr tin St tine, Total imports then ted 
at £5,500,000, exports at {2,750,000.. By 1907 tt 
figures rose to {8,000,000 and £6,500,000, a total of 
fiaginsce—ot which Great Bias sare wasn 
ttle over £3,000,000, and that of Ri 250,000 
an increase of 737 per cent. Tn 1928-9 the total 
trade was £45,500,000, the excess of exports over 
imports being {rxo0,oto. The Bsitish share of 
imports in that’ year was: about 20 per cent. a5 
against nearly 40 per cent. from Russia, which 








‘overtly Trae oo Scone Cogan a Pura and inte Heme Cul 
Soaps Tapes WY ike BEL ean ane Lice Commaaer 
bry, ers cava ws dete whan buen 
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suggests a reversion to the state of things in x907 
nif subsequent years, Arstated by Mr: Eingemas 


“TE only natural that Russa, if only ox account of her 
geographical ‘position, shoud gradually. reassume the 
dominating commercial positon she held in Persia below 
the War. For reasons of her own she has hastened tle 
‘process by the simple method of undercotting her con 
litors with but litle regard for landed costs.” 


The great increase in che volume and value of 
imports the more remarkable becawe it has bes 
Cased less by. increased consumption of staple 
commodities, such as tea and suger, than bythe 
Gceation of frsh need, Motor cars ard accesories, 

trol and lubveating of for example, cfal ness 
Fzs0,000 in xoa8-9¢ they have bees paid for by 






indications th 


at the ong continued buoyancy of 
Fersian trade wil break down owing to heavy 
pirchases of malay mateal,and the accumulation 
Si reserve funds abrond in creumstancs explained 

Persian currency has hitherto been based on the 
yale pt uiver,unkupprtd by gold. The caency 


Is of recent "years: been mich improved by the 
reminting of defective con, which has been readily 
Shipped in payment of international balances, wien- 
ever the pie of silver made it prottabe t0 do 8. 
‘During the War the kran stood, at one time, at 
2 to the pound sterling then if remained steady 
a 40 to 4g til 1928, andin January 1930 fell to 70 
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and Inter to go, being quoted on a restricted open 
ia i Dae ite ow a one 
Goverment ought fo chek the gi iom the kaaa, 
oo tial ene arn ee 
ftchanges, Tt also deelded to put the currency en 
i gald Standards ar fom March 995 ung 1th 
pepe largo cerve fond whlch ad st alowed 
E'lesimalat in Loeden, Europe aad he US 
to a total of nearly £4,000,000 sterling of which 
Pr gy ye 
ar oe es seer Oe aacany Gad 
Unlikely thal elect wil now be elven thereto fer 
Done fear bo come, Wal all. Te snmebtition 
of these large sums, at a time of financial difficulty, 
flaced sey atria on te stalty af the nator 
Bisses sodas WHE seni ned dave bese i 
dGlerable bu for te sudan and unforeseen fa 
the price of iver Gn ths tubjes the sleet 
Sood iy ie eaten Ghabtee fl Cammecs a 
Ocal Yournal foe lane, togns are so coped 
auto ay coped wot ti qutaios 





‘With many countries in South America and Asia havieg 
‘ver as the bass of their currency, its esential, in ordzr 
to remedy the present trade depression, to gogulate ard 
Sabllse the pite of silver in the world market by some 
intemational agreement. We believe that only when such 
step i taken can there be 2 solution of the present world 
‘economic crises and its fortis reason that we welcome tae 
resolution recently passed by the Congress of the Inte 
ational Chanbet of Commerce in Washington, D.c 
‘ig! ti ones ntereted to wumon Ws 200m 8S 
essible an intermational conference. 

“In the interests of economic stability and world prose 
pert, we would urge the speedy enactinent ofthe recom 
‘mendations of the Gold Delegation of the League of Nations 
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Within twelve months of the decision to control 
‘exchange the Persian Government decided to assume 
‘control of foreign commerce and, in February, 1931, 
@ Jaw Was passed making the export and import of 
all natural and industrial products a government 
monopoly. As at present operated, the government 
oes not itself buy and sell, but requires merchants 
‘ obtain special import licenses, conéitional on the 
export of an equivalent value of Persian produce. 
Tk'was hoped by this means to restrict the import 
cof luxury articles andof goods which competed with 
indigenous manufactures, and to ensure the stability 
of the new eurreney to be introduced under the gld 
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int perlous experiment wiih, it may be assumed, 
the Persian Government wil not be dow to discon 
fief the els donot jury expcations. ts, 
Fncidontlly,s breach of the epi, not ofthe eter 
existing’ commercial treaties, other than that 
Wieh'Soviet Rusia, from which infact the preset, 
fourse. of the Persian Goverment is a. natural 
reaction, 

“The shadow of Russia has at all times loomed 
sen te mineral ero of est per 
Rissa recogeaed at a very early date the impor- 
ance of the Persian market, and even in 1822, under 
dlexander 1, who made great effors to. develop 
‘ranecCaucadan trade, a trade. agreement the 
fist of its ed was conduded with Feria 

“Ts was followed by along series of agreements, 
increasingly one-sided, concluded with the avowed 
ject of bringlag as muchas possible of Persia with 
inte commerclal orbit of her northern neighbour 











4 Great Britain and Persia 





{yan guned other nations, in thew tate, howe, 
5 per cuttrate was a to imports ita and 
eget from fai und Wen aot aod on iports of 
Yerlan goods into other countries, which received intexd 
‘he benebit of the mostfavouted nation clase. In 300% the 
‘Shah, being in need ofa foregn Ioan, was obliged to nego. 
‘ate with Ruste fora revision of the tri. The realting 
"which became. cllectve in February, peg, wat 
Faced ona spenfiebasie, export dates wore largely imine 
Sted and low mates were lace on commoitie of Interest 
{> Rossa, An agreement wes entered into simultaneous 
with Grest Bnfain by whlch certain rates were modided 
[a th interest of Brith trade. ‘The epitomized result was 
‘at the entation of intenct to Resa bores sreroge 
‘ax of 475 per cent, wile commodities of interest fo 
(Great BAain paid an average of 26-77 pet cent. ‘This tant 
vas deeply rented by the Persian merchant, but thes 
rotests ere without fell.” 


Te was act, grosly unfair to Pei, a8 well 8 
to every European country. whose. goods lad 10 
reach Persia by way of the Persian Gall 

‘One of the first results of the unratified Anglo- 
Fesclan Agrement of rag was a ne tai cor 

iuded. in 1020, the priacipal British negotiator: 
being Sir Per tox and Se Hubert ely Smith. 
Te represented an honest attempt to give elastici 
to the customs revenue, i included provisions fee 
jeint revisions of the tarif in future, abd to equalize 


Persia and ihe USSR. a 
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% System of Monopolies 
cottons, More important sills the marked tendency 
of Soviet trade organization to force on Persian 
hnerchants a variety of goods, often totally un 
Stable, while retaining for their own organizations 
in Persia’ an increasing share of sugar and other 
primary commodities which find an irmediate sale. 
Another common complaint of Persian merchants is 
‘that Russian trade agencies doing business on thelr 
‘own account often damp on the market the same 
‘ass of goods hat they have been forced to accept, 
at prices which render trade on imports of such 
‘commodities from other countries unremunerative, 

‘The Soviet trade orgasizations have deliberately 
and systematically under-valued Persian goods which 
they have received in exchange for goods of Rassien 
manufacture, which latter they have at the same 
time over-valued. They tave in this way prevented 
the Trade Agreement of 1927 from achieving the 
dese ete namely 10 eitablah. approximate 

lity in the value of imports from and exports to 
Ghesia For inetanee, in'2938-9, Ressian exports 
were valued for Persian Customs purposes at about 

000,00, but Persian exports at less then 

300,000. 

"Po these dificulties must be added the system of 
ronopolies now in force in Persia, which involve 
heavy taxation and higher prices, and a restriction 
of the trading activities of small merchants, a class 
not Tess important from an economic standpoint in 
Persia than in European countries Smugeling has 
in consequence increased; business as’ become 
concentrated in fewer hands; and Tehran has tended 
foroust the older centres as the commercial metro- 


polis. 
‘The system of monopolies under which individual 
merchants are allowed special permits for import 


Policy of Control 87 
and expo has rented ina fetition inrease in the 
lated vale of impor, and hay favoured. 
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Me Wlasen Baie pets wee Te 
abtted at Ue esting niu rates for a perad 
Gl eght yeare Ta mite favourable cecsmsionces 
tad belgese Pera and Europe might have beck 
mused by ths and ther Proaies that have 
fren taken, but Soviet fusta set, even more 
omy that in Cant dayora-holdop eae aoe 
its borders the Persian Covernmen ha ntecenel 
bo drastically the Beane apd gener dretion of 
Intemational trade that Foran Sserants even of 











8 Russia and Persia 
aia standing and high repute, ind it increas 
Ssh wos tesa ter uineey acme 
lesser fuire, ender whic, Persian trade has increased 
more rapidly than thet ofany other Eastern county 
as been abandoned, with results that can only 
dimly'be forseen Present omens ae not favour 
able, but the Persian Government fies so often, in 
the past Getcaly modi poly wien co 
fronted with its unexpected results, that there fs 
frou for hoping tat tere will be a ration, in 
fhe mear future, in favour of greater individual 
Therty. In justice to the Persian Government it 
‘st be pied out that, powever mistaken in 
wn interests its commercial poliey may appent, 
tas only applied, with notable intelligence, and ith 
Comparative succes, nostrums which Have. been 
Widely applied in ‘Buroye. In this, a8 in other 
Fatters, they ace likely © follow the West, though 
2 definite reversion to individual fresiom to buy ard 
ful, to lower tars, and to reliance on the operation 
ci eopply aie. demand, can ceasely be crpected 
© ‘long’ as "Russia, Pesia's principal customer, 
conducts her trade ‘on collectivist principles. Fat 
{his reason, i for no othe, the tread of events 
in Persia “deserves tobe ‘carefully and. sympa 
thetially watehed by European econvmiss, Petia 
Sr‘engaged in. an ‘unequal struggle for her com- 
nereal existence: "a ‘country of twelve mien 
Inhabitants, wedded to- individualism, is ‘pitted 
against one of one hundred and twenty millions, 
ganized on collectivst ines, ‘The fsa fin doubt, 
res Font forse years oe hi muh 
and commercially against Soviet ‘Russa, cannot 
ont to exist as an independent sovereign tate 
‘orate Vand 

















Petroltum 8 


‘The discovery of petroleum has not_alivays 
tenefited, though it has enriched, the undeveloped 
and. spatsely inhabited countries, in which (the 
UiS.Avalwaye excepted) i genorily oceura: The 
‘but one-sided: growth of the oil industry in 

México has proved a menace to the socal structure, 
and the, people have pd dearly for the sudden 
access of wealth and of employment at high rates, 
at pay which followed on. the. exploltation of 
petoliferousateap. Many of these have stnoe eetsed 
{b produce, and thousands of men, drawn originally 
fom agriculture, or bred in the petroleum industry, 
found themsslves deprived of ‘the only form af 
labour they understood largely skilled and. well 
Said employment from which it was not easy 10 
Feturn tthe feds and to honourable penury. 

Even therobustr ciation of he United Staeg 
of America was, and stl is on occasions, menac 
ty the lawlesness prevalent in. the mushroom 
settlements that arose on the oll lds Baku arose 
featoly let suddenly from an cbscars town on 
Caspian to one of the great oll centres of the world 
JE was peopled by undnpined owes of aboares 
alien to the neighbourhood, spending thelr too eaily 
earned wealth in ways demoralizing to themselves 
‘and to all with whom they came in eoafact.+ 

it was not therefore without. some reason that 
cexrtain Persian statesmen viewed with anxiety the 
gant by Muzafar ud DinShah, in 2ocr,to'a British 
Sibject, Mr. W. K, D'Arcy, born in New Zealand, 
of a concession for oil which covered the whole of 
the southern provinces and 2 great part of Central 
Persia, The existence of surface indications of al 
at many parts in South-West Persia was of course 





+ Fara wisi i gromly ovtdnwn, eistipin oe eden he 
litre 


~ The DrArey Concession 


known to Persians and to many European travellers 
and scholars, and primitive refining had long been 
carried on. The oilsprit.gs near Diziul and Shushtat 
fre referred to by the classical authors; they have 
been described by travellers (such as Sir Henry 
Layard, who visited Masjid Sulaiman, Persia’s prin- 
oil field to-day) and had been reported on by 
@stinguished scientists such as M. Jacques de 
Morgan. But the possibility that the torrid plains 
and desolate foothills of South-West Persia might 
Conceal mineral wealth on a great scele was never 
jously contemplated, nor was any thought given 
to the possible results of such discoveries, either by 
the Brltish or Russian Legations. The ‘concession 
was granted, after lengthy negotiations, on terms 
‘which do credit to the bargaining abilities of the 
Grand Vizier of the day, for, as will be shown elst- 
where, the conditions, which include a royalty of 
36 pet cent. on the net profits, compare from the 
point of view of Persia very favourably with those 
posed by other goveramants twenty years late, 
wn the importance of petroleum was filly appre 
ciated. 

Long years passed before the pioneering efforts of 
Mr. DiAvey and his associates were crowned. with 
success, The first borings were made at Chiah Surih, 
north of Khinagin on the Baghdac-Kermanshalt 
road in a region which was always debatable ground 
‘and was, just before the War, transferred to Turkey 
iby Pasa ‘a part of an aitempt to negotiate a 
comprehensive boundary settlement. These borings 
‘were unsuccessful, and a second attempt was mace 
at Mamatain, sixty miles east of Ahwaz. In this 
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The Anglo-Persian Oil Co. Lid. or 


Place also the engineers and geologists had no luck, 
nd a fresh and final attempt was made af Maid 
Sulaiman, some sixty miles north of Awaz, in hilly 
country’ very difficult. of ‘access. Here,, at the 
eleventh hour, on 26th May, 1908, when the consider- 
able funds that had been devoted to the search for 
‘ll in Persia were well-nigh exhausted, ol was struck, 
and in quantities which made it reasenably certain 
that an oil-eld had at last been discove 

From that time onwards, the history of petroleum. 
development in Persia has been one of continuots 
‘ogress, broken only for a short time in Z915 when 
th’ Turks invaded. Persia and eut the pipeline 
baleen the ollfields and the terminus of the pipe: 
Tne at Abadan on the Shatt al Arab. 

‘In. 1999, the Anglo-Pasian Ol Co. Ltd. was 
registered in London to acquire and to work the 
original D'Arcy Concession, Four years ater further 
capital was needed: the existing Biitish shareholders 
ete unwiling fo provide it, and it seumed possible 
that control would pase into foreign hands, - Fer 
some ime previously Lard Fisher, a6 ist Sea Lard 
at the Admiralty, en actively urging 
Conversion of the Grand leet to a eK 
Commission had st io consider the subject and ad 
reported in favour of the l, provided that 
adequate supplies of tos under Betish tan 
control could be secured, in order to prevent the 
establishment of a mondpoly by companies con- 
tuolling oil production in other parts of the world. 
‘The, British Government decided to provide the 
additional capital required. by the Company, on a 
scale suficient to enable it to acquire, from a purely 
financial point of view, “control” of the Company. 
At the same time they formally undertook not to 
intervene in any way in questions relating to com- 





2 The British Government 


mercial management. To obtain Parliamentary 
sanction to this investment of the taxpayers’ money 
an Act of Parliament was necessary. It was drafted. 
{n the lines of the Suez Canal (Aequisition of Shares) 
Bill of 1876, and was attacked in the House of 
Commons on'similar grounds, viz. — 


(a) That th investment, (64,900,009 in the case 
of the Suez Canal, £2,000,000 in the case of the 
APOC), was risky? 

(2) That so Tong as we retained command of the 
stas the investment was unnecessary—it we lost 
command it would be valueless: 

3) That ‘complications with the | (Egypticr) 
Pefsian, and foreign governments would result; , 

1G) That the purchase vas due to the ineigues of 
secret financial Interests; 

(5) That the investment would involve us in fresh 
capital liabilities, 


Disraeli’ reply to his opponents to the Suez Canal 
Pill, in 1876, 1s worth recalling, for it underlay Mr. 
Winston Churchill's defence of the A.P.0.C. (Ace 
uisition of Shares) Bill, 19r4, Disraeli pointed out 
the fallacy which ran through all the observations 
of the opponents of the measure, viz., that an 
institution ‘could not be both political ‘and com- 
mercial—the National Debt, for instance, he con- 
tended, had that double character. The purchase 
vwas made for a high political purpose, namely, to 
secure for British shipping the night of access to 
this new world highway: but, once mace, the govern- 
ment was bound to take every precaution that it 
should be commercially successful; the country looked 
upon it asa political and patriotic act, and whenever 
allenged he could appeal to it with confidence. 
Mr. Winston Churchill, as First Lord of the 























The Outbreak of War in 1914 8 


‘Admiralty, declared, in a prophetic moment, that the 
dvelopmient of the’ eld" would make the Persian 
Government, rong, ‘and ‘the tribeamen tne.” 
Sow ein he aks, "ie the county to progress 
except by the development of its resoaroes and the 
gradual civilization of datant.proviaces—at any 
fei a prety hey, legate and mor 
ss" Tad, indsed, already begus, 
{nd this comer of Sothovester erin was soon 
tajoying 4 pence to which Is iaabitants had Tong 
tren stranger Several thousand Pesan subjects 
mostly cultivators end shepherds, wer, for the ist 
time in their lives, receiving regular wages once & 
vvek all the year round; a pipedine had already 
Ben constructed fom the main oil fo Abadany 
Motor cary bad made thee Bist appearance’ 
together with them an aeroplane, Brought to Ahwaz 
by an enterprising engine, the late Mf. Charles 
itch, to asus him to inspect the pipeline, which 
be was engaged in constrcting, had been out, and 
Wad been sa inthe at oly for a fow motiont 
‘Anew spirit was abroad; men who had never tended 
anything bot a date tree, or used aay too! but a 
Spade ot sickle, were’ becoming rofient 2s 
ppumpmen, or riveiter Shepherds fom the high 
Zagros and trom Azerbaijan were erecting diling 
Tf and handing heavy machinery ovet the roads 
the lke of wilh had not been singe Sasanian day 
“Then came the Great War. Abadan was only Uiee 
tours distant by water from the Turkish port of Basra, 
fad was an obvious target. Shipments of pteoleun 
tad siseady, begun, au on sategeal Eon, 
ithvas clearly nessssry to prevent any interruption, 
From a poles! point of view, it vas even more 








necessary to prevent the Central Powers which, by 
the end of October 1914, included Turkey among 


o Output of Of 
‘their number, from foreing Arabia and Persia, and 
foally Aighaistan, to jen the in desarng war 
against the Allies, "The Muslim boc that might thus 
‘2ve been forned would have been a source of veal 
embarrassment to Great Britain in India and Egypt, 
and to the French in North Africa. An Expeditionary 
Force, sent frm India, occupied Basra afew daysafter 
the outbreak of war, but is strength was insufficient 
to prevent the Turks from seeking to do battle on 
Passion so. ‘They sent a force of all arms from 
‘Amara eastwards to Ahwaz, and eut the pipeline, 
‘Xsmall Britsh force was sent to repel them, but 
ould do no more than hold them in check til the 
main Turkish army was defeated in April, 2925, 
outside Basra 

"Thereafter confidence was rapidly restored in 
Khuaistan and the pipe repaired; no further dis- 
‘tarbances occurred, though as ‘a precautionary 
reasure a small detachment of British troops, in the 
absence of any local military force, was retained at 
‘ahwas until the ond of the war. 

"The necessities of the war, the insistent demands 
of the Expeditionary Force in Mesopotamia, of the 
Royal Navy and of the Indian Railways, resulted in 
‘rapid incfease of output at Abadan? ‘The Armis- 

* Pre Fogo 
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Royalty Payments 8 
tice was the signal for a much increased production 
cssential machinery could at last be oblained, and 
‘addtional tanks and tank steamers purchased.” The 
Guipnt “oF was dovbled within. ren year 
‘Additional capital was obtained in 19r7, and again 
in r918, ror9 and 1921, 1922 and 1923, and how 
sands at 13,425,000 Ordinary and {0,500,000 
Preference Stars all fly paid) 

ayments made by way of royalty constitute a 
seije cnupaiot relents Hebel Goren 
‘The actual Ggures are as follows: 
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‘The Anglo-Persian Oil Comy 'scash expenditure 
in Persia on account of wages, local material, ete 


ra Intellectual Stimulus of Industry 


amounted to 75 million krans (£1,58o,000) in the 
dear 2028 en Ba milion rans (439000) nom 

in the other hand, quits apart from large dutiabl 
Imports of furniture, foodetufs, wines and spirit, 
cfc, for its staf, the company’s undutiable imports 
‘were valued at {1,220,000 in 1928 and £1,660,000 

in ofder to understand the full signiscance of 
these figures it should be borne in mind that. the 
{tal revenue of the Persian Government in 3ga8-29 
wwas estimated at a little ever 48,000,000, while the 
guntry’s import trade in the same yeer was valued 
at £17,000,000. 

‘Yet the financial aspect is not, in realty, the most 
important conteibution that the petrolsum industry 
thas made to Persia. So far from suffering from the 
ills Which have afflicted other counties in. whic’ 
ptrleum Bas been leovered in large quanti, 

sia has found in the development of the industry 
a valuable intellectual and moral stimulus to all 
hases, in mary branches of national lis. The writer 
hesitates, in view of his long official and personal 
sennecton withthe growth in Persia 0! this Fematle 
able enterprise, to estimate its effect upon the life 
of the Persian nation. But he may be permitted 
to quote the considered opinion of a competent and 
Impartial Afghan tavelle, Sirdar Tqbal All Shab, 
‘with which in general he eoneurs: 


“The Bakbtiars, wie in tuir generation, made the best 
‘of both worlds: they supplied labour to the engineers, and 
at the same time provided guards forthe protection of the 
‘ds against al comers, Dut mainly against themselves, 
receiving, in addition to indiidual sulaies, a fixed share 
{nthe profits ofthe exploitatin of the oll-ields in the area 

“Bor a5 adminle dacripon, oth general sod thoi, ue 
‘wiles i's Pesta Ge, Landon 1958, 














Bakhtiaris on Oil Field ” 


under their control, The aystem, itself the product cf 
{etligent opportaniam on both sides, stood the test of the 
iar, and of th state of anonhy scarcely distingishabs 
‘hereon whick prevailed in Persia fem S9o9 onwards 

"To motld tthe exigencies of tose industry uch 
refractory mateial as is prseated by thes gaunt, Sece 
‘adsciplind men, was the task to-which the Company set 
Ha fom he st, The procs wae ak, Out aed 
strength from year to Year and ites acquit eundo; 

vith few men would work for more tan six moths 
ta tine ter which they retamed to tek docks, tosnvest 
‘eis earnings and lose ther aoquited skill” Gradually 
‘cmmunity began to settle ca the spot sad problems of 
Iralth and howsing came to the fore; carpenters from 
Se onivekers fom Dial an Shar, fading 
cexployment regal, commenced to settle heir ns 
Sprand werp coployed at the pateral tale, but wit 
‘Ulterence they were caught yong and traired in the sect 
Jmodem tools, aid put though an elementary apprentice 
Ship in the use of lathes and smple machine tole To-day 
the great majety of the eaborate mactinery both at 
‘Aadan and at Masjid Salsan and Ahwas is worked by 
theca son, ao wall at by frbnsmen fey rth to tl 
nomad has showa grater wilingness and eptitade to 
{ake to machinery than has the townsman 

“Problems of health were mare dificult: at fist the 
tendency was, 5 aleady sted, for men t9 come for siz 
‘ontin an te tim, the nomad fo ils te town 
ian to his ity. This was partly due to te imate: fo, 
any, nomads had ever remained in the sultry foothills 
dug the Sumner meth "They ent ah dos 
te highlands in quest of grass a the Set Breath of the bot 
summer winds, and there remained tll the automn, 

From a medial point of view the trsover of labour 
Which this custgn involved was deplorable: the beat ef 
the majority of tribesmen was perlape the better for the 
lange, but the tonnsmen were apt to velar reinfected 
‘withthe diseases for which they had been treated. with 
‘cess six months previously alfetions ofthe eye were, 








8 Metical and Senitary Measures 
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families of theirstaff, bot also to all and sundey who applied 
forit. The poy was not without it risk, for inthe early 
days, so unfamiliar were the patients and their relations 


Sih Bnropean metic poate and sch vere the tert 
‘hospital tretment. and epersions ner clever, 
iat fa patiest died in the hands of the doctors mes 
apt tobe the ocasin fora stile demonstration, and Here 
‘is always reil danger that a patient, well on the way to 
eeovery, might be semoved prematurely, ¢0 recover, ot 
perhape to dis, quite uameceerly, inthe unsanlasy 
Eisom of his afectlonate fami. Pejadion soc ar ths 
an be overcome, and have btn conquered in South-West 
Fri i mete whic toning fo thse who, lie 
ysl, have seme ‘epils of ignorance 
ed crass superstition In wich the populations ef many 
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9 Indian cites are sunk—eities that have for a century 
{Ermore been in clove touch wih the best European practic, 
Shopted and in‘rpreted by matical men druva from every 
faste and creed The outcome, in Persia, has been eratiy- 
{ig alike fo the population the Central Government, ard 
forthe Company, for it has served to brea: down the pre 
Scelng dettinental to Pesia—of the popalacesfainst 
fsnovations as such. They have seen beter things and 
they approve of them, 

“Ne hs craton bare peeleted’_ begining was 
rade by sabsiclsing the CHS, College at Isdhans& rea. 
dental institution, situated ina healthy part of Persia 
the heart of the ancient capil, near enough to the vile 
tsbal population tobe able (attract the sons of the wel 
{odo families. Here Persian youths, Maslin for the most 
Bit, receive a thorough grouadng in Pein, as well asin 

ish, and tn elementaty scene, rach onthe lines 2 
wellimanaged secondary setpol.ia England.” Simultane 
Cusly a certain number of Persian youths, some of whont 
tad graduated at Isahan, ard sone In the corresponding 
‘Ametican Mission College in Tehran, were provided. With 
stholarships to enable them to pursue specie courses of 
dence in Englind, thus supplementing the generous poet 
‘sion already made by the Persian Covemment forthe 
éucaton inthe principal Exropean counties of the most 
omising youts. Primary eivestion, too, came infor 3 
fare of attenton; schools were opened fn Abadan sed 
‘Avia, as well as at Masjid Stlaiman, in sulable bulldingy, 
fer age trom the age of ight peas, fourm the eee 
"He enh ae Pert ad th boy ea na 
‘other tongue. Tt i, of eaurse, “posible to exaggerate 
both the extent and the valie'of these activities; taey ae 
Anportanteathe a5 an indication of the spit in which are 
bahg attacked the problems asing fom the sudden growin 
of a.community of some twenty thostand eagecantar, in 
fe midst of ahd indeed dram from an spricutural com 
gly do ot nue mere tng pen wins 
ratios (excluding ‘Ireg) of fity miles of Abadan,”Ahwar 
sd Masjid Suleiman. " Remenbering that on the average 
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fou pos ace dependest on each wag nme, san 
astonishing facz that nearly ane person in four in the 
‘ines of Khusbean look soy fr thelr daly bread fo" De 
Gl industry, and probably a many more are indecty 
Sependent thereon apart trom those Persans in Govers- 
‘ment employ whose salaries, f they knew i, depend on te 
at royalien”™ 


‘The ol industry, then, has left a beneficial mark 
cn the recent history of Persia. It is permissible fo 
Prophesy that its fueure infwence wil be not les 
Edvantageous to the comtry. Persians are being 
Trough yearby, yer, ino posts of grat 

responsibilty in’ the industry prices of “petal 
froughout Feria tive been lowered, and thotor 
tcansport made possible from one end af the county 
toanother: many’ men are being trained 20 be good 
mech }; many more are learning to be mechanic- 
aly minded, "The existence of ample supe of el 
{ual in south-west Persia alone makes te projected 
Halvay from the Persian Gull to the’ Caspian 

‘cable, 

Te ha Bien demonstrated that in Persia, at all 
events, itis possible to build ‘up a great industry 
without detriment to the greater lnteresta of the 
zation as wle, withost damage tothe agucaltural 
and pastoral community, and without danger to the 
health of the morale of the labour forces, ti, 
Pethaps, the only example in the Middle East of 
fonedods planing on a great sale, of indus 
evelopment on fines consistent withthe social 
‘Progress of the national nit of which it isa part 
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CHAPTER V 


COMMUNICATIONS 
MOTOR, AND OTHER ROADS 


‘Tae Persians were probably the first nation to build 
reads for whesled trafic, This is not mere su 
bat is based on the belief of archeologists, which 
appears well founded, that wheeled vehicles origit~ 
ated in Fersia, and ‘the fact that axle hubs and 
bronze chariot and horse fittings, the date of which 
i placed at anything from 1000 to 1700 B.c, hat 
been found at Harsin near Kermanshah and else- 
Where, "The, location of Achemenian remains 
presupposes the existence of roads ft for whe 

trafic, which is known to have been in common use 
at that period, though few certain traces of such 
remain, "Sasanian roads, however, are to be found 
in every part of Persia. No map has ever been 
compiled Showing the pertions that ptill survive, 
bat long stretches are to be found in every part of 
the Zagros range from latitude 36° to Bandar Abbas 
and beyond, and in Gilia, Mazanderan and the 
Elburz range. Almost every important valley and 
gorge in the Luristan, Bakhtiari and Kuhgelu hills 
and in Fars. has its Sasatian road, heavily paved 
with water-worn boulders, winding up the hillsides 
ata steady gradient. The footings of bridges can be 
seen, indubitably of Sasanian date, for alongside 
‘them stand the remains of nobler structures, dating 
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close by, and the building is generally in charge'of a 
pre gerne derpiiotieg fr 
pers ag ee oi 
Sepreerlaale mice one 
Beak bet rr i wal pe eae 
of eased eosuae saeco 
Sauk ae grea tae ea 
See as tal ot Poms cry 
Son mia hd ey 
Sete A co 

hl, Go iar Me ate poe i 
Seether an men 
‘the later part of the nineteenth century, trade began 
4 increase, Persia found herself almost unprovided 
eee fe ona oon a 
are ee aie ae oe 
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pe iter 
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Persian as well as to British trade, but the road. 
Eschaton snub gar oees core 
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ee reer nes ee ee 
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104 Early Modes of Transport 
‘mountain ranges to be crossed were so lofty that 
the road was closed by snow for ive months in the 
Year, and it was never really suited to camels. Tt 
ins in fact, built along. an uneustable alignment, 
‘or “politica!” reasons,” The older route ran via 
Shushtar, north of the Karun, to Qalh Bazuft ard 
over the’ Cherri pass. This route ran well inside 
the eral county the Baba Khans In 
selecting a more southerly alignment adjoining the 
Habitat of ‘the Kungalu rites, the hans ‘were 
influenced by a desire to use the road as a means of 
cover-awing their disorderiy neighbours. The same 
tompany also held a ccitcesson direct from the 
Persian Government” for” the construction of & 
toll cartroad from Ahwaz to Dizfal and thus to 
Burujird and Sultanabad, fom Sultanabad to Qum, 
amd from Isfahan to Kishan, Qum and Tehran, 
‘Tribal. disorders prevented the construction ot 
the Diziul-Suleanabad sections: the other sections 
vere constructed and worked, though with little 
Ian proft, until taken over by. the Persian 
Government. 

__ Apart from these activities, and from roads made 
in. South-west. Persia. by the -Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company for its own needs, Title wat done in the 
years preceding the war to extend the construction 
Et toads ic for wheels or to improve existing tracks, 
‘The motor ear was stil virtually unknown in Persia; 
and horse-drawn earts ocsupied a very subordinate 
part in the system of intemal transport. Mules, 
Fack-horses, camels and donkeys carried at least 
rine-tenths’ of the imported, and an, even larger 
Froportion. of local merchandise. “man "Wat 
employed with every ‘three or four animals; the 
latter were bred in the country, lived entirely on the 
‘country, and used equipment made in the country, 
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almost every town of importance within a hundeed 
files radius, The road to lsfaban was made passable 
for ight cas, and thence to Yead and Kerman. 

“The moral'aflecton the Persian people and on the 
Persian Government of ts ocular demonstration af 
the utility of mechanical transport was very great. 
There was xo. longer reluctance to. adopt nev 
rhethods; no clinging to old ways, Persians took 
Feadily to driving ears and, less really, to repairing 
then? sueschant fastened to lavest wonry in what 
was, fora time, a lurative luxory trade and Tater 
chased lois fr the transport of merchandise 

m port of ralhead. 

“Th Person Goveramert pend onthe rovini 

wernments the responsibilty for keening the roads 
nd bridges “esrrosmble" aa ancient obligation 
fit ad Tong fale nto alae fhe 

ersian Agreement of x99 envisagee the employ 
Rent of several Brish engineers by the Ministry of 
Public Works, to cary ost large scheme of foad 
fonrtrction,” ‘When’ dhe “agresment filed 0 
Galera” the Minty ‘lle the, servos of 

ssan refuges, many of them competent engines, 
to dict operations a oinstruct Persian in th 
ait of road-maleing. They proved apt pupils, a 
then Dr Milspaugh’s Mision arived i Bergan 

aa, the netics ‘Director General of Roads, 
A Sitch ad acon, Colne AF Morr 
found that tbe shortage of competent personnel for 
Balntenance and esential repairs wat not grest 
an obstacle asthe absence of funds. 

"Early in 1925 the Ecoaomic Commission of the 
Majlis formulated a programme of highway con- 
Staci tp be Sacre. as Ths 

rogramme became law in February, 2926, wheel 
Roe"variows tolls hitherto levied “on merchandze 
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vere abolished and replaced by a compounded road- 
{eleviable atthe frontier and estimared to produce 
boat £200,000 a year the end cf 1990, about 
29g Clometes of motafed road (Get Seed) were 
existences about 9ss¢ ilometats surfaced with 
Hone and gravel (ectod cass); ane about 209 
Klanctes Gacable for cam nil tie gear roma 
Hough sonctines ‘with difealty, ‘bet nmetalled 
(fhird clas) A sum of £20000. as allocated 
Say or sew construction, and faco,00 fr reed 
mmulntenance, ‘For the nest few sears progress at 
road making was uninteropted; the Die hus. 
amabad-Buraird road vas opened by the Shalt i 
Gctober, 2928, and by the end of 3929 the Bandar 
‘bbaw Sadabad Keenan foad was pagebley and ears 
Gould’ this pase heey om Bandar, Abbas va 
Kerman eastwards to Seitan and Betish Toa, o¢ 
westwards to Yeed and isfahen, and. to: Shit 
He car as now bec’ the nicl miedo 
transport for passengers and goods. alike, 
opr Tx rege ad pod, ed 
whch in gay were ga9 and 9 respectively, had 
Teached 1,309 an 1,789 sepecttvely 3938, 

“The increase in {he mileage of roads open to 
recbanical transport has pethaps been too rapid: 
fn the one hand the tatvely great capital sums 
fevested "in pack. anlmals ‘bas’ hese Grastealy 
depreciated; On the other, private individuals have 
invested foo freely in motor cars, omnibuses and 
Temes, regerlesso the eect on the balance of trae, 
‘he distance of the Pesan oll-ieds. fom the 
Persian platg, as compared with Baku, and the 
Tigh coot of rensport of petrol and kerosene over 
{he rugged Zagron, has prevented. Pesan off from 
sting whe precusts of Bakuy and each addition 
car ha involed a resh demand for foreign exchange. 
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The situation, in fact, had something in commen 
with the sate of afats in Great Bifain and later 
Inthe USA, where the captal value of ralways 
Was menaead ‘by the sudden growth of road rant- 
and by the expenditure of erat sums of money, 
the nation, on roads which served to help moter 
Tories and eae to compete wit the alder, privately 
‘owned means of transport and locometion. 
‘Aviation in Persia has progressed no less rapidly 
during the past five yetrs than. hes sechanical 
transport. Here, too, the stimulus of things seen and 
experienced during the Great War as bad a powerfl 
Saikence on events. During 2928. detachments of 
the British Air Foree were stationed at Hamadan 
and Kazvin, and at Bushire. ‘Their asistance was 
Frequently invoked by the Persian Government for 
ive operations agaist secalant tes. Ta 
Ae Soe clamped viecent wey peat 
Service between Bake and Tehran, and before tong 
{his was extended to Iofaban and Snally fo Buh 
Th 3926 it commenced to cun planes between Bagh 
ahd, Kermanshab, Hamadan and Tebran, and fis 
sicecontinied to Meshed and into Aighan territory, 
the services vsually being twice weelly. Persians 
Inve proved as. "airmiaded”” as any European 
foe The chic condions are geal spake 
ing,” very favourable to. ying! ‘og, the arest 
enemy of aviation, is sldom -encoustered: ‘hi 
‘winds are exceptional on the plateau. Good aero: 
domes ae nt far o te. The dace betwen 
tens isoften fom 200 to 300 les, the on 
Competitor being the motor car, over tosds wh 
donot make travel aluntry, and ita remarkable 
fact that no fatal acidents have as yet marred the 
History of civil aviation in Persia, “Early in 2938 
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the Junkers Company discontinued their services in 
Fersia owing to financial stringency, but it is 
reasonable to suppose thap they will eventually 
bo restored in some form, Military aviation hae 
by no means been neglected, anda number of 
competent pilots from the ‘Military College at 
‘Tehran have been trained as aviators, and, occasion 

uiring, are used for punitive purposes. 

fo most Persians these various mechanical de- 
yelopments spell progress in the Western sense of 
the word, because they are typical of the con- 
temporary life of Europs as seen from outside, 
‘They have helped to strengthen the authority of thé 
Central Government, and of the official class; they 
ave tended to reduce the cost of imported mer 
hana, sad fo prevent th acerca. 
Persians are beginning to acquire something of t 
reslesness of the European, of the desire fo move 
rapidly from place to place, and “not to waste time” 
on journeys—regardless, ite ourselves, of the manner 
{im which they spond the timo thus saved. 

But there is a debit side to the account, not less 
real because invisible. 

‘Disraeli, in Tancred, writing of Europeans, re- 
marks: ‘'Tn vain they’ baptise their tumult by the 
name of progress. The whisper of a demon is alwa 
Asking them, "Progress—from whence and to where!" 
The European talks of progresr-berause, by an 
ingenious application of semi-scientifc acquirements, 
Hein eetcbised a soeety which bas mistake 
comfort for civilization.” The aeroplane and the 
ear-—and in, days to come the railway—are already 
‘ercing Persitns to abandon a way of life which was 
‘well suited to the country and the climate, and to 
their own disposition and temperament, for another 
‘way which will leed them into paths as yet untried, 
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end must ultimately result in profound changes in 
the national plilosphy, nd outlook. ee 
“The achievement of Persian culture is so great 
that it wil not soon be displaced, and 20 Tong as it 
persists it will remain superior to that of any nation 
{n Asia, for it has a background of phiosophical and 
spiritual belief which enables Persians to rise superior 
4 the thought of remoter calamities. Tt is being 
undermined by modem inventions which, like othet 
Yeoples, Persians could not refuse to adopt, even 
they'so desired. 
‘Yet the Persians have a strong race consciousness. 
have always recognized that unchanging 
political theories oF institutions are no more possible 
than unchanging species. They have adjusted ther 
vilization to new phenomena in the past, and cen 
0 s0 again. "A nation which has so clten absorbed 
iis conquerors may well be expected to make even 
internal combustion engines subserve national needs. 
"Tf," wrote Lord Curzon in 1889, “the corres- 
ondence’ fon the subject of Railways ia Persia] 
that ‘has passed. from the various Legations. in 
‘Tehran to the great capitals of Europe, and more 
especially to St. Petersourg and London, were 
callected, it would provide a bonfire that’ would 
blaze for a week.” Had Lord Curzon written forty 
years Jater he would have been justifed in ascribing 
Blonger life to tne heneficent fire of his imagination, 
From his detailed summary of earlier projects it 
will be seen that half a dozen nations were actively 
engaged in endeavouring to obtain concessions, but 
that nothing came of them, partly owing to Ruslan 
hostility to ‘railway. ventures, “parlly owing {0 
justifiable reluctance on the part of Persian monarchs 
to place themselves in the hands of concessionaires 
in a matter of such vital importance, and partly 
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This farseaching shame for a monopoly of away 
construction in Southern Persia included the sight 
to develop ports where recessary. Tt also javolved 
{ber inene Gy the. Persian “Covemment of Donde 
scared on the ralways and their earings ad 
ther sonrees of revene. 
lie ft ane Fora project ever eached the 
af practical polite, though. possible align: 

ments font estrn secon, tenmnkting in Ind, 
Were studied in some detall by experts depui 
the Government of india. Te was led by the wat, 
Dut iteould scarcely have survived detailed examin: 
ation, Tt would have had. little attraction for 
Persians, who ‘Were concerned rather to secure an 
easier oitlt for their products, and cheaper rats 
of rei for seaborne goods from Bxrope, than fa, 
feltate railway trafic between Burooe and Indias 
“The second project, o group of projec, had a mich 
‘ore substantial foundaton, for it comprised every 
alignment which had. at any time been setiouely 
{ivoured by the Persian Governtentthemelvey, 
ot with aay idea of constructing all of them, but 
in order to secure the right to construct whichever 
of them should prove after investi 
best commercial prospect The Syndate actualy 
nade a survey of the Mobammerah-Diafl section in 
113 and was prevented only by tebal diieultes 
fiom ‘completing Gucing 29%4 a “detailed. recon 
ralssance as for #3 Burajhd, 

“The Great War prevented farther development on 
these lines, andthe completion in 2939 of ralvay 
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ca mette gauge between Baghdad and Basra natur- 
Siyrtocneed Stenton on te postblty of aking 
tp Tehran wth Baghdad via Khanagin, Kerman- 
Elan, Hamaden snd Kaovin, Tho Pesan Govern- 
rent took tie initiative by inviting the Persian 
Railway Syndicate to survey a line of metre gouge 
tntween these cites, It vas agreed that pon the 
Completion of the surveys the Persian Government 
ould have th gt fo cal on the group to consract 
te zaliay Iie or es ean ot a Rana Ste 
Railway of asa private enterprise, failing which 
Persian Goverment undertook to reimburse the, 
cst of survey whic, i i understood, amounted to 
sinyt £22000 

This scheme had, at firs sight, great advant: 
it would fellow an’ existing tide Toute and would 
rake use of an existing ralway Tine, It would 
Secure the. considerable. pilgrim trafic. between 
Pusia and the shrines of Karbala, Najet, Kadhimain 
and Samarra, Tt crossed the Zagros range at is, 
lowest point for many hundreds of miles in either 
diction, whee the popaaton within fity mike 
Of this alignment was greater, in proportion to its 
Jeggth, than that of any ether route, “The cost per 
mile compared very favosrably with that of any 
other alignment that had been discussed, and fuel 
vas avallable from the ollelds in, the nelghboure 
hood. of ‘Khanagin, There was,” moreover, the 
pasiblity thet Baghdad would some day be con 
fected by ral with the Mediterranean, thus giving 
Parsia overland access to European markets by 1 
route which was neither in Resian nor in Betsh 
hands, 

For some time the Penian Government seeméd 
inclined to: view this scheme with favour, ut her 

"Tei ae etme 
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expert advisers, and some Persian statesmen, held 
Yep lent views, "They pointed oat that access 
to European markeis could 'be secured more effec- 
‘ively and at far legs cost by a line from Tabriz 
some Turkish port on the Black Sea, such as 
‘Trebizond. They added, moreover, that both schemes 
tad, from the point of view of Persia, one fatal 
dblect—they placed Perian trade) and Peas 
{avestment in always, at the mercy of a neighbour- 
lng foreign power, “Persian relations with Turkey 
‘were not good (Turkey's relations with her neighbours 
Taye never long. been free from strain). Persia 
objected to the British Mandate on principle, yet 
fad no confidence in the stability of "Iraq as an 
independent State, "No railway project would, in 
the eyes of these advisers, be satisfactory that did 
rot terminate, at each end, in a port on Persia 
Soil, and whelly within the control of the Persian 
Government. 

“This view eventually prevailed, and one of the 
frst acta of the present monarch, om his accession 9 
the throne, was to take preliminary steps for the 
construction of alin from the Caspian to the Persian 
Gulf." He hed the whole Persian littoral of the 
Caspian to choose from at one end, and the Persian 
Gulf littoral at the other. Enzeli (fenamed Pahlev}) 
‘and Resht, atthe western corner of the Caspian were 
ejected a5 being already adequately served by @ 
motor road into’ the interior, and to duplicate by 
2 line of railway would be wasteful. The choice 
eventually fell on Bandar Gaz, a small port in the 
south-eastern corner of the Caspian, near Asterabad, 
in the bay of Ashuradeh, at the edge of the sandy 
‘Turkman steppe, It is sicrounded by marshes, and 
the water so shallow that a wooden jetty more than 
mille long had to be built so that ships could come 
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alongside; but conditions are just as dificult along 
the whole Caspian shore. 

The choice of a port on, the Persian Gulf was 
more dificult. There were four possible termini 
Bandar Abbas, Bushire, Mohammerah, and Khor 


Masa. 
cgpaiat, Abbas Abbat, a the Parans thens 
ves call it, & roadstead only partially protect 
ffom provaling winds, and coud’not be made into 
a tolerablg good harbour except at very great cost 
Vessels at present anchor under one anda halt to 
two miles from the shore. The nature of the hinter, 
Tand does not preclude the construction of railways 
in a north-easterly direction to Kermaa, and north 
yest via Lar and Jahrum to Shiraz, a. distance 
jn each case of aboitt 350 miles by an alignment 
ox an average grade of in 100. Thence the 
distance by mail {rom Shiraz to Isfahan would be 

about 300 miles, 

“There were those who favoured such an alignment, 
which appeared to be cheaper per mils of line than 
4ny other trun line, and hed the advaatage of being 
4 central line from which feeder lines might radiate 
in-various directions. Tt vould tap a larger popule- 
tion than any other alignment, except. that of 
Khanagin-Hamadan-Tehran, and pas 
‘throught many fertle aress! it would shorten’ the 
ocean journey between India atid Port Said by 
several hundred miles, as compared with Khor Must 
or Mohammerah, and it had certain strategical 
attractions. 
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‘Bushire: was another possible terminus, but her, 
too, landing facilities are inadequate. Ships have 6 
tnchor thres to five miles out, in an open roadstead, 
nd goods are brought athore in eating dhows. Tt 
iis nevertheless an anmval trade totaling about four 
naillion pounds sterling ia value. The town with 
His suburb Reshire (Rishahr), is situated on an 
island, twelve niles long by four wide, connected with 
the mainland by nine mils of mud fats, which aze 
Inpassable after Heavy rain, ‘The motor Tosa thence 
to Shiraz, 189 miles distant, over which nearly all 
the trade Rows, is at present (2932) one of the least 
SStisfactory in’ the idogdom, the portion over the 
ud fate being patclay bad A alway ligne 
‘ent a¢« grede of + in 300 would probably run a 
‘Firuzabad, and ond. ‘be from 280 to 300: ales Jor 
—ths offering ‘little economy as eampared. wit 
inechanial tansport, “It woild have to compet, 
fo, with tranport by sir from Siras, which i 
being increasingly used for valuable freight such as 
Tn the Zonnection ft should ber mentioned 
that current rates of freight from Persian. por 
forwards se fom of fo x, per fon mil for 
favimal transport 1s. 64. per ton mile for motor 
tEansport, am about 15 per cent. extra for foods 
carried by ar. These figures should be eompared with 
fates of fa tox4, per ton mile on the Pasra-Daghaed 
fallway, and 2d. 074d. per ton mile on the Baghdad- 
Kirkuk line—rates admittedly barely remonerative, 
tough the ne over ft country, and litle or 9, 
sion is ade for repayment of capital cost. 
PSfoving wetwards, we come to. Kitor Musa, an 
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Khor Musa ny 


acm of the ta, running nearly thirty miles inland 
gd northwards fromthe open sen betwee. mud 
fats. "The very full levels taken by Major W. Ke 
Norton, Ee of the PAD. Indl te epee, 
Fadlete the probability that in very ery tines fhe 
hor Afase was the mouth of the Karun, whigh 
gua have vnc ft tuough te gap inthe hile 
Five miles east of Ahwaz and thence Gown the great 
depression tow drained bythe Nah. seam, 
Shes, at'a mach Tater date ee Karan took to Bs 
event bed, i continued tg enter the Khor Muse, 
Erming southeast ae Maro, and. pasing Qubben, 
row a salt svanmp, until in 1706 i€ aansioned hs 
ted and followed ‘a boat channel witch hed been 
Gig from near Mohammeat, to Masa. ences 
fis ase on Menenvata or the each fom 
fhumbeh above Mohammerah to Mari), 

‘AL this period the Shat al Arab had two mouths, 
ene reaching the sen as-atprosnt af Fao, the other 
fehng the Bahmishis channel which was of about 
gual ste and Importance The word: Behnioee 
22 comupsionof Batman Ardashir, a wa ancentiy 
Situated on the banks of one of the two mouths ef 
te Shatt al Arab, and refered to ay Hamza of 
Elahan in an. gor, The tle por of Baie, neet 
Folaeh 0 Granch of fae ow Stays 6 
Tamed ot from an eponymous goat, but fm the 
oid Persian word busta ship 

hor Musa was alrendy'2 wellknown anchorage 
piegNewcs anal sone, We elened © 

7 Pliny (v.26), A. 25-79, a8 the port of Mz, 
Bd elebupre as Mecano’ Ei refed to i ths 
eaves of Nass Khosrawt in the thistonth contr 
asthe creek of Dauragisten and also by Yagut amd 

‘Har relerdte see Wilbon, The Pesan Gulf 1928, p. 49-0. 








xg Surseys of Khor Musa 
Qazvinis in which ships coming from Tndia cast 
Enchon” Te was the seene of sangunary Sighting 
fetween Brita and Indian sailors sad Arab pirates, 
Of the Chia R'ab) tribes n 1766 } 

When Ango-Russian relations were a subject of 
considerable adety a the beginning of the present 
tentury, the Russian Government having made 10 
Secret oftheir deste fora outlet in Pasian territory 
St the head of the Gulf, the ‘Khor Musa, was 
Connoited, in 2905, under the orders of te ome 
Government? by Commander Somerville, RN. 
{nto was accompanied by Commander Kemp, RN) 
ef HALS, Splins, the Senior Naval Officer, Perssn 
Gulf Divison." "The information ‘contained in is 
Feport was supplemented by a. series of forther 
ports by offces of the Royal Tian 2arine nd 
Uy Consular Oficers at Bushire and Mobammerah. 
‘The Khannag branch of the Dauragatan creck 10 
within a few miles of Oubban, and the Zang tract 
Which adjoin the nocthern bani of Khor Ma'shur 
tows the mouth of the Datragisten erek lesding 
io'Busiyeh were all carefally mapped. For obvious 
Feasons, the eharts then made were aot published 
arsine but the seventh eon oft Fern 

I Pilot (toa) gives at page 2gxca, under the 

incorrect speling Hor Musa," a fairy full and 
accurate desciption of the catinel and if surround 
ings, and states that the minimum depth onthe bar 
1S and a half fathoms: 

"full and most intereting account of his ex- 

oration of Khor Musa was given by Commander 
Ermervile in Blechugots dgecae for ne oa) 
July, 920, under the tile *A Secret Survey.” 

sen @ 
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iti 8 Bion or rach marth; Hr, aro these. 




















Surveys of Khor Musa 19 
“*{ felt," he writes, “‘thet the importance of the 
discovery of this wonderfal deep-water anchorage, 
far inland, entity protected from attack from 
fraward: and having an aburidant fresh water upoly, 
cesily available, by pipeline oF otherwise, fally 
wwazranted the expenditure of time I hed given it.” 

‘Naval enquiries definitely established. that the 
hor Musa bar carried three fathoms of low water 
springs, but i was added that a complete survey 
Slight reveal a deeper chanel than any then known: 
i was also remarked that successive surveys carried 
out over a period of nearly twenty Years had 
{ndjcated that the soundings in this region were little 
litble to varistion, due no doubt to the fact that 
practically no silt was at any time deposited. Such 
Hits thers is was doubtless originally brought down 
‘by the Balimishir, which channel is shown, however, 
by successive surveys, to have been steadily shrinking 
fe the past century," Within the as, the depth 
steadily increases, and after passing Daira there is 
bo botlom at nine fathoms,‘ condition ‘which 3 
maintained the whole way from this place to the 
Iiead of the main creek, where the channel is stil 
ten fathoms deep and not less than half mile broad, 
and even grester depth is found in the Khor Aba 
Khadhayar. 

“The ‘slands lying between the various creeks are 
a favourite resort of seagulls and other birds during 
the breeding season, their nests being quite um 
approachable for the most part owing to the soft 
mud: and in the summer large quantities of salt 
fte_prodiced by evaporation. One little ruined 
mud fort, on one of the smaller khors, is known a 
the Kut, or fort, of Mister Zubaid al Farangi, Who 
this individual was, and what he did, history does 
not relate, but he deserves to be immortalized like 
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the dead pilot, whose tomb, Qabr an Nakhuda, wis 
{ill zecently the only landmark in the khor. 
‘Commander Somérvilles reports bore fruit in due 
couree, and when, in S609, the Pensian Railway 
Syndicate obtained from the Persian Government 
an option to build a line northwards from the Persian 
Gulf the terminus was specified as Mohammerah, ot 
alteatively, Khar Must the potentialities of which 
had been fully explained to the authorities in Tehran, 
i indeed, they ‘were not already avare of them, 
But in point of fact, at a much eaflier date (in 905) 
the possibilites of ichor Musa as a terminus of the 
dad Railway had been raised by Lord Elen 
Sotough in te House of Lords the da bing that 
the physical disadvantages of Basra and the polit 
objections to Kuwait as terminusmignt be avotded, 
with benefit to Persia, by placing the terminus in 
Persian territory on the Khor Musa, This solution 
would have had, in certain circumstances, the 
farther advantage to Periain the event of the 














‘Bonnah (Wataderbc 
af Nereis) was Sed by the nage of HL. 
Redbreast (List. Spreckey, RN) in. September, 
‘220 is pry arsoiy etanng a watery gave 
Erorising ide In 2924 an aval sury ofthe mod 
fats between the Karun and ‘Khar Musa ‘wes 
Tade, and the land connections ascerained 

‘shor Musa has, unquestionably, the makings of a 
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rallway constructed thence to Awa, after rosing 
the Karun to Dizful,a distance of nearly one hundre 


‘We may safely assume that neither the ‘Pasion 
Government nor ther adviser were blind to the 
Falative merits of the two sites; whet, then, were 
‘the considerations that led them to deride in favour 
of iehor Musa?” The answer isto bo found in the 
chequered history of Tureo-Persian relations. 

"Song peri of intermittent but chronic warfare 
aetween Pirkey and Persia was brought to a close 
ly the Treaty of Brzerum in 1825, confirmed and 
plied by the Treaty of x8y7. These treat 
Sthlch dealé mong other mattes with the frontier 
Tete the ro. countes declzed thal tha 

ation fegulsted bya Treaty of 274 
Sthich in ts {um confined a Teeaty of 3639) af 
Which apparently no copy now exis.” All these 
Eeates most be regarded, in international law, to 
‘bin fll forcesg far as they have not been specincaly 
Shrogated, and ‘rag, as & Suoceston Stat, must Ue 
regarded, to some ¢xtent, to be bound by them, 
‘The Treaty of 2847 dealt, however, speiicaly with 
th frontier da the Shatf al Arab in the following 
aus: 





“Le Gouversement Ottoman s'engage formellement & 
ct que la vile et échelle de Moharamars, Ile de Khe, le 
Ties d'ancrage, et aussi les torrains de la rive orientale, 
Cestidire, dela vive gauche du Schatt ul Arab, qui sort 
fa la possession des tibus reconnus comme relevant de ia 
Perse, Solent dans la possession du Gouvernement Persin en 
‘lene souveraineté 

“Outre” el Tes navies Pera, auroit Je droit de 
naviguer en pleine Uberté sur le Schatt ul Arab, depuis 
Tendroit of op fouve se jette dans la mer jusqu'au point de 
‘contact des froniéres des deux parties.” 


Frontier Demarcation 133 


Tt was furtier agred that the frontier should be 
fixed by Commissioners. They were duly appointed, 
‘but fated to ageee, and the mediation of Great 
Batain and Ractis ae invoked. ‘These powers, in 
{irn, appointed Commissioners to asist the lini 
fophe powers to Teach sn agreement; success Gil 
fut however attend their deliberations, for reasors 
into which iis not necesary fo enter, and ft was 
ot until xpra that a protocol was finaly 

ty. Turki and ‘Pesiadplonipotentities at one 
Santinople, which defined the whole frontier line 
fiom Fag to Ararat, and provided for it demarcation 
bys Turkish and. Persian Commisiorers with, He 
Zhistance of Sritsh and Rossan arbitrators, Ths 
line fhe ik was complied the fal protogl wa 
‘lfned on October a7th x ays ater Tukey 
‘eared war on Rogen. “A week later Great Beta 
Giclared war on Turkey, and less tan a month 
lcter Basra war in the hands of an Indian Expe 
tionary Fore. 

“Te plotocel of r012, based on the Treaty of 184, 
provided that the whole af the main stream of the 
Bhatt al Arab should be included in the territory of 
“Turkey, except at Mobammerah, where the ancher- 
See" mentioned in the testy’ was lett. to Penis. 
‘AE point the boundary ‘between the. two 
Stunts, us denned by the Commissioners in 2924 
{Slowed for Sve miles up stream and about 
nile down’ stream, the siddle ine of the mais 
Seam, 

"The Military Administration of ‘Mesopotamia 
found itet obliged in 70:5, owing tothe immense 
fie inte umber of etme iting Baar 
to take steps to regulate pilotage, to provide lights 
{Sd buoys ad navgntond sat, both an the ver 
and on the bar, and to undertake dredging oper: 
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tions, Time did not admit of diplomatic discussion, 
and full jurisciction over the Shatt al Arab waterway 
‘vas, by unilateral act, forthwith assumed. 

“This step pst an end to a modus vivend, which 
ad existed Botween Turkish and Persian aathorites 
con the spot since steamships began to visit the 
Shatt al Arab, and probably much ear, whereby 
jrsdiction ofall kinds on the Shatt (up tothe point 
here both banks were in possession of Turkey) 
Yas joinlly shared, the medio fom aquae belig 
Tegarded as the boundary, notwithstanding the 
Treaty of 1847. 

‘The goveratients of Tuckey and Persia, and ther 
local representatives, did not, before the’ war, take 
a metictlously bureaucratic oF legalistic view of the 
foxt of treaties. “As a matter of principle, they 
referred to allow matters to drift, to maintain, and 
Gevelop as need arose, a non-committal modus vivendé 
which, would work, rathe: than to hammer out a 
Tigid diplomatic instrument which might raise more 
ead tan i aed ii 

‘This point of view, which should by no means be 
dismissed as the fruit of indolence or ineptitude, 
may be illustrated by a conversation which, as one 
of the Mediating Commissioners, I held with the 
‘Turkish representative on the Frontier Commission 
of ag14. We liad discussed, for howrs, a knotty 
Point, where our instructions left room for a legit 

“difference of opinion. 
‘Tranchons la question” said I, “Let us give a 
‘Gear decision, even if tis unfavourable to one sie.” 
“Non, non cherchons une formule,” said the Turkish 
(Commissioner; “let us fied a form of Words which 
will evade the real issue, whilst appearing to settle 
it” “T expressed dissent and surpise® "Telles 
‘questions ne se tranchent pas par des phrases ef des 
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bouts de papier. Les actes diplomatiques sont trop 
facilement bouieversés par les événements, ct 
par les faits et gestes des deux partis.” A decision 
Snfinitely unfavourable to one side, he explained, 
‘would be a source of renewed friction. If, on the 
other hand, we could, by juggling with words, keep 
the peace for ten years, we should do all and’ more 
‘than our predecessors had done. Events have showa 
Hat he was right—the question is stil undecided: 
‘the ambiguous formula sth holds the fed, and events 
have deprived the issue, for the time being, of 
inportance, It will doubles exercise the ingenuity 

(%a future generation of diplomats and frontier 

-To return, however, to. the point at issue, the 
Porsian Government, ‘and their expert advisers, 
including a distinguished U.S. citizen, Mr. Poland, 
wore undoubtedly impressed by the strength of the 
arguments in favour of a terminus on the Shatt al 
Arab, But its advantages were outweighed, in the 
foyer of the Persian Cabinet, by ite proximity to the 
“fraq frontier, and by the territorial rights and 
unilateral administration of the ‘Iraq governments 
in the Shatt al Arab, The relations of the two 
countries have not hitherto been particularly friendly 
—they are divided by differences of temperament and 
fof race as well as of tongue, and by numerous minor 
cctuses of friction. A more accommodating spirit on 
Doth sides, and a more agile diplomacy, might have 
enabled Persia to decide in favour of hiohammerah. 
Sach a decision would have reacted favourably on 
“Iraq. for it ould have increased, indirectly, the 
trafic of Basta. Amour propre, however, on both 
sides, proved too strong, and Khor Musa was finally 
chosen as the site for the terminus. 

‘A temporary jetty has been built at Bander 
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Shapur, over which railway material can be landed, 
anda line, on standard gauge, has bern laid thence 
to Ahwaz, There it erosoes the Karun by an imposing 
steel bridge over a thousand yards Tong and runt 
up the right bank of the Diz River to Dizful. Over 
ths section two trains week were running in each 
rection in rg3t, and the line is being continued 
beyond Dizful to the foot of the wall of mountains 
which it has to traverse on its way to Burujird. 
‘Beyond that point detailed surveys up the Diz gorges 
have not yet been completed, but itis known thet 
very heavy expenditure will be involved, including 
tunnelling and rock-cuttings on a large scale, in con 
structing the next r40 miles to Burujire, Beyond thet 
town there isa choice of two routes, either throush 
Daulatabad, Hamadan and Kezvin to. Tehran, 
some 374 miles in all, or by a more direct route, 
seving 55 miles, but missing Hamadan and Kazvia, 

‘At the Caspian end, the line has been laid {com 
Bandar Gaz to Aliabad, through Sari, a distance of 
same miles, and is in operative condition. Work ia 
ow commencing on the next section, over the 
shoulder of the Elburz by way of the Firuzkuh Pass 
(7.380 feet). OF the three hundred miles to Tehran, 
rearly a hundred are across high mountains, ine 
volving twenty-five miles of tunnels. 

Tt is understood that the cost of railway con- 
siretion to date, is about thre, milion pounds 
sterling, all of which has been met from a special 
‘tax on sugar and fea (which have been constituted 
monopoly) which brings in about one million 

inds Stering a year—a very heavy,drain om the 
inances of the country. ‘The total cost of this trunle 
line, fand when completed, is estimated very roughly 


‘This hfe, mae iat Bata 0 Cogn to form pst fsa 
swigntee Sty Wane sae - 
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a twenty-four million pounds, but may be half a 
much again, if to the capital cost i added the 
interest and deficit on operating expenses before 
Completion of the great semertaltng 

Tis superfluous to add that that the net revenues 
to be derived from the line are most unlikely to 
salfce to meet interest and amortization charges on 
the original cost. The mest that can be expetted = 
‘the most, in fact, that the Persian Government hope 
“is that it wil be poslble to meet working expentes 
plus a reserve for maintenance, trom the ‘ratte 
Feceipts, ‘The primary object of the ne is to make 
Petsla independent of i neighbours in all thet 
‘emeerns the movement of international trade; and 
‘he Shah, and his ministers, consider that no sacrifice 
{Poo great to encompass so important an aim. 

‘An existing fine rom Julla on the Russian 
frontier to Tabriz, a distance of some eighty miles, 
‘with a branch to’Sufian on the Urmis Lake, thirty 
bles stant, might have been extenéed to Kazvn 
and Tehran.” A-line (aid by the Government ef 
Tadia ‘during the war) from the Indo-Persian 
ftontier at ‘Nushki to Duzdab might have been 
extended" to Nasratabad, the chiet town of ‘he 

ovince of Sestan, and thence to Kerman or Meshed. 
Tine Government of Indi, indeed, ofered to under: 
{ake the construction, on terms 10 be arranged, but 
the offer was not entertained. The Shah, in fact, 
was not dispesed to adop such half measures—the 
Tite of his dreams was to be “all red”: its termini 
under Persian control, its ownership, management 
gad maintenance Persian, its finances untainted 
foreign loans. We may doubt the ‘wisdom of he 
policy: ‘ut we cannot withhold our admiration 


“he at of sana eauge tie fem asda o Nauti (ss 
ania) Sie foods 
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from the erginator of the grandiose scheme. The 
question cannot be looked at colely from an economic 
Sandpoint. To-day, a any rate, patriotic sentiment 
‘vershadows other Consideration’ 

Set thi plate wil ps andthe projected tre 
stom Baghdad to Tehran may (eee p. 123) te 
restored fo favour. But it would be of no value 
tiles i led toa Mediteranean port. Surveys for 
Bich a lin have indeed teen made, betwen 
dad and’ Houle, but the prospect "of construction 
remote. “The cost on Standard gioge, uniform 
with that of the main railway systems of Eeypt, 
Palestine, Syria. and Turkey, would: not. be Tess 
than eight Million pounds, the distance not les 
then six hundred les, the tate inufiient @ 
ey working expenses. "An. aligament Via Tiknt 
nd Homs, giving access to the fertile and climatic- 
aly altace hhlands of Syria would be shrtr 

cheaper and might eventoaly asst the adminis- 
trative union of Syria snd rag, but itis at the 
Joment for political reasons anathiems in Baghdad 
The real argoment. in favour of either alignment 
is that it would make posible the agcuitural and 
astral development of the Syrian cesert plates. 
Experimental borings. by the. French authorities 
in Syria, and in connecton with the oll pipedine 
fom Kirkuk to Halls, hve shown that water can 
be obtained, in great quantities at depths of fom 
150 to 400 fet. With cheap oil avaiable from the 
prpeline, and with vast areas of fertile soil ready 
{orhand, this discovery opens up vistas of develop- 
iments which may prove to be of the highest 
importance to the Mile ast, for &he-winter alts 
in the desert are a5 heavy as in most parts of the 
Persian platesu: itis only in summer and autumn 
that thefe is a shortage of water, 








CHAPTER VI 
THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF PERSIA 


“Wa die a hing ta era shal ot ony 
be drosperous but srong—sirng in her resarcs, rong i 
te hai, trong ie aan ore hat 
nay parse the peal fathom whe ‘alee, 
Teel ond eoatligg tons Sauatewe 


jcc on th caso of hv of HLL. Marfa 
Shak to Eogand 16s; quoted by Mrs Baio, 
Jaume ie Perse 98 2h 


“Tins volume ss fn no sense a history of Persia, bt 
it'S Smnpomsiile to deal with modem tendencies 
‘ithout some prefatory relerence to the past 

‘When expressing this emphatically to the Ruler 
ofa sendy Sat ie cord wishes of His Majesty 
Government for its future strength, es well ‘as for 
{is materal prosperity, Lerd Salcbuiry had in mind 
the great importance which q strong and independent 
Persia possesed for Great Britain as a. irendly 
buffer State on the western frontier of her Indian 
Empire. For generations past the rivalries and 
conlicting polcis of Great’ Britain end Rusia in 
‘sia had been a chronie source of ansety and often 
cf danger; indeed more than once. diplomatic 
‘elations had become so acutely strained as to bring 
the two Powers to the very brine of war. 
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The Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 x32 


vas impossible for the Government of India 10 
low “any European Power, and more especially 
Russia, ‘to overrin Centrl ‘and. Soathern Pers 
and. so fo ach the Gulf, or to sequire naval 
facts in the latter, even without such territorial, 
connections.” 

Russa, on being approached, proving favourable 
to the idea, negotiations were in due course initiated 
sad resulted fn the Ango-Runan Convention of 
‘August, 2907, "Lis male provisions tr egaed 10 
Persia wore, briefly: "That all existing concessions 
enjoyed by either party fa any part of the count 
wefe to be respected; “but that for the future their 
interests and activities were to. be confined to 
glint and wallet spores, vn, Rosin, to 
the region Iying north of line passing trom Quast | 
Sein‘on the Turco-Perlan frontier on the wet 
to Kak, the point wisre the Rustan, Persian 
and Afghan frontiers meet on the east; and 
Gusar Baitary, to the tersitory south of a live 
Fanning from Qasll, on the Perse-Afghan toate 
trough Birjand and’ Kerman to Bandar “Abbas 
on the Persian Gulf. Each of the high-contracting 
frurties undertook not to” seek commercial. 
Palitical concesions in. the sphere of the other, 
While the "tract intervening between the. to 
Spheres above indicated wat to be regarded as 
tral ground in which nether party might obtain 

‘With the Convention vas published aleter from 
His Majesty's Secretary of State for Forelgn Alas 
to his Rastian collet, stating that the” Percan 
Calf lay outtde the scope of the convention, bat 
that Russia recognized the special interests of Great 
Bntain in the Gull, which would be maintained by 
the latter as heretofore. 
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Tt will be seen fcom the foregoing that the sub- 
stance of the policy advorated by Lord Curzon was 
embodied in the terms o! the convention, and. tis 
seictaning Hh threw tilting 
arty in Rossa biterly opposed to any agreemeat 
Sith England, and rather Ia favour of a alliance 
with Germany. 

ow strong this party was, and how deeply it 
felt that Russian interests in Persia had been 
‘rejudesd, may be stan rom the following extracts 
From a secret memorandim presented to the Crit 
Nicholas Ilia February, x02, by RN. Dummovo, 
Minister of Interior in the Witie Cabinet 





“In Persia, lo, our poston has been no better sinc the 
conelasion of tie S907 agreement. “Everyone reals Our 
‘redeminantinence fn tht country undke Shah Nese od 
Bin, that is, exactly at a time. when our relations with 
England were most strained." From the moment of it 
‘sccord with the late, we have found ouraeives draw into 
‘Emumber of stange attempts to impoce upon the Pern 
jeeple an enteey neechess constitution, wath the resle 
Eat ve ourselves contributed to the ovecthrow, for the 
‘best of our inveterate enenies, of a menarch who wis 
devoted to Keucia. That iy, not only fave we gina 
pothing, But we have sflered alos all lng the ine «= 
“There ean bene doubt (in the event ofa European Was) ss 
dean outburst of hated fo so in Pera, an probes 
‘gst amongst the Moslem the Caucass and Turkstan; 
itis posible at Afghanistan, as a ent of that unre, 
may act against ts, s+ + The vital intaests of Husa 
2 Germany ao ak oats Tw. tenor 
conamie acquisitions which might really prove useful tous 
Sie" avaib aly tn place Gea Hal) ie oat 
Smbitions may mest opposition from England, but by 10 
‘beans fom Gemany." ‘é 

phe ety Hav Sen: amet Bi ry, Sle, 
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‘The same note was struck in a speech in the Duma 
by N. E, Markov in May, 1914. 


“What is Iappening in Persia? In Persia we, ave 
being pushed ott. We are being pushed out of there from 
fevery Side, and who is it that fs driving us out? tis 
England” 


News of the conclusion of the Convention n> 
ies Cee ee eee 
Scvihendiog coety nat of carats ba BS 
Baieh Mite opadatg emaphaticaly ese sieht 
tat sggreive daten on the put of Great Buin 
or dee on er pect co terbre in Peete ay 
ted aa dort et sce Iteton to pet 
He Tiepondnce’ asd teers are Ske 
eg eee pe 
foth in these asurances/and the convention may 
teasid to have become furnag palatine History 
clanglo-Persen tations Pesians apparently 
ees ae td be bata 
tan for a promis of Rusiey soppory nv 

event of a European War. A cartoon published in 
Binch atthe tere depiied a Persia at ating 
thea batween ¢ etan bear and 2 Betish oe 
"Tul pat is head," sayg the bear to the lan ae 
yar all strates cal Spe et Beta at 
Hitedt™ pleads the eat! The cartoon accarsely 
Teprsinted the ‘Fersan potst of ww. Te wes 
printed in Persie and dciuted (o avery corer 
ofthe county. Notuing coud have mare esloly 
depleted the ational tsi 

uring the Great War the fact that practically 
the whale of the intervening necteal ve bobress 
the two sphere of intent pected ie the Sor 
vention Coname practically Berged is the ates ih 
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wich the British Expeditionary Force in. Meso 
fotania ‘had to opernte, necekitatsd its bel 
trated, forthe tine being at any sate, as part 
fhe British sphere of hates ad ts theeFeouese 
Russia made no object, "So far as the British 
Government were conceraed there was never the 
Teas desire on her part inthis connection to diverge 
ffom her time-honoured policy of respect for Persia's 
independence and integrity, but judging from the 
aie of Rana’ reprewarativas dag the war 
there can be litle dowbs that bad she remained 
sith her viterious alles tothe end, she would have 
laced, her own interpretation onthe “liberty of 
action” whieh she now claimed in her own sphere 
interest. However, the question was set at rest 
By the apse ofthe Convention in 2937 on the advent 
othe Bolshevik régime. 

But the fact remained shat ifthe emtinoance of 
Persia as an independent State was fo be ensured 
2 good deal ore tas clesry needed than the mere 
{cpetition ofthe announewtont of Lord Saleburys 
divs, and thse of Sit John Malcolm a century before 
him, that its maintendnoe was "an integral part of 
Batish polly." 

The Turks and Russians tad made Persia a 
battlefield" in 1925-6.” When the “Russian, fores 
hod aay font Northern Persia after the Bolshoyie 
Revolution of sory and the Turko- Ruston Armistes 
of December, zor7 thy It the Turks in undisputed 
possesion of the field, vith fee neces Tor te 
German ally and homies teary pat 
Parsi, and with liberty Yo obtain petrol from 
Baku and manganese from the Cauatis, and grat 
and cotton from the countries bordering. ov the 
Caspian Sea, such commodities ‘beng ‘urgently 
needed by the Central Povers. 
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Ze to ins Aiea t 
Roar oire tian 
see fea ATR eee Soe haet 
Se ei pacer fe, net 
te nent p Kone keen i's 
est h wes Row aa hy 
Tes ee 

aaa ea TR Mat 
ied toy Sh ot ad ee 
TPs TOT ionn no Baia opr 
ath devopeatTaie Me espe 
ie nl ae Menkes te Sts 
Mate te Cate Re 
score pal it Se 
Pes ay lags Sen a 
disclaimed any intention of making peace with the 
Ser Poe Wares the 
ti at of en ened Bar tae 
raed cree ES SIE ge cee 
Deets Saat 
See RT eae eae 
feria deel te Su ef 
Bee whe pcs Bate ea 
et Novena arth, 2918, sit not penetrate %. 

ig Fe NH sn 
ty of ie Rene rey 
Sree oe Sale Osan Op 
General Pramson accompanied by representatives 
of rgce al e OORTNT cP Bctens 
Bu cents ioe Conae Pen greta 
seeped clioe CORP aan a id 
etary Be fala ots tat 
Fri daa gee came 

Hone Rees guy tented 
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maneuvres and by somewhat similar intrigues 
Emongst the Turkmans in North-East Persia. 

"There was every reason to think that these move- 
ments had for their object the dismemberment of 
Persia, whereas it was more than ever important, 
from the point of view of British interests, that the 
ingdom should continue to exist, in full independ 
sce and integrity, as a friendly ‘neighbour on the 
fanks not only of India, but now also of “Iraq. If 
Persia was tobe maintained securely in that postion, 
4 fundamental feature of British policy must cleariy 
be the establishment of herown position and influence 
iit the Sha’ goverament on a fem and deie 
Tass, and for such a step the portents, atthe capital 
at any rate, seemed distinctly favourable. We had 
merged victaous from the Great War,-and those 
{in high places who had backed the wrong horse were 
anxious enough to manifst their change of heart. 
Wit “the atomate lagse of the hated: Anglo- 
Russian Convention of 1907, the reflected un- 
Jepplar whieh Great Tetaln ‘had incored ay 
fending herself to it seemed to have died a natural 
death, while at the same juncture she was, the 
aly source from which tie country could look for 
‘any form of prompt assistance in the not unlikely 
contingency f Bolshevik aggression. Tt should be 
Some tn mind, too, that such military dispositions 
as existed in Persian territory at the moment of the 
Armistice were being continued for the time beirg 
in order to give Persia an opportunity of organizing 
arrangementsof her own. A British force established 
at Kezvin was acting in concert with a British 
fotila on the Caspian, whereby the approaches to 
the capital wore covered; while to the north-west 
the Persian frontier was safeguarded by a cordon of 
British troops running from Batum through Tiflis 
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to Baku, In the south order had bean established 
by the South Persian Rifles, which under British 
direction had become an efficient force, though it 
trad now come to be regarded by the Central Govert= 
ment with some suspicion. 

Thus, for the time being at any rate, Persia wes, 
five from the danger of aggression from the north, 
or tribal unrest in the south, while apart from these 
comforting conditions in the provinees, the central 
auministration at Tehran was being’ assisted in 
Imeeting its current expenditure by a system of 
advances from the Brush exchequer. By such 
exredients only had it been possible to keep the 
‘blministrative machine in reasonable working order 
Tt was well understood, however, that these arrange: 
nents were flies of war-time cxigency and might 
besuspended at any moment, Before tnat happened, 
and the goverment became submerged in an abyss 
‘of bankruptcy, her national interests clearly rendered 
it urgent that the foundations of her relations with 
Great Britain, disturbed as they had inevitably been 
by the repercussions of the war, should be re- 
established on a clear and sympathetic basis. In 
Such circumstances it was but natural that the 
Persian Govemment of the day should invite Great 
Britain to concert with her constructive plans to 
that end, to be formulated in a defniie Agreement, 
‘The idea was, of course, welcomed by the Britis 
Government, and at the beginning of Yor9 negotiz- 
tions were initiated between His Majesty's Minister, 
under instructions from London, and the Persian 
Prime Minister and two members of his Cabine. 
The discussions continued throughout the summer, 
and the task of the British representative was not 
rendered the easier by the fact that a delegation 
from Persia, headed by the Foreign Minister, 
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Mushavar ul Mamali, had appeared at the Peace 
Conference in Parisand had demanded hearing, asa 
neutral power which had suffered much at the 
both of Turkey and Russiz and was entitled, amongst 
ther things, as an act of justice, toa sice of Turkish 
territory. They were refused a hearing, on the 
‘ground that they were not belligerents, and therefore 
‘ot parties to the Conference, and that to permit 
them offically to present theit claims would be to 
create a precedent Which would involve an dndefinite 
prolongation of negotiations. Persia was, however, 
invited to become a Member of the League, and is 
(r932) the only independent Muslim State in the 
League; she has had a seat on the Counc, apd 
‘been active in general support of the League, 
‘The delegates made public their demands, which 
are summarized by Mr. H. W. V. Temperley, the 
aecomplished historian of the Peace Conference, 3s 


(0) Palio —Atwogaton of the Anglo-Rustian Conven- 
tion of 907 They farther demanded the slit 
of Conia? Courts and witdraval of cont 
Sorte 

(0) BeonomisIndepedence-—Persin demanded reparation 

) Pier the Seiten of tens and dete a 

iby thee St hich ned 

in during the wa She slop med ‘eeoion 

from eancessons and 1 control of he own eeononse 
destin 

(0) Terrorist This at demand was reminiscent ofthe 
‘ld day of Pers’ hy. Olivos of the preset 
She demanded the One or het bogarys Gaechy 
‘chiming Transtopia, Merv, and. Shiva’ Tn Ue 
‘ester and noti-wsteny dtcton she actualy 
Elamed Asi Miorto the Buphrates ce, Kurita, 
Diarbeki and Mon 
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Al these demands, be it noted, were made at a 
time when the government were entirely unable to 
organize, administer, or control the kingdom of 
Parsia within ite pre-War Loundaries, 

But though hampered in some measure by the 
above episode, the negotiations in Tehran progressed 
satisfactorily, and resultedin the signature on August 
‘th, 1919, of the Anglo-Persian Agreement, the 
ferms of which were as follows: 











“Preamble: Tn virtue ofthe close tes of rendship which 
ve existed between the two Government inthe plist ands 
the conviction that itis in the eseental and: mutual 
tress of ota fur that ths shal ected, 
and thet the progess and prosperity of Perla should 
romotea tc th ttmost, i'm Hereby agreed between the 
Persian Government on the one band, and His Britannic 
Iajesty’s Minister, ating on behalf of his Government, on 
the other, as flows: 









“3, The British Government iterate, in the most 
cen are, tentang wih chy Rae 
fepeately glver inthe past to respect abecltely the inde 
rndence and ltegrity of Pena, 

“ra The Britsh Goveramest ‘vl supply, a the cost of 
the Bersian Gorerament, the services of whatever expert 
advisers may, aller consltaton between the two Govets 
ites; be eositered necessary for he sevea Goporeents 
of th Pesan Administ, Thee aise all te 
fxgaged on conracts and encowed with adequate powers, 
{fe nature of which shall be the matier of agoemert 
Ixiween the Pesian Government andthe advisers 

“'X The Baitah Coveramest wil supply, atthe cost of 
th Hen Goer oc a a rion 
ad equipment ef moder typeas may beadjadged necesety 
By a olat commision of miltary expert British ant 
‘Persia, which shal assemble forthwith forthe purpose of 
‘stimating the aesds of Peri in respect of the formation 
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fa wiform force which the Persian Govemment propos 
to create for the establishment and. preservation of order 
inthe country and on is frontiers, 
forthe parse of sxancing the reorms indicated 
ruses 2 and of this agreement, the British Govern: 
‘Rent ofr fo ovide or arrange a aubstantnl loan or fhe 
Tessan Goverment, for whkh adequate security shal be 
sbught by the two’ Governments in conaltation ia the 
‘ens ff cle or ther stress nce ste 
{Sspral ofthe Persian Goverment, Pending the comp 
{Sh of negoiauons for such loan the ats Goverment 
vl supply on seount of i sich fands at may be necessary 
soil ee si reforms 
“ss, The Britsh Goverament fully recognising the urgent 
reed which exists forthe improvement of communications 
is Per, wih view both tothe extol trade and te 
[eeventon of amin, are prepared 9 corpeate ith the 
Ferdan  Goverament for ihe encouragement of Angle 
Fersian enterpie in ths diction both by means of ral- 
Yay constuction and other forms of transport; subject 
Lays to the amination of the problems by experts ted 
EeVagreements betwen the {vo Govemants a fo fhe 
tur profeto which may be most secewary, practice 
Eid prose aes 
‘The two Governments agree to the appointmeat 
forthwith of a committee of experts Tor the examination 
aod revision ofthe existing eostoms tril with a View ‘0 
its reconstruction on a bas calculated to accord wih the 
Iigitimate interests of the country and to promote is 
rospeniy, 








Signed at Teheran, August oth, 1920 


At the same time the Persian Government was 
informed, in reply to the demands submitted to the 
Peace Conference, that Great Britaia,consented 0 
co-operate in the revision of treaties, to agree to 
the rectification of the frontier at o:rtain points, 


By a epee agreement Pea na to cnt or & Bit lan of 
fooodco tt yore 
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and to suppart Persia's daim to compensation for 
damage sufiered at the hands of other belligerent. 
‘As far as the text of the document. was ‘con 
crmed-—and it was innocent of any secret clauses 
whatever—it represented a reasonable and straight= 
forward scheme for the rehabilitation of the Persian 
administration which the chaotic conditions result- 
fing’ from. widespread repercussions of the Great 
War during the past for years hed completely 
“_ Onis signature steps were forthwith taken to pu 
itinto execution. A distinguished official of HLA 
Board of Trade was deputed to Tehran, and presided 
over ajoint Committe for the revision of the existing 
festomts tariff in the interests of Persia, An expert 
fiom the Briish ‘Treasury was appointed with the 
necessary staff to overhatl and re-orgenize Persian 
finances, and a mailitary expert to. initiate the 
eases ‘contemplated’ "onder Arde 3 of Ue 
agreement. All these functionaries quickly start 
porke eresseed sendy Sed 
sian colleagues. His Majesty A ah Qajar, 
who had never expressed other than approval fot 
the agreement, proceeded shortly afterits eonclusian 
on a long-planned visit to Europe, and while in 
England made more than one appreciative public 
reference fo the measure. Up to this pont thetelore, 
45 far as Persia was concerned, the portents for the 
future of the agreement sezmed, on the surface st 
any rate, promising enough. Its reception abroad, 
however, proved ‘much less favourable. » Foreien 
cites, in the fost place, complained of the xecrecy 
with @ transaction had been negotiated, 
Allied governments evidently felt injured that Great 
Britain had not taken them into her confidence. As 
a matter of fact, however, to have subjected the 
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details of such an instrument to public discusion and 
{nternationalertcsm while in Course of negotiation 
‘would surely have been. in elfect, toil t unborn: 
itn thease, as ove own statecrnan Viscount Grey, 
then Ambassador in Washington, pointed out at the 
pe mga was wndubady mae ina 
Sibmiting the Agreemert for the approval of the 
Teague, before publication 

Had the Majlis been summoned at oncp, i might 
conceivably Inve rated the arrangement, for Ore 
Were those ia: Tehran who saw in it the seeds of 
"ational rebirth, and fel iin any cast toe a leser 
anger. than a régime of Bolshevism; but. the 
‘sponsible ministers evidently shrank from staking 
their reputations on an appeal to that body, anda 
ew factor, Bolshevik activity in the Caucasts, had 
ow tobe faken into account, ‘The government did 
Fdeed continue to act ae ifthe agreement were in 
cperation, the Bridsh advisers above refered 10 
Wing allowed to proceed unintercuptedly with their 
fespectve taske;" bot all the time'a pubic opinion 
Tostile to the arrangement was gatheting force, and 
row a varity of extraneous happenings seemed to 
combine to austen its demise, “Thus the Brith 
foree on the Baghdad-Kezvin line was withdrawa 
a change of incumbents, in the course of Foreign 
Gee tute, secured ie a sje Legato, 
the young Shah returned fom his sajoira in Bazope, 
anid his areival was soon followed by the resignation 
 Vossgh at ‘Bowie's Cabinet, which ha ban 
responsible fer the agreement, ‘They were succeede 
Jb ofiee by one ofa vary diferent colour which 
ced that action on the terms of he agreament 
‘ust proceed no further pending the. submision 
atthe instrument to an assembled. Majlis for 
‘tiesto. 
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‘The measure remained thus, in a state of suspended 
animation until its final repudiation after the coxp 
dial of February, 292%, 


Looking back dispassinately on the episode of 
the Agresinnt after the passage of twelve years it 
Js far fo remand the reader that the document was 
framed ata juncture when Pers was in an extremey 
catieal ndidons ruled by an enete and dacredied 
ynasty and with a governmental regime, which 
stemed to have no chance of Teguning oqo 

{thout friendly and prompt assistance from outsice 
Sieh assistance as was needed, Great Britain was in 
the best postion to afford, and in the clear interest 
ce both countses she was prepared to afford it; bat 
in the framing of the document, concluded with that 
cbject in view, two phencmens, ultimately account: 
able for its abrogation, were not foreseen: Arstly, 
the extraordinary stimulus imparted to nationalist 
fentimente in all Muhammadan counties alreséy 
aroused by the events of the war, by the gradual 
fealization of the portent of President. Wilson's 
famous “Fourteen "Points;" and. secondly, the 
sudden passage across the Persian famament of a 
‘tear in the person of Riza Khan Satip. who, 03 
His Majesty Risa ‘Khan Pahlev, has refabiated 
his country to sich an astonishing extent during the 
past decade.” Such lumiraries are creations of the 
moment and give no warning of their comin 
but, notwithstanding” that ths phesomenon pe 
tended the diom of the Anglo-Persian Agreement, 
Se can ow, with all sincerity, congratalate the 
Fersian nation on the sucress already achieved and 
con the prospect of more august future. under 
His Majesty’ vigorous ‘gis, then it could ‘have 
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oped to achieve under an Anglo-Pesian Conven- 
tim however honesty latrprted by. the partis 
ok 
I as caeny tr opie to mak har ened 
with the Sovet Government and to'se so at nce: 
th prose sot fn exten” Asay 
as January 1998, Trotsky, as Commssir for Foregg 
ars, had informed the Persian Government thet 
they no longer regarded the treaties of i907 at 
Hilice, tne were ean an Seek 
ivleges granted to'prevs Russian Governente 
Ey Petia including the Treaty ef Turkomancha, 
hereunder Kussag subjects th Perse enjoyed 
eens, of extra-territorialit x i 
im June, Zero, this annoucement. was ampli’ 
a ote’ daced to tie Postar Goveram by 
the Gove: tepresentative in Persia, Klomtsey, 
elang thoes 





(2) All Persian debts to the Cearist Goverment were 
aaulled 


(2) Rusa ater nthe intemal alas of Pera 
‘Was at an end, epeclly in questons relating f2 
Eistoms, Posts and Telegraph 

(0) Al Rusia oficial and private concesons were voit 
except it is understend) the Fisheries Concession 
‘eth houdguates in Glan 

(@) The Russian Bank in Persia was dedared the prox 
pesty ofthe Persian people (its assetewere "frozen, 
Re abies considerate 

(5) Al roads alway tne, et, in Pets, Became the 
Dopert ofthe Petia aon, 

(6) Russia abandoped all claim to. extrateiteria 
‘avileges for is nationals. 


1 Hank il pying. notes, some teeters 


Russo-Persian Treaty of gar us 


‘This unitateral statement of intention was calew 
lated esto nett the Bosion Goverment tan to 
tmibarrass Great Bata 

Not only were the corponding Britah aseets 
twenty or thirty times as gitat ae tase of Russi, 
bat to make a present of them to the Ferstan nati 
wns clearly a gesture of whic ony « Common 
Government ws capable: they were ie face Evin 
tvay assets whieh Were for the ot part nek hel 
ele 

fow months later, in October negotiations b 

in Moscow for a Russo-Persian Treaty, which Was 
cencluded in Februay, 192 "The tecty delared 
tha’ the Soviet conderincl the aggresis policy af 
the Grav! sine, and promlast te rekcn Book 
fice Sie nel aa af Fern, Dre 
viion was made forthe temporary cespation 
Paria by Ruslan troops inherent ofether powers 
ting Persia as a base or an attack on Soviet Rass, 
‘Thetdeclaraione in the note of Jane, tg: wer 
Heeiel id Gacoey Grade eaeete s 
Sfandoned'should not be given to a third power 
trihout the consent of the ‘Soviet Goveriaont 
Fre, use of the Caspian Sen was aly ‘granted © 
Fae 

By this treaty, Russo-Persian relations were 
piacha ona am Bais nek mers oneal i pastes 
{han was to beexpecfod having opard fo the elatve 
Meength of the pares, Wt eto tending ty 
emmplicate and cloud sw Persan afaiee were stl 
works. Sovit troops ocepied Clan’ the valable 
pian’ Wisiries, “based? on Porn” tortor, 
were esourer of icon, and ints decaion & 
wibarow ll Btith oope fom Pointe Bol 
Sheviks saw an cetsion for spreading thelr gospel 
""Eanin,” writes Fischer (.4a8)," weighed the plan 
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for Sovietizing Khorasan, other Communists urged 
paltry, peneration into Persia, using Gian 26 3 
tase.””” He adds that Lenin was quickly dissuaded: 
that, however, is not the impression created on the 


spot in those days, To quote Pindar (Pyth X,): 


"it at i i 
OA EE a, 
soli inen eerie 
Tal te Sa 


From Apri, 1920, onwards a Red Army under 
Raskolnikov was entrenched in the Persian port of 
Enzeli, in the province of Gilan, from which! the 
British troops had retired in order 40 avoid em 
‘unequal conflict, and a so-called Soviet Republic of 
Gilan was established, and continued till October, 
agar. "Its existence’ compelled Persians to. re: 
consider their attitude towards the Anglo-Persien 
‘Agreement. 

“The Qajar Shah, if we are to believe Rothstein, 
the Soviet Ambassador at Tehran (quoted by 
Fischer, j. 288), declared that he felt a new man 
‘when he heard the guns ofthe Red Fleet bombardirg 
Enzeli and Resht-—a pretty example of diplomatic 
caution, for mp monarch ovéd more to Great Briain 
deserved less of his people than id the port 
Sultan Ahmad Shah. sid 

‘The official view of the Soviet Government was 
that the Caucasian comrades had got out of hand: 
indeed in June, 192, in concert: with prominent 
Georgians, ‘they. commenced to march on Tehran, 
and Moscow bad no litle dificulty it inducing them 
fb desist, Had they persisted, the Russo-Persien 
‘Treaty of February, 1o2r, would have been torn up, 
cone or more Soviet Republics would have been 
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established in Northern Persia, and the Persian 
Government would have transferred its capital to 
Tsfaban where, supported by the powerful tribal 
chments of the south, sid by British forces, it 
would have doubtless entrenched itself successfully. 

‘The partition of Persia would have become an 
accomplished fact, and a new and isastrous era 
would have opened for Persia, and for British 
strategic interests. Fortunately for the peace of 
‘the world’ other counsels prevalled. 


“Some Communists in Bala and Moscow," writes Fischer 
‘ill urged the ‘Sovitization” of Persia. But the Soviet 
Glvernment was in possession of information fom Persia 
which would have prevented it fom supporting the cause 
of Red revolution fo-the shsh's Kingdom. Moreover, e= 
‘Rotlstein once wrote: “Vou may rest astured that any. 
attempt on our part to start @ revolution in any part of 
Persia would inmediately throw it into the hands of the 
British, who, would be receved as the saviours of the 
Fatherland” 








Faced with the certainty that a Soviet move in 
the north of Persia would be followed by similar 
and not less decisive action by the British Govern- 
ment in the south, Moscow decided to support the 
Persian Goverment in combating fissiparous move- 
ments in North Persia; Great Britain, for somewhat 
similar reasons, followed a similar ‘policy in the 
south. It is a commonplaée in the mouths of critics 
of foreign policies that action provokes reaction: it 
is not less true that action may be neutralized by 
action. ‘The post-war policy of Great Britain hee 
been violently criticised. Exitus acta probat : the 
fact that Persia's boundaries remained unaltered by 
the Great War, and that Soviet Russia, in the first 
flush of revolutionary ardour, decided not to attempt 
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to Sovietze Persia, is due solely to the policy 
pursued. by Great’ Britin in those years, for 
There was ‘at that petiod no indigenous force in 
Persia ‘which conld have ‘opposed any. efective 
resistance, : 

“The outstanding feature of the next ten years is 
the diplomatic and administrative ski ‘ofthe 
Persian Government in taking advantage of the 
fortunate conjunction of external circumstances 
aullined above. "A combination of circumstance, 
{o which Persia herself ad made no contribution, 
{ed to the withdrawal of occupying troops. Public 
sentiment throughout the world was favourable to 
the emancipation from old conventions and shack!'s, 
yeal ar imagined, of smaler Powers. Persia's hoxt 
fad struck, and the man was found to lead the nation 
in the new paths now open to her. She had shown 
in previous epochs, as wil have been seen from the 
Iniet historiel references made ‘elsewhere inthis 
york, @ remarkable capacity. for throwing off a 
Foreign yoke, however imposed; she was 0. prove 
‘hat her abilities in this direction were by no means 
exhausted by efflux of time but were merely in 
Sbeyance. The means edopted were ‘not. always 
wholly €o her eredit but, ae Mr, Bertram Thomas 
Femarks ‘in his Arabia ‘Felix, statesmen in ouch 
Sreumstances are actuated by the stern necessities 
af he moment, not by say principles of morality 
It is an observation which applies to Europe not 
less than to Asia, and one that belevers in the 
Teague of Nations, whilst retaining tir high ideas, 
vill do well bear in mind. 

‘AS in Turkey, the reconstruction wis the work of 
ego pana lle “and the principal agency was 
the Army. Riza Khan, a sclon of a respectabe 
middle-class family of landowners, a native of the 
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Caspian province of Mazanderan, the last citadel of 
Persian independence after the fall of the Sasanian 
dynasty, had served in the Persian Cosack Division 
sinder Rosstanoffcere of the old régimn,. When the 
course of events in 1920 compelled the Russian 
oficers of the division to resign their commissions, 
Fiza Khan found his opportunity. He led the fore: 
of Pesan Coach which mated fom Kann 

han in February, 192%, to make the coup dé. 
He becune Comminderiorculet and. Miniter of 
War under the new Government, and in October, 
3925, combined that offce with that of Prime 
Minter, il as elated ezewhere, he ascended the 

‘Riza Khan was a born soldier, but he was not 
slow to acquire the techrique of'a statesman, He 
tras a passionate Nationalist, but was 20 far from 
Thstile to Western ideas that, like Mustafa Kamal, 
hirisked popularity in his zeal to apply the methods 
of Europe to the problems of Persia. Wiser than 
fhe President of the Turkish Republic, he compelled 
the obedience, but did not court the hostility, of the 
pilesthood; and the private life of Riza Khan was 
fot marked ‘by those excesses of conduct. which 
have too oftercharacteriad Oriental sovereigns and 
the presidents of Oriental republics inthe twentieth 
ceniury. Unie all his predecessors since “AbDes 
the Great, he realized thal army reform would be of 
Tite’ ‘value. less accompanied by” far-reaching 
Changes nthe national finances and cil alt 

“is first care was for the Army: it must be mage 
an effective lastrument, and it must be outeide the 
Gash of politics. ‘The Rusian officers of the Cossack 
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Divisions had left; before long he terminated the 
contracts, of the Swedish offers of the Tehran 
pole. The South Persia Rifles were, with the 
fencuirence of #he Bet Goverment, datandel 

Teorganized, without their British officers, es 
‘nits of the Persian Army, ‘The army, then about 
49,000 strong, was well clothed and well armed, 
fagely with weapons originally supplied by. the 
British Indian Government to the South Persia Rifles, 
and later supplemented from other sources. Tt wos 
paid, better end more regularly than any other in- 
Bigenous service, as had been its predecessors, the 
‘Cossack Divison and the South Persia Rifles. Tt 
vwas essential that this should continue, and thet 
other branches of the administration ‘should ‘2 
fnanced, 

The rejection of the Anglo-Persian Agreement of 
3919 had involved the retum to England of the 
Financial Mission under Mr. (later Sit Sydney) 
‘Anmitage-Smith. "With the cordial eoncurzence of 
fhe Batish Government "an American Financial 
Mission under Dr. A. C. Milspaugh took their place 
in the summer of 1922, not as officials lent by the 
Us, Government, but on private contracts 

‘Riza Khan had not Joag been in the saddle as 
Commander-in-Chief befoce the reigning monarch, 
Sultan Abinad Shah, declied to pay auother vst 0 
Europe. His departure in November, 1923, forthe 
Riviera, where he had already spent long periods in 
‘amforfabe seclusion, was regretted by no Section of 
the Persian people. As in Turkey, so in Persia, the 
army, together with the gendarmerie nnder Swedish 
oficets, commanded some of the best brains in the 
fountry, and was in a position to enforce obedience. 
‘The leading oficers were politically-minded, the rank 
and file had been well trained tinder British and 
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Rassian auspices respectively, for the service ofthe 
cauntry.. They were content to obey, 

Riza Khan might at this moment have become 
fast President of the Persian Republic. In. the 
words of Hilaire Belloc, “The press was, squared, 
the middle class was quite prepared,” but not the 
piesthood, who were alarmed at the abolition of 
He Ottoman Caliphate andthe expropriation of 
religious endowments, Popular opition was, def 
hitely unfavourable toa tepubligrand whee days 
kefore the meeting of the Majlis which was to male 
fhe change, pulls hostility was made snmietakably 
mmasifest. ‘Riza Khan abruptly changed his ground 
and anounced, after ostentatious consultations 
‘with the leediagprists, that the establishment of a 
public in Pefsa would be. contrary to religion. 
He forbade further reference ¢0 the sibject in the 
Press or elsewhere 

‘Bighteen months later be found his reward. On 
December 12th, 1925, @ duly constituted assembly 
ordained such modifications of the constitution a 
‘were necessary to exclude the Qajar dynasty and 
to confer the crown on Riza Khan Pablevi and his 
heirs, subject ‘0 the assurance that the crown should 
pass only to the descendants of the founder of the 
lhe, who were bor of Beslan mother.” Never was 
change of sovereign effected more peacefully an 
with greater public goodwill; never was the solid 
food ‘sense ‘of the Persian’ people seen’ to. better 
Sivantage, 

‘The ‘eps taken by the Persian Government 
dluting the years 1921-1025 to restore national order 
{np Petsia do sot come within the scope of this book. 
‘They are set forth in sufcient detail by Mr. Toynbee 
in the Survey of International Affairs for 1925. By 
the end’ of 1925, the process of restoration wes 
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substantially complete. The last detachment of 
BritahvIndian forces had left Persian soil and in n0 
part of Persia was the Persian Army unrepresented. 
‘Concurrently. ‘with the restoration of order in 
Persia the American Financial Mission under Dr. 
ALC. Millspaugh had been busy. It was not the 
frst ofits kind. From the beginning of the twentieth 
century it had been the established practice ofthe 
etsians to employ Europeans in positions of respon 
Sbllty, both ekecduivechd adminetraive: Belgirs 
fad been in control of the customs administration 
since 1903: 2 Belgian Financial Adviser had oth 
preceded and succeeded Mr. Morgan Shuster, who, 
is we know, had held the same post for 2 short 
time in sort. Swedish olfcers had been placedin 
charge of tie gendarmerie in 1912; Frenchmen 
Jad been at work in the Ministry of Justice and 
af Education; and doctors of hall a dozen nation- 
alities had been appointed in various capacities 
‘At no time, however, have Persians been willing 
ive full executive’ as well as. administrative 
responsibility to foreigners so employed: they have 
always held themselves free to accept or to refuse 
avice, and to vary the action recommended. Dr, 
Millspaugh insisted that his contract should confer 
cn him fall executive power: the vigour with which 
fie used. his power brought him into constant coa- 
fict with important interests, both departmental 
and private. In the last resort he could not always 
{ook for effccive support from the Persian Minister 
concerned, for he had sometimes cared things so 
far as to’ make a diplomatic. solution dificult of 
altainment; nor did he always realize at unilateral 
action on his part against an individual or an insti- 
fation ‘might! have. far wider repercussions then 
appeared on the surface, though in this respect he 
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‘was wiser thin his compatriot, Mr. Shuster. He 
‘was happier, too, than Mr. Shuster in his relations 
swith the diplomatic corps, as well as with Riza Khan, 
who generally co-operated activaly with the Ministry 
of Finance in enforcing the collection of taxes, etc. 
More important still, Riza Khan hdped him to 
introduce and to insist on the maintenance of a 
proper system of accounting for sums received, 
Provided always that the Budget of the Ministry 
6 War was le untouched, and that military systems 
ff finance were not subject to the elaborate scrutiny 
deemed necessary in the case of other departments: 
‘Dr. Millspaugh’s work and that of his American 
colleagues was of a high order, and he has testified 
in his bookt to the loyalty of the Pessian staff, on 
‘whom inevitably fell mush of the heat and their 
full share of the burden of the day. But both 
the Shah and his Ministers found his claims to 
plenary powers, and his manner of exercising them, 
irksome, and in this view they had, generally speak 
ing, the sepport of public opinion. Persian amor 
propre was. wounded, both in Tehran and in. the 
Provinces, by the idea of tutelage and by the exis- 
{ence ofthis tmporium in imperio. When his contract 
was about to expire, the Persian Government 
insisted that his powers should, in any fresh con- 
tract, be restricted, and that he should be subordinate 
to the Ministry of Finance. Dr. Millspangh on his part 
insisted on the maintenance of his former powers. 
‘The Persian Government held that any difference 
of view between him and the Minister of Finance 
Should be referred either to the Council of Ministers 
or to the Malis, at thelr option. ‘De. "Milspaugt 
itsisted that he should, in the ultimate resort, 
responsible to the Majlis alone. His view was'not 
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seceptable to the Shah, and Dr. Nillspavgh left 
Tehran forthwith. He was followed by almost the 
whole staff of American advisers and experts. The 
Hajlis therenpon authorised the engagement of foar 
financial adwsers in Europe, two of German, ard 
two of Swiss nationality. ia November, 1927, 8 
Getman banker, Dr. Botzke, visited Tehran to report 
on the financial situation, He was joined six months 
hater by Dr, Lindenblatt, also of Berlin, In Sep- 
feabor agate Nation Bane way incurs 

Vith the exception of technical experts! and the 
Gd established corps of Belgian, sdiminstrators of 
Customs, there are now no foreign experts in the 
employ of the Persian Government. in advisory 
capacities outside the Ministry of Finance, This 
ovement ‘has been hailed in some quarters as a 
throwing off of the shackles of European influence 
and domination. “This view, however, exaggerates 
the influence exercised in public affais by foreign 
advisers before the war. No. advisers, other then 
Mr. Shuster and Dr. Mllspangh, had ‘ever been 
Jnvested with executive powers in other than purely 
financial transactions, though they had been, since 
1903 and in some eases much earlier. employed #5 
administrators and. advisers, and had,, in that 
‘pacity, done very useful work. Had the American 
Ssvisers been willng, of temperamentally able, 10 
‘work less theatrically, and to encompass their ends 
nore diplomatically, they might have. retained 
much of the reality, without the semblance, of 
authority, 

‘The relations of Persia with he, immediate 
neighbours ffom 1926 to 1928 are dcalt with Ly 
Fast avin hte Soran J aetir aac etees 
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Ms. Toynbee with his customary Iueidity in, the 
‘lative volumes of the Survey” of International 
Affairs, and with a wealth of detail which would 
bbe ont’ of place in this work, ‘The outstanding 
feature of the diplomatic activity of the Persian 
Government during the period was the completion 
ola series of treaties with the U.SSR, with Turkey, 
aad with Afghanistan, forming part of a network 
of treaties between the fur pats, They provided 
for perpetual peace ana benevolent neutrality between 
the signatories; for the friendly settlement of tribal 
incidents, and for further negotiations relative to 
subsidiary matters such as posts, telegraphs and 
extradition. They were to remain in force for a 
limited, period of ‘years, subject to annwal renewal 
iter that time. The conclusion of these treaties, 
and the slower process of concluding conventions 
on particular matters, bas bad important resul's 
in the diplomatic sphere. In the frst place, the 
possiblity, hitherto ‘not always remote, of serious 
trouble, oF even war, breaking out between the 
parties was reduced to a minimum, In the secord 
place, they were evidence of a tendency on the 
part of Persia to assume a greater degree of inde- 
endence of Russia than formerly in the sphere of 
loeign relations. Finally, they demonstrated the 
gieater reliance placed ty Persia on such paper 
Sefeguards, and of her inergasing belie! in the weihty 
of international agreements as tnstruments of puble 
poli 

pies nave since aisen between Tukey and 
sia, from, the steady” pressure. brought 
bear by the former on her’ Kurdish population, 
who naturally resent @ tyranny as bitter a3 any 
independent race has ever been called upon to beat. 
Accustomed for centuries to a penurious indeper- 
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dence and to freedom to wander with their flocks 
‘on either side of the range of mountains which marks 
the frontier between Turkey and Persia, they were 
prone to take refuge in. Perea fom theie Turkish 
Oppressors. Complaints followed, and Turkish troops 
pursued their quarry into Persian territory, naturaly 
azousing much resentment. But for the existence 
of these treaties, war between the two parties might 
well have broken out: in the event, though a final 
solution has yet to. be reacted, the matter has 
Proved susceptible of diplomatic treatment, and it 

not been made an otzasion, asin caller years, 
for Russian intervention. 

‘Somewhat similar incidents have taken place cn 
the Perso-Russian fronties, where refagces, secking 
asylum in Persia, have been pursued across the 
frontier by Soviet troops: such incidents have 
hitherto been settied by expressions of regret and 
fers of stable reparation. : 

Tt is clear that from a purely political point o 
view the Persian Goverment bas. less to fost 
from Soviet policy in Persia in 1932 than from 
Cearist policy in Yor, and that notwithstandin 
ity own weakness—in a military, commercial, a 
demographic sense—itis slowly building up a 
Aplomatic fabric of treties and understandings 
which if Ronourably observed will tena to remove 
causes of friction, and enable the attention of the 
government to be devoted to its internal problems. 

Yet it must be admitted that concurrently with @ 
iberal” poly in purely political affair, Soviet 
Russia is strangling Persa, by economic means in 
a way which Caarist Russia never attempted. 

Whether these treaties will stand the onslaughis 
of time and of economic. pressure remains to be 
seen, ‘The record of the past is not encouraging, 
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‘and no such changes have occurred as to justily 
the belief that things will be different in the future. 
‘The line of policy which Persia is following in diplo- 
matic, as in other matters, is basol on current 
Westém practice. “1¢'may fot succad bot it is 
a course that commends itself to the ruling classes, 
‘and the success that has hitherto attended it is 
an encouragement to further efforts on the same 
tines, 


‘Wien, immediately after the Was, the Persian 
Government of the ay fs negotiating the abortie 
Anglo-Perian Agreement of S939, if was tactty 
assumed on both sides that, unde the mandatory 
System, effective British control would be. mais. 
lined in‘ rag fora period of years andthat adequate 
rultary force forthe defeace of Betsa tom external 
aggresion could. be summoned. from Baghdad in 
ise of need. When, in x92, the agreement, was 
sbnounced, the new’ erdan Government had no 
Jenger any interest in the retention by Great Brian 
gf's strategie centre on the borders of South Wert, 
Persia: what might Jn other circumstances have 
bean soar of suength fo Prin now besa 
in their eyes, amenace. {tmight have been supposed, 
therefore, tat the rapid reduction jn British armed 
forces in "Tray, that followed on the inauguration 
Gt tie Arab Government and the instalation at 
Amir Faisal at King of ‘Iraq, woud have. been 
{alowed by an immediate 2éene and an improve: 
‘ent in Pets Iraqi relation, In practice, however, 
Giplomatic relations between the two" countries 
became. in the succeeding years, more rather than 
[ess dificult. ‘Frontier incidents, some serious and 
farseaching, some petty, but all diffclt of soltion, 
fnlowed fast one upon another. 

Southern Kurdistan, considered as a racial ares, 
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is divided into almost equal parts by the ‘Iragi- 
Persian frontier: Sulaimani itself has been some- 
times in Persian, sometimes in Turkish hands. 
Important tribes had for centuries spent the wintsr 
in ‘Iraq and the summer in Persia. ‘The movement 
in favour of Kurdish autonomy, which almost 
secured intemational recognition in the unratifed 
“Treaty of Sévres, grew in strength when the Arsb 
Government began to take shape, and when the 
‘Kurds realized that they were in’ future destined 
to be ruled by a race whom they had in the past 
Sespised and disliked as heartily as cid the Turks. 
‘The self-constituted leader of the Kurdish indepen- 
ence movement, Shaikh Mahmud, found support 
‘en both sides of the Zagros and took refuge across 
the frontier when pressed bythe forces of order sf 
ether power. Another Kurdish leader, Ismail Beg 
Shakkak, better known as Simko, having been 
Gefeated' by Persian forces, took refuge in ‘Iraq 
tarritory. Even had the ‘Iraq Government been 
able to capture him, they were unvilling to hard 
him over to Persia, as he claimed, with some justice, 
that his acts of banditry were’ incidental to the 
prosecution of his larger political aims, which 
‘ere directed to the establishment of some sort of 
Kurdish autonomous state, in which he hoped, 
like Shaikh Nahmud, to play a leading part, He 
vas eventually induced to give himself up, and was 
executed forthwith by 'the Persians. In’ 1926 an 
mele of the late Shah, Salar ud Dauleh, made 
his way from Beirut across ‘Iraq into Persian Kurdis- 
fan, and endeavoured, not for the, frst time, 40 
raise a force of tribesmen who sheild place him 
‘on the throne of his forefathers. The Persian 
Government, not without some reason, complained 
that the ‘Iraq Government showed negligence in 
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falling to arrest the pretender, of whose intentions 
they had been made‘ aware 
thet frontier incidents arose and, though settl- 

mente were arid ait course ‘of tke, fet 
Greasions of stumbling constantly aroce. The efforts 
ofthe Persian Government to asert thee authority 
fs every corner of South-West Persia ested in the 
fight of many ‘uibal leaders into “Iraq; amongst 
them was the aged Wall of Pusht i Kaha long 
Strip of ihourtalts extending for nexly” Soo mil 
southwards from Khanagin to a point northeast 
of Amara, He had maintained towards the British 
authorities in"Traq daring the war an attitude of 
Sspeious and hostile neutrality, but this did not 
Save him from eviction and ‘deprivation of hs 
sete auton by the Peian Governments He 
feo, sought, seluge in "Iraq, and. the. sympa 
cxtendedto him y the Ula af the Shiak skein 
at Karbala and Najaf did not make things easier 
for the ‘req Government 

‘The Ulama, or Shah pilesthood of these towns, 
and of Kahimain near Baghdad, were, indeed, 
Fesponsible for much of the tension which existed 
between Persia and “Iraq from 2922 tl 3926. The 
tenets of the Ithn Jafariya or the Tihn Ashaniy 
tke branch othe same fh fo whch the vas 
Imajonity of the Persian people ‘belong, not only 
Evolve’ (in cmmon ith al forms St Wen) 
Lleocratic basis of govershent, but alo postulate & 
teoeracy incorporated. ina. priesthood. “Inthe 
they difer from the Sunnis whoeler tothe Persians, 
{ollgwersot the Muslim sats Al, Hacan and Hasse 
ss Shahs, or etary, tough on historical grows 
fey are ended to Be regarded not as a sect bot 
a4 branch of Islam on the same footing a8 the 
Feowers of Sunni orthodoxy. 
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Under the Safavid dynasty in the sinteenth 
entry the highest fies of Church and State 
nd been united: since the fall of that dynasty the 
Friesthood had been in theorstiesl and ftan 
Frctical opposition toll forms of established cid 
Kuthority:in Persia, though the Onjar_monarchs 
Who acceded Nadir Sha profess the Shah 
Thith and pail every mask of respect to the chiels 
af the priestly Hierarchy. 

using the yeaa tht followed the gocupation 
of Mesopotania, the clergy. were, with notable 
‘exceptions, frankly hostile to" organized ‘secular 
@vernment of any kind 

They had been & thor in the flesh of the Turks; 
they Were a constant source of embarrassment 10 
the’ military administration; hey” proved almost 
tqually obstractive when King Fats ascended the 
fone under the ilish mandate. They opposed 
the Anglo-Trag! ireaty”of 1922, threatening is 
fpporters with excomienicaion, and. with other 
EnNGsal penalties thoes who. parlicipated i lee 
tas forthe Conatiaen Aus “the Tees 
Were deported nine of thar pineal colleagues let 
Najaf for Bena, where they inated an station 
which could not Teave the Persian. Government, 
Hef suspect of indlference to the clin of religion, 
‘lolly unmoved. ‘The agiaton Bnally died dew, 
Bue tett'a sear which is not yet wholly healed, 
and it encouraged the Peasian Government to take 
measures fo deter pilgrims from wasting their sub- 
Stance in a foreign and. The pilgin’ trafic hes 
aver since, reined its former’ proportions, and 
Tees fo Ziaq has been great, fr tie holy’ cites 
were as depeadent on Pasian pilgrims as i Pars 
On visitors fiom the Americas: though there are 
not lacking in ‘Traq, as in France, thos who regard 
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CHAPTER VIE 
LITERATURE 


“Ancient without Modern is stumbling Block. Moder 
swihout Ancient is foolishness, uller and trremediable”— 
Groxce Sauvrsnuay. Hidory of Modern Criticion. 


‘Taz general tendency of the best Persian literature 
of the past decade may well be indicated by the 
following translationt of a leading article with 
which Saiyid Hasan Tagizada (later Persian Minister 
in London) inaugurated the new Kawa, 2 Persian 
monthly review printed in Berlin: 


“above alee, our object wil be to promote European 
civilization in Persia, 0 cambat fanatisam, 0 help to 
reserve. the national feeling and unity of Persia, to 
{Endeavour fo parity and saleguard the Persian language ata 
suture fron the derdets and dangers which heaton 
them, and, so far as possibe to supper ntaral and extereal 
Soa lghgonmenal te tof tes no, 

hich is to-day in the highest degre necesary fot 
Peri, which al patfiotie Prana should exert themctes 
fo promote, Iraly, with all thir strength, and should 
Pads belore everything ese, is threefold. 

Tin, the saopon and fromotion, without conden or 
setervaton of European ciation, abulute sibmision to 
Enrope, and. the assimilation of the cilture, custons, 
cles, orgeizatin, snes, arts, if and” Ue Wine 

“Browne, BGA iy of Peron rate Mado Tmt 4 
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attitude of Burope, without any save language; 
Sd the putting ase of every Kind of slleatitaction, ard 
Sich sensles cbjections as ase from a mistaken, or, a8 We 
reer to eal ita alee pat-itism, 

‘Stony, asedulous attention tothe preservation ofthe 
Persian language and iterture, and the development, 
extension, and popularization thereot 

“Thirdly, the difusion of European sciences, and a 

eral advance in founding colleges, promoting, publ 
struction, and utilizing all'the sources of material ard 
fpintual power... in thisway. 


way to serve Persia, and likerise the open of those who, 
Ay virtue of much cultural and political experience, share 
Ws bli 

*Outwarly and inwardly, n body and in sprit, Pena 
ust become Et 

fia eoncledog this explanation of fundamental belt, I 
rust add that my conviction js that perhaps the greatest 
fand most effective service of this sort which one coud 
‘ander would be the publication in Persia of translations of a 
‘whole series of the most important European books in pain 
td simple language.” 








‘The attitude of Persians towards Europe generally 
i Indicated in the folloring extract from another 
Titerary and scientific review, the Iran-shahr, also 
published in Berlin, in which the writer argues 
{hat Persian students should go to. England. or 
Germany rather than «France, for the ‘ollowing 
reasons: 








fe Persians (with the exception ofthe people of Adhar- 
taljan, whose sature and character agree totter with those 
af the “AnglosSaxons), in respect to. character, nature, 
‘xpacity and mental Vendencis, more closdy resemble ard 

ich the French, that isto say, the Latin races, since 
Gulck and piercing intelligence, selfcontdence, versatility 
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‘of thought, wit and acuteness of perception, sociability and 
faniabilty in Intercourse on the one hand, and inconstaney, 
Ficleness of character, quickly developed weariness and 
‘want of preseyerance,recklessuass, and lack of moderation 
Inaction on the othe, are characteristic of the nature and 
disposition both of ourselves and of the Frexch.” 





Another writer, Dr. Ali Akbar Siassi, Persian 
Counsellor of the French Legation in Persia! takes 
not unnaturally 0 similar view: 





"Llesprit Pesan, au temoinage de ses arts et de st 
Iiierature, étant particullérenent raffiné et caracterisé, 
comme nous avons signalé ples haut, par une empreinte de 
spysticome ct de sentimental, ne aural supporter a 
ture anglo-saxonne. Car il ne faut pas cubler que par 
fate Cs stout cute smal qe Yo Etch 
fe Perse. Or cette culture, trop. pragmatiqu, 
wiendrait mollenent a Yesprit Persan; elle le fausser 
Je brileralt, comme un fumnir trop fort bole une plante 
dicate. Bon nombre de Perians pourraient servir dillus 
tration & co que nous Venons davancer;. mals nous pre 
{cons citer comme exemple le eas de ces ginéras chinois 
gph on seg tae Ccaion ‘eine et a aves 
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Selene Se cece ees 
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‘as cess6 de It reconntitre hautement, puisque, en dégit 
de la campagne malvelants menée conve elle ls ean 
finuent & Ini donner la peéérence en confant ia France 
|i formation intellectuelly ct morale ‘de leurs jeunes 
eens 





‘The outstanding feature of literary output in 
the Persian language in the past six years is the 
increasing number of European. and especially of 
English classics translated Into Persian, notably by 
Khan Bahadar Mirza Mohammad, of Basra; and 
the growing taste for scholarly edtions in good 
print of standard Persian works. 

‘Almost all Molitre’s plays have been translated 
into Persian, while there is hardly a newspaper 
Published in'Persia which does not devote sever] 
‘columns to translations from foreiga and especially 
French works, which coastitute nine-tenths of the 
total The efect of these translations on conten. 
‘porary Perisan thought has been considerable, and 
‘am be detected in current prose and postr. 

‘Thtee distinct and opposing trends. of thought 
are at the moment discernible in modern Persien 
Iterature. 

‘There is a negative tendency towards a breach 
ith Islamic tradition, combined wth positire 
Aendeney to encourage ane emphasize the importance 
ot purl Persian literature ‘and Persian history. 
A few idealists would cleanse the Persian language 
of Arabic words and revert to the style of the 


Sa peer eae 
Leos, Maspasast. do Vitay- 

Engiish—Byron, Carlyle, Chaucer, Conan Doyle, Shakespeare, Scott, 
"EES cc ram Sate 
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Stsanians, larger numbec would accept the present 
rations between the Penian and Arabic tongues, 
and ‘continue to borrow new words rom Cairo 
Father than fom Europe, fo favour Arabic metres 
sag fo retain the Ara sip 

is tendency is opposed by an infiential group 
of wees, who exhort tht felloncent oe 
Wwesternize themselves as rapily es possible. To 
quote Dr. Alt Akbar agai! 





“Tout retard engendrerait de. graves dangecs pour ts 
Pah au dit seta psf dfn periods de tanaion 
scale, pene ceconfstn estab Pout le moment 
teat semble periveson earache de elit ct de scrat 
dats ce pays” En eet. sun ct Ie yrs ie done 
{Fest eticlemest mnt recs snctios ques provost, 
ft un ffela 4 eartanes ireyuans ven, ne fat 
Ps cubler que dum autre ce I sntiment de “a ter 
Pesebit spire pore” semble deserter peu 8 pe let 
{nie puna a pour cnaion pence Ease 
Tap dea eorsceney d'un wstéme de cee scresn de 
Stes morals, aves esqulis le tol qu veut ene oo 
Sonint" ot que ces choses tates, ces valers morales, ex 
Pertie costes pores radon nationale regen 
Feat presen semises ox cope d'un adie integral 
Nou person ben que la Dest dit roccenalie, tal 
eas voulons incr sr Te sanger cue. adapiation 
intaligente of incompste, nom sot toa ovo 
Concate‘a cits pag et ipossibe de restr “on bon 
‘rox Pera it fast se hater Ue davenisnslectoellement 
{imoraement tn veritable Exopéen It fast un fst uh 
‘Secmblehomopine et non pes deslnmbenun qui mre 
fare jondee™ 








‘The adoption of the Latin alphabet by Turkey in 
‘028 has not as yet been followed by similar action 
in Persia. The conditions in the two countries are 
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‘ery dissimilar. The Arabic script is ill-suited to 
the Turkish tongue: it is better suited, though not 





‘and extent to which no other Eastem 
lay claim. The splendid labours of 
the late Professor E, G. Browne? show that of Persia, 
undeterred by the persecutions of sore princes, 
fostered by the patronage of others, growing 
strength and in worth through the’ ages, whit 
Frofessor Nicholson's Tales of Mystic Meaning 
in which he gives no fewer than fifty-one stories 
from the cdebrated Masnavi of Jalal ud Din 

tumi, show conclusively that whéa Islam was 
at its height ‘the literatare of vanquished Persia 
was at its best. The tradition has been main- 
fined, though not always in full vigour: it has 
‘been comparatively weak for the last fifty years, 
‘but. the literary standard maintained by the 
eading Persian’ newspapers “is. notably higher 
than that of their Turkish and Arabic conten- 
oraries. 

‘Yet the change from Arabic to Roman script may 
come, opening a little wider to Persia the port 
of the West, removing one obstacle to youthful 
‘studies, whilst severing one of the most solid of bonds 


nate 
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that link the upper and middle classes to a past 
of which they, more than any other nation nthe 
Middle Bast, have aright ove proud, The adoption 
ot Western’ seript woul realy Sacditate’ the 
progres of individual Persfine th the arts and 
SGcetce, and would make easier the susessive steps 
that mist be’ taken if Persia is to march abreast 
oi Europe in. judicial and. commercial. matters 
The foslincts of the intelectual mivorty, whos: 
pli Sic ater spent dete kad 
them, as they led Mustafa Kania and Ms associate, 
tofolow ifsct actually toimitate Burope. Whether 
Of not this policy is desrable is, at the moment, 
fot an open question. The alternative, they wil 
reply is to follow Soviet Rossa, or enter into some 

wy, fissiparous coverant with the old Talams 
States on the ordersAlghanistan, Torkey, Tag 
and, ina few years, perhaps, an autonomous Muslin 
Kingdom, or group of Kingdoms, sunning ‘ror 
Karachi to Deli~the Succession States of the 
former Indian Empire, 

‘From such specolations the Persian, his head 
inthe ait, but hs feet hemly on the ground, turn 
with’ decision. The boundary between "Bast 
dad’ West, toi, the Hints Kah rage 
fe. present” Indian "fronter—a boundary lin 
sibica is ag ld as the mountains that compose ft 
i rer both geal tie anh 

Prose has in general received more attention in 
Persia since 2906 than poetry, and. modern prose 
sine at Gevebning sls, ast colloquial fom 
‘There is a notable tendency towards specialization, 
as may be seen from the following table of leading 
weters = 














xyo Leading Modem Prose Writers 
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‘The poetical tradition of Persia in modern times, 
though comparatively weak, owing to lack of 
atronage and to the decay of thought and manners, 
which is the immediate, though not we may hope 
the ultimate, result of improved communications, 
is by no means dead. 

“Professor Browne regarded Qa‘ani, who survived 
into the second half of the “nineteenth century, 
as the greatest of the modern poets. The melody 
of his Song is incomparable, and since it is here 
rather than in the beauty of loftiness of his ideas 
that his excellence lies* (for he was primarily a 
Court poet, and therefore not overburdened with 
scruples or consistency) it is very difficult to do 
justice to him in translation. 

‘A poem by Qa‘ani, unique in its subject, contains 
‘a dialogue between an old man and a child, both 
‘of whom stuiter. The child thinks that the old 
‘man, who speaks first, is imitating his infirmity, 





Modern Persian Poetry im 
and is very angry and abusive until the old man 
explains that his stammering is natural, not assumed, 
whereupon the two are reconciled, the child con: 


lading with + verse which may be paraphrased a 
follows: fol 





“Said the ehld, “Ga-ga-Gol be tha-thanked and pa- 
sed 
Tim susie from the sha-ame and fflled with 
een 
or Fsfatututter and stammer ike you, 
"While you statatammer and stutter ike mel” 





Some very fine moder poetry of = much more 
liye hes ‘bern,proeed by the Habe and 
Bahai ferent sort are the political 

Dstt 








Mention most ao,be mae of,» emazkabe 
apocalyptic psem, published in London in 1884 By 
Mirva Nubammad Bagir of Bawanat.— Tt includes 
foreshadowing of the Anglo-Rusdan tents 
fehich was never farther iors reatzation than fa 
S862) in verse ‘which were translated follows 
by Profesor Browne 








"I gave thee India, that thou mightest thank and 


‘Thy thanks were shoor ingratitude and thy praise 
‘ay 


I bade thee not to join thyself as a brige to Russia, 
For the Children of the Bear are their father’s heirs. 
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ine i wa o speak, and thine nt greatly to iste 
‘Aachen van 


{gave thee the East that thou mightest win to my 
‘Thow didst see my Light and prefer Darkness. 





A Bear appeared from these of a mcuntain, 
od ogee of him my Dating [the Lion) swoonel 


‘With all her heart and soul che approached the Bear, 

Saying, “Behold my Beloved and chosen Friendl" 

Oh, what grace and movement and Beauty! 

‘Worthy of such a throat is so fat a morsel 

"1", said sho, ‘am the Sugar of India, and my Friend 
the Mile of Samargand: 

‘The union of us two Will be lke sugar ia mall? 


This brave creature is the Lion of the South, and 
that the Bear of the North: 
‘Whois abi to withstand the Bear and the Lion? 


‘Under the signt-ring ofthis one are the Bast and the 
‘West: 

In the pocket ofthat one are the West and the Fast 

‘Wherever the Bear is, thre is the abode of fear and 


savagery: : 
‘Wherever the Lion is there is spinal paralysist"* 





sechisy gee ten 
{be nrpal wtung of ata fre eapeded taake ting of as 

re, at a pe “hs Heist Senet ere 
ihe late otf icing Son om she euta of fly to 
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of letters are now concemed to please the 
public rather than the Court, to amend the "somy 
scheme of things” around ‘them rather than ‘© 
specilate on ntimate jesus Among the best-known 
fot of the post2906 peiod are Mirza Sadiq) Khen 
arahani (Adib tl Mamalik), whose poetry is & 
ents, in simple language, ofthe soil conditions 
cf his day. Next to him must be named. Mirza 
Muhammad Tagi Bahar (Malik ash Sha’ara), a poet, 
prose waiter, poltcian and journalist» and Ita) Mi 
(fala tate) hi death in x37, was 
ins prime, end enjoyed the greatest public esteem 
Aaland Ahr, also mentioned by) ‘Brownes devoted 
themselves respectively te poetry for popular songs, 
and ris in Gilet,” Both are (293) etl living 
«The older convention, however, i being kept 
alive by certain writers of poetry, whose’ work, 
though "not popular, is highly. eateemed. These 
include Adib: Gniyid Atmad), who died in x93t. 
Hee came to Persia from Peshawar as a small chid 
and wrote poams modelled on Firdausi and Kchaqani; 
others are Fasth ul Mulk, Adibi (Mirza Abdul Jarad) 
of Nishapur, Farukh (Giyid Mahrud), Rashid 
Yasami (Ghulam Riza Khan) and Parvin Itisari, 
ail young, and the last named a gis. Finally reference 
should be mide to two poets who have devoted 
‘themselves to humorous ahd satirieal Yerse—-Bihruz 
(Zabiullah Khan) and Rubani (Ghulam Riza han) 
they, too, are popular, aid are not without ther 
infiuence ‘on current opinions. 

‘As this wock deals primarily with Persia in the 
roviern world, T have referred” to. contemporary 
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literature belore touching upon the better known 
dlassical literature of Persia. For most of us there 
Js always a certain interest in tracing the headwaters 
of a river, whether it the natural artery of 
country's activities or the deeper and more latent 
stream of tendency which is no less the avenue 
of all the highest energies of national life. The 
power of enjoyment by foreigners of the Persien 
scene or of the society of its inhabitants, is 
immensely heightened by due appresiation of ‘the 
‘ereatest of their literary achievements, which have 
made both famous, far beyond the limits of Asia. 

‘When on the field of Oadisiya the forces of the 
Khusraus were shattered by the apostolic army of 
‘Slam, and the fairest kingdoms of hither Asia lay 
‘open ‘to the Arabian sword, it was not merely 
nighty empire that fell. The faith of the Muhan- 
madan conqueror would not suffer anything to live 
that openly favoured idolatry; and though he could 
ot entirely extinguish the language of Mazdaism, 
he banished or punished its professor, and carried 
repression of its written lore to the most rigoross 
extreme. Even the Tahirids of Khuresan, the halt 
independent viceroys of the Abbasid  Khalifate, 
while they favoured and furthered Persia's national 
growth, hated her t 

‘The ‘arst of them, Abdallah bin Tahir, had the 
old Pahlawi poem which sang the story of Wamiq, 
and Azra flung to the flames, declaring, "We have 
the Quran and the Hadiths (le. commentaries): this 
is a book of the Magians, and therefore accursed.” 

Tt was not until the Sananid Empire of Bulchara 
that ‘Persia fairly shook off the feltets of the 
vernacular and became a lettered speech. But 
‘when the life began to stir once more within the 
disjecla membra, it was practically a new language 
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bt sre The bn nd cre sin 
‘but the flesh and blood were Arabic; and it is 
ie eresinye a em eee 
eer era 
Slap cena oer ee 
Seen aires chnetic ruin 
ceeetad eel na ree 
ppd eer meade ee 
was almost exactly the same in both cases. In 
‘érsia, with the exception of one isolated note, the 
Hons oe baie seen ett 
ToRnaae germane 
Hie oeap i rl eile cer 
Wes Fiue ie a oan 
cnet Sua ehh et hea eh 
Perec ne ethene a 
tray Satyr ae eae ee 
rkaaey arrose 
sae An ae hl fa ae 
Bis Was tea top eas ape 
He Hoe of San ich od 


1 cota ean ance by C.J. Pekin ia Be 
pe upon mic have hve deta cteatey 








196 Rudagi 
‘AI Mamun, the foster-father of national life and 
‘character in Persia, synchronized with one of the 
‘most brilliant periods in Tranie culture. Tt witnessed 
the perfection of a vernacilar which had been slowly 
and painfully evolved from the débris of an ancient 
‘and copious language, crushed and shattered by the 
superincumbent mass of the still more fully de- 
veloped ‘but utterly alien tongue of Islam, It 
‘presided, if not over the birth, at least over the early 
{growth of an indigenous school of letters and learning. 
‘And without reservation it may be said that the 
‘Samani Shahs, whose united reigns cover the whole 
of the tenth century, were the most uniformly aid 
aboundingly munificent patrons of genius that A: 
has ever known. The familiar picture of Master’ 
‘Rudagi with his two hundred white and black slaves, 
‘and his four hundred camels Jaden with personal 
fects, is but a typical example of that quality of 
‘tounty unstrained which so marked this famous 
fynasty. The “family of Saman” (as the line is 
Benerally called by historians) presided over the 
Gadle, not only of art and letters, but of thought 
and science in Persia, To Mansur bin Nuh, the 
grandson of Rudagi’s benefactor Abu Nast and the 
Fatron of Kisa’i, is owing the inception of the 
Tarikh i Tabori, at once the earliest Historical work 
and the frst prose composition of medizeval Tran. 

‘Alter-time, neglectful of the gracious products of 
Pets‘ early days, has preserved in ther entirety 
‘only the works of later singers, leaving us to gather 
as We may, from scattered and obscuresources, what 
‘poor remains love or curiosity has spared of the 
ispring ofthe dawn of thought and inaginaion in 
Tran. The very latest years of the Bukhara dynasty 
‘were gladdened by a burst of genuine song, some 
fragments of which have come down to us, 
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Of the poetry of those days, space permits of only 
cone quotation” An epigram,satizing the" offensive 
‘measures against old age"which wese as common 
Jn thosedaysas they have boon since, war the moane 
af cicting two. characteristic answers; one from 
Rag, at whom, indesd, the origral shalt was 
aimed’ and'another, some years afte, by Kisa', 
‘nen, a his biographers tellus, it was objected t9 
Him by some that ho costinued ia age a’ practice 
uly excteable fu youth: Says Abu Tahir: 


fl etna mero 
BAe ate 
cok een 
1 and gn ie tem a, 
Seen a 


Whereto rejoins Rudagi: 


“TET my hair disguise in tinct of sable hve, 
{Tg at tht with new youth may lf ie rene, 
‘Bot as in moura lak garments men ind 
Tmake my white hairs moura fn blade the Ts they 











[Kisa’i’s answer is less fanciful and more modest: 


“Blame ye because my hale is stained aed sable-hued? 
“Taste then your grudge this one, and let your grudging 
oe 


"Tis not I aim at youth, bit for T fear men should 
‘An eld man’s wisdom seek, and find It not ia me." 


At the beginning of the eleventh century the house 
of Saman‘caine to an end and, with it, a purely 
Persian Empire became a thing’ of the past. But 
the postic instinct of the race was not long sub- 
merged. 


178 ‘The Shah-Namah of Firdeusi 


ij breadth and range” says 
rom the sonorous sweep ofa lenguate, 
from its slgniteance as the embodiment of the whele 
tational legend ofa ancent and imaginative race, 
{he Shai-Nemah of Ficaual sasks unquestonssy 
mong the great epics ofthe world. Tt ip inopited 
i's deep sence of the greatness of Providence and 
tie iapettanence of eel things, Tg eal there, 
Inet is the tnending confit, behind the snes 
ok gtling end feasting, knightrrenty and some 
Snces betteen the. powers of Good. sid. Evi a 
conic whichis emphasiea by the taitual wot of 
the language of the old Zoroastrian fatty rather 
than thst of orthodox Idamn, Elevation of theme, 
the dramatic interest and pathos of the stories, the 
Weed gumpoes of ctangesand teerble things, the 
ithocs Tove of beauty ond valogr and arength= 
those are a ew only Of the qualites in the Shake 
‘Namah that ceount forts extaordinary popula 
ating Persian for nine hundred years" Popular 
that fas not faded yetwand (gy the ainot un. 
slmous admzaton ofthe West 
Ti of umeues leat tome.Goo00 aie 
bat each pags is a stors-touse of andent folio, 
tad the teat of the pattotic heart of the author 
fpves strength to the'metre, Only one epiode i 
Eli to Bogle renders that” of Softee 
Rantam, which vas the subject of Matthew Arnold's 
intel famous poem Yet it has been admisably 
Esated of cent years by Ay G. and Ey Warner, 
trio Revo suegded fa reproducing wore loqoatly 
End sniformy than any'of thelr prefecessrs the 
Spin of the orginal.” the! scope ot this sees 
Preclodes more than to triefquotatons. The frst 
ates, by over nine hundred yeas, thee ef 
smoured cary, driven by a= 

















Firdausé 179 
“Then the Shah 

‘Assembled all the mastersniths of Rum, 

OF Misr, and Pars, twelve hundred men in sum, 

Who made a horse, with saddle and wih rider 
Complete, of icon, fastening the jeints 

‘With bolis and rivets, “Herso and man were furbished, 
‘They charged it with black naphtha, and then ran it 
(On wheels before the troop. At sight thereo! 
Sikandar was well pleased! Jor, being wise, 

Hr felt the gin thereof, and ‘bade to mske 

‘A thousand Sich and more: whor er bebeld 

On chargers dappled, chestaut, Black, and grey 

An iron host? The matter took the inonth, 

‘And then the workmen resied from thelr labours. 
‘Thus led they forth on wheels an iron hest 

‘That of all things resembled horsemen most. 


‘Now when Sikandar was approaching Fux, 

‘And from afar one host beseld the othes, 

n both sides rose the shost and dust of battle, 
‘And eager forthe fray the warriors 

‘Advanced. “They lit the naphtha in the steeds: 
‘Far's troops were in dismay. The naphtha Dazed: 
Fur’ troops recalled bocause those steds were ion. 
‘Whereat the dephants, when their own trunks 

Were scorched, led likewise, and their drivers marvelle, 
This all the Indian host and all those huge, 
High-crested dlephants were put to fight.” 


‘The poem concludes with the folloving lines, in 
which the author, like otters after him, expressed 
the conviction that his werk would live. 


“When thi, my famous tal, was done at ast 
O'er all the team my reputation past 
All men of piudence, rede, and Faith will give 
‘Applause to ee when I have ceased to live, 
et live I shall the seed ef words have 1 
lung broadcast and henceforth I shall not die.” 


380 Sultan Mahud Ghasnaci 


Firdausi or, to give him his real name, Abu'l 
Qasim Mansur,’ was born about .n. 935 near Tus 
ia North-East Bersia; his ancestors were small landed 
froprietors, then, as now, the chief repositories of the 
Editions of the past, and still the mainstay of the 
modern Persia; annals had existed from very early 
Gays, and belore the Arabian invasion of Persia a 

jection from the accumulated materials, witten 
in the old language of Persia—Pahlawi—had been 
rade by one Danishvar. In the sccond half of tho 
fenth century a fellow townsman of Firdausl com- 
menced to make an epic from Danishvar’s prose 
and from other available sources; he perished by @n 
assassin’s dagger. Firdausi assumed the mantle of 
the dead bard, and for twenty-five yeais laboured 
at his task. In A.D. 999 the epic was completed, 
and dedicated to one Ahmad bin Nuhammad of 
Khalanjan, doubtless a patron, who has thus secured 
2 vicarious immortality, 

‘At that moment a ircsh star appeared on the 
stormy horizon of the Fast. Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazna ascended the throne in A.D. 908. "Tt was 
4 period,” says Carra de Vaux, “of undisciplined 
and stormy feudality, where, under an enervated 
and disorganized central authority, a crowd of vassal 
powers spring up one alter another, dominate a 
part of the empire and are then eclipsed. Races 
4nd creeds come into conflict, advancing or retreating 
according to the fortunes of the political adventures 
‘who represent them. In general, the Arab spirit is 
in decline; the old Persian spirit awakes from time 
to time, but never quite succeeds in freeing itself 
‘completely from the chaos, hindered as iti 
‘outbursts of barbarism due’ chiefly to the Turki 
ltt acne lie eT Sha ama of Ford 
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clement, Nevertheless, science pursues its destinies, 
fhe shelter ofthe ephemeral protein afd 
‘there and there by afew pancely personages 

Mahmud. Hee athe on Haste monatca, was 
an eamest patron of "he spured no paiss 
to gather round him men of distinction and especally 
Foie fori hime had ambitions in hat ection 

rdausi gained the Sultan's interest and his patron. 
age, and for several yeas laboured at the second 
cliion of his epic Siabttamah in'u soom adorned, 
eis said, bythe ‘Sultan with inpiring, batts 
ete, 

Tn the carly part of the fourteenth century was 
torn, at Shira, Khwajah Shams ud Din Muhatonad 
Hafiz, one of the greatest of Persia's mystial and 

ai Sth pets, “Te ied co peal age, a 
Bin the fst decaf th une century evn 
‘ Teputation amongst his countrymen equalled only 
By that of hs tow tewnsnca aa redenaaee 
Sidi. Hafiz has been called the Anacteon of Persia, 
and in the world of letirs has been nenimeuaiy 
sed inthe lat and highest rank, "Of hs pavate 
elite is now, but itis safe to asumne from the 
internal evidence of his writings that he was arte, 
and not childless, and that he traveled but litte 
feyond. the ‘neighbourhood of ‘his beloved ity. 
Traalton fe i That he was give ios youth © 
convivialty, but that, in his later years, he volun- 
tary embraced, under’ the tuforhip of Shall 
Aubimmad tas the ade ofan ede oh de 
hes, a life of austerity and. poverty, lecturing 
in a college fgunded for hin by his friend and patron 
Haji Qawanad Bin 

Th common with most of his compatroits, he was 
a follower of the Tthn Js'fariyay but he was net 
fly a Sh'ah-—he was alo a Suf, a ect the tenets 
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of which are reflected in his writings. He cared 
Hite for outward observances, He looked below 
the surface in religious matters, reading a spirit 
fneaning into all Nature, escing Gol everywhere 
revealed, and teaching that the worship of the heart 
vas a truer form of adoration than the observance 
of ritual or repetition of prayers. 

His teaching is the voice of the prophets through- 
‘out the ages." 

‘He constantly invelghed against sftulism, and his 
‘odes are full of fierce invective against the Islamic 
Aivines of his day, who merely followed and taught 
featward forms and ceremonies and could see no 


Seeper. 
spans, a te one Eterna Go. Hs 

esophy ‘very sonl was'& pat 
St God, which-had, until incarnation, union. with 
Gods and could never again know te happiness 
‘nti it had been released from the prison house of 
the flesh: only those who were seckers after God, 
Eavelling hesgonward along. the allegorical Path, 
dhlighting in the allegorisal Wine, and loving the 
‘Trae Belovee, would ever enjoy that union. He 
did not fear death, for he regarded ie and death &s 
fncidents in an endless existence and when, to Use 
Hs own phase, death seied him by che colar, his 
Tick of orthodoxy induced the clergy of Shits 
refuse to bury him with the customary rites. His 
Lmirers protested and, if tradition te true, it was 
agreed to leave the decision to chance, and to Hafiz 











fb Pee, 
tale vl oft book ts ween of me that Zak hy 
EpSiny Setanta a yyw tn wy 
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himself, A verse was chosen at random—it read, 

Withdraw not thy foot from the bier of Hai, fo, 
tough immersed in sin, he goeth to Paradise.” 
‘The clergy accepted the omen, the prayers were duly 
read over his tomb, a simple building surrounded 
by a pleasant garden, some two. miles north-east 
of Shiraz, "He was clearly a religious enthusiast, 
‘with a profound belief in prayer— 








"aint thy dally task is to pray, and only that 
‘Do not worry a6 to whether He hears or not.” (Ode 143) 
‘Extm all sides I have sped the arrows of prayers 
Perchance one from amongst them all, willbe eficacious.” 
(Ode x47) 
‘The midnight prayer will repel a hundred ils.” (Ode 266,) 





The tenets of the Sufis, of whom Sa'di and Hafiz 
are the best known, and of whose doctrines Jalal 
‘ud Din Rumi (died A.p, 1273) was the most author- 
itative exponent, are well known in the English 
speaking worl, and thera is no lack of literature 
fon the subject indeed, a Sufi Quarterly is published 
at Geneva, The following verses, by my, cousin, 
the late Miss Rose Sidgwick, who probably nevet 
came in contact with the writings of Sa'di or Hafiz 
‘or the Sufi philosophy, seem to embody, as well as 
yeng’ yet wet i ths form, he sents ef 





0 Life supreme, in whom we move and ses, 
‘Without, within, man's mind discovers thee 


‘The slack sls of his being swell and él: 
He knows that wind, a vill beyond his wil. 


sgl 2D Sasi ro he bia of af Lote, Wath, 
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In seedctine, and in winte’s seeming death, 
‘The Life of life his heart enlighteneth: 


Jn splendosr of the sun and summer day, 
‘Andin the searching ridale of docay. 





By every road man secs thy sacred sign 
All lasting and all growing things are tine. 





The Sufis in Persia are no longer en intellectual 
forees “the present tendency amongst. educated 
Persians is towards a. somewhat unenlightened 
nateriaism, ‘They have thrown off the shackles of 
lam and have as yet found nothing to take iis 
place; a rigid determinism underlies much of the 

ular exfeessions of thought. The emancipation 
From the world of sense, which is the most remark 
able feature of Western pilosophical thought in the 
fpeatithcentory hae aot feached Pena fron 

jrope. A prophet is not without honour save in 
fis Gea county, od the Suis have cused a 
greater influence’ over the "West than over” the 
Soumtry which gave them birt 

‘Shaikds Musih ud ‘Din Sadi, whose renown is 
sécond to that of no Persian poet, was born A.D. 
1184, like Hat, at Shiraz. He began his studies 
Eaghdad, and studied the mysticism of the Sufs 
under Shaikh Abdul Qadir Gilani, whose tomb st 
Baghdad is famous throughout the Islamic. word, 
and with Shihab ud Din Sihrawardi, ‘During along 
life (Koz lunar years) he made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca fourtean Timer: he tell ut tha he spent 
thirty years in study, thirty years in travel and ia 
the making of poetry, tity in seclusion and in he 
campletion of bis pocms, and the last twelve years 
{in works of piety and’ discourses on mysticism. 
Both in Asia Minor and India he fought against the 
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infidels—miscreants, to use the word in its original 
sense—and was once a prisoner of the Franks in 
‘Tripoli, He seems to have visited Central Asie, 
India, Syria, Egypt and Arabia and to have travelled 
‘by seaas well as by land, but in this matter 
the student of his poems must not be at paint 
fp distinguish between poetical faney and sober 

ven among a quick-witted people be was famous 
for his wit, which Sydney Smith defines as the axt of 
“discovering real connections that are not apparent.” 
Hig principal works are the Bustan, written in 1257, 
the Gulisten, written the following year, and the 
Diwan. ‘The last-named is more wadely read in 
Fersia than the Bustan and Gulistan, by which how- 
‘over he is best known in the West; there are but few 
Fersiang of elucation unable to quote extensively 
from all three, and every Persian knows at last & 
few of his verses. 

‘Sa'di’s influence in India and Turkey has been 
great, No forsign writer has been more frequently 
Printed or reprinted in India, with and without 
commentaries, and even translated, and none follows 
more closely the well-known literary form of Indian 
tales—a prose story followed, as in the Gulistan, by 
a short poem, His influence in Turkey, where his 
works Have ‘been frequently translated (be hes 
generally beea regarded as a Sunni), is second only 
{b the repute that his works have earned in India. 








“As a moraist," says J. H. Kramers, “Sa'di gained 
‘uch proft fram the vicissitades of life through hich be 
Ind pasted, His knowledge of the world gives to is ides 
‘and Opinions a cosmopolitan character, reached by no other 
Persian poet, Tt is due prebably to this fact, together 


"seylopatia of Ise 
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ie on eg, a ie pe 
gah Me a ce 
see Gs oe eal a eo ae 
See core Se, Fam ot let 
peices Berets esti ee at 
See el cece ec 
pe thas Bis a rd 
self fa Oo Caen Doe 
Sede oon ae eles, ee 
ane ce de oe tee es 
cae a as a eh a 
ce ie are ace ee 
ei acer, Dei ecm 
ae Se ee a ote at ae 
Sra or peeee ee ees eee 
se Fey bee eee Mek as 
sae ra bree ce or 
eee eee are en ee 
se are oe a ee 
alle sere hs oe 
ao ee Sete me et 
spi ei ne eee oe ae 
Rosie paras eee ee 
aired eee ae a 
oe a Be cee 
Bie gen Ot ce err eet 
CF i teet eigen Dee 
crema ite see epee ree are 
Sera hem ts eerie, Be oa 
2 ene ee ee 
ce ie se cate bene 
Sra ae eon ke ee 
seal peed ht mel ae ee 
bebe es 
Se aso jr 
sg se a Sr aa efein 
a eB ere ite ete De 
SST ee 
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‘There is today no people in the world to whose 
lips poetry rises so readily as to those of the Persians, 
and no people in whose hearts the ‘national poets 
ave a strer place.” Tho malateor on the road, the 
shepherd on the mountains and, as T have myself 
heard, the mughanni, or digger of subterranean 
passages for water, at his ask, love to sing or recite 
Easscal poetry as'well as popular ballads. To the 
Fersian, his national poetry is what the Psalms were 
to Europe inthe Midd Ages—an incentive to 
action, a consolation in trouble. Of the Psalms 
Hooker wrote: 





“What is there necessary for man to know, which the 
Pralme are not able to tech? They sre to beginners 2m 
sy" and familar introduction: a mighty. augmentation 
ofall virtue and knowledge in such ag are eatered before, 
2 strong confirmation to the most perfect amongst other, 
Feroical magnanimity, exquisite justice, grave moderation, 
cract wisdom, repentance unfelgned, unvearied patience 
«sal good necessarily to be either known or done or 
snd, this dre edestial fountain yieldeth. Lat there be aay 
‘ick or disease incident to the foul of man. any wound or 
Skness named, for which there is not in this treasure: 
hhouse a. present comfortable remedy, 


When Jeremy Taylor comes to the practical aids 
of holy Ife and death itis on the Pealms that, he 
almost exclusively relies. “T believe,” he says, “that 
there would be 10 affliction great enough to spend 
so great a stock of comfort as was laid up in the 
treasury of the Psalter.” 

“These quotations apply with singular exactness 
to the place the great Persian poets hold in the life 
oi the hation 
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A Babi martyr, Mirza Qurban Ali, recited the 
Jollowing verse when the executioner, missing his 
neck, hutled his turban to the ground? 


““husha an ashig-isarmast ki dar pa-y-Habib 
Sor'u dastar na-danad ii kudam sadszad.” 





("Happy he whom loves intoxication 
‘So hath overcome thet scarce he Knows 
‘Whether at the feet of the Beloved 
Tt be had or turban which be throws.” 


Another Babi martyr, Sulaiman Khan, one of 
those who sufiered death in 1852, was led to the 
scaffold with buming wicks inserted in his body. 
“Why do you not dance?” cried his tormentor, 
mocking his agonies, “Not for fear of death and 
rot fr lack af oy," he replied, and began fo recite 
a wellknown ode by the great mystic Shams i 
Tabriz, in which occurs the verse: 


“Yak dast jam4-bada, wa yak dast 2ulti-yar 
‘Rags! chunin mayana-tmeydan-am arms." 


(*Clasping in one hand the wine-cup, in one hand the 
‘Loved One's hai, 
‘Thus my dom would I envisage, dancing through the 
‘market-square.") 


‘Two other instances belong to the history of the 
recent revolution, and were communicated to 
Professor Browne’ by Persian friends. The great 
orator of the Constitutionalists, Malix ul Mutakal- 
Uimin, just before he was strangled by order of the 
exStiah in the Bagh i Shah on June 24th, 1908, 
recited the following verse: 
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"Kash gushuda nacbud chasim-iman w gushd-man, 
‘isfaterjan-iman-astaghinan w hush-bmant” 


‘0 would that the eyes and, the ears could unopened 


For matin aud seate of my lle proved the care and 
‘the bane!”) as 


A yea lates in July, 199, the tde had tured, 
pp Bitsdhnionahas vo Seema, ant ee 
Principal opponeat, Mojtaild Shas Feztlla, was 

Eendemned to die‘on the gallows. Jost before the 
foose was placed. round’ his. neck he made 
Sore speech, eondludieg "with the" following 


‘vAgar barigean buaim, raftim, 
“WWa gar navihraban budin, raftim." 


(Though heavy burdens on you we did had, we're going: 

‘Though we were bars, Ungente and uakiad, wee 

ong") 

In grammar and constrection the Persian 
isonet the spit n he wrt and certain te 
easiest of Asatic tongues; but to appreciate 
the erate, and epecilly the poeuy of Pers, 
requires muck more than a knowledge of the struc- 
{are of the language and an adequate vocabulary. 
just as, untl very recent times, the widespread 
Inowledge of the Old and New Testament in the 
Christian world united men who in character, time 
and place, race and I ‘were widely separated, 
every educated Muslim was, until the beginning 
ofthe lst teitury, so familar with the Quran thet 
ne word cited from a verse would sufice not only 
{9 recall the context but all the circumstances con 
rected with the revelation of that passage. One 
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wellknown example, cited by Professor Browne, 
ust suffice to illustrate this side of Persian life. 
‘The poet Firdausi, incensed against Sultan 
Mahmud at the inadequacy of the reward given to 
fim for. his great epic poem, the Shah Namah, ot 
Book of Kings, on which he had spent the best 
Sears of his lie, revenged himself by writing a most 
Sathing satie on his niggardly patron, and this he 
ieit with one of his friends t0 be delivered to the 
Hoonarch after a. certain lapse of time whon. ke 
‘Should be clear of his jursdiction. “He then fled to 
Tabaristan, ¢ province bordering on the Caspian 
Sea, and placed himself under the protection of its 
ake. Wies Satan Mahsd read the satire he was 
farious, and sent a message to the price bid 
Him sureender. the poet this messengers, filing 
which he would come with his elephants of war, 
Gestroy him end his capital, and transport the very 
{ast of his pulace to Ghaza, his own capital, The 
Prince of Tabaristan, with equal courage and wit, 
Simply wrote on, the back of the letter the three 
fetiees “ALL,” and sent it back. ‘The allusion 
which was instantly appreciated by Sultan Mahmud's 
‘ourters, if not by himeelf, was to the Swrati7-Fi, 
gr “Chapter of the Elephant” (Sura cv. of the 
Goran), which begins with these three letters in the 
Sends ""Aclam tara’ Kayla. fa'ala Rsbbuka, BLA 
habi-Fi?’” ("Hast thou not seen how thy Lo 
Gealt with the people of the Elephant?”) The 
tmstances, angularly appropriate to the occasion, 
fo which reference is made in this passage of the 
{Bran oe familae to very educated fin, bal 
ww many Europeans whohave not specially devoted, 
themselves to these studs know the story of the 
Gsastrous atiempt made by the Abyssinians in the 
time of the Prophet's grandfather to destroy Mecca 
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and the sacred shrine of the Arabs, or have ever 
feard of Abraha al Ashen and the mysterious birds 
Called ‘babi who served of that occasion as the 
‘messengers of God's vengeanre? To onevwho ac this 
icsowieige the allusion sould be incomprehensible. 
Nori knowedge ofthe Quran an the Muar 
radan traditions stficien. ‘The student of Persian 
Herature must also be familiar with the old Persian 
legends about Jamshid,; Zehhak or Azhidahaka, the 
Stele-Kings Pistdun the Blessed; Nariman Sen; 
"Golden" Zal, whose life was saved, by the great 
nnysterious bitd called the Simurgh, from his un- 
natural father; Resta: Stra and a host of othe 
mythical or simimythical kings and heroes of 
Tian, ‘Moreover, he must be conversant with the 
Scientie conceptions of the medieval Persians, the 
Pillosophy sed medicine of Avicenna, the natural 
story of Damirt and Qaavini, the Ptolemaic system 
&f Cosmogony (with the details of which, in map 
txperience, our modern mathematicians and astrone- 
spers are stnngely unfamiliar), the mysticism of the 
Saf, the lives of the saints, and the theories preva- 
lent in the medieval East as to the influences of 
the stars, the genesis of minerals and precious stones, 
and the theories underlying the art of magic, Some 
tion of this knowledge i contained in such Arabic 
sia the dab Tesi, or Seretarys Maal, of 
Tn Qutayba, which aim st giving in all compass 
a summary ef those things which every educated 
Siuhammadan weiter ougit to know: but nothing 
igs than a pretty extensive reading ia all branches 
of puhamahadan, Science wil enable the student 
to uatletstand and appreciate the writings o 
some of the philosophical and mystical poets, and 
ven some of the panegytsts! 
“Broan, Fhe Late ein 
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Nothing is more remarkable than the divergence 
of judement between Ewope and Asia 38 to, the 
Set and valve of certain poets. Poets like Anwatt 
(Gesenibed in a wellknown Persian vce az one of 
thee Mrrphet”of Posty} end Zahin 
aryab (whote poets, according fo another cele 
Fated vere, shuld be soln eve from the Ka 
the Holy of Holes of Islam), though highly esteemed 
in'Persia as masters of the erat, are litle kaowa 
Bid ‘ttle appreciated in. Europe; while "Umar 
Khayyam, who ls probably now beter known and 
ore sdied in England and America tian 
Giher Persian poet, is, in hi own. coantry, plac 
fora much lower level, and is extesme! more'ss an 
SStonomer and. a-mathematician then a¢ 8. post 
BOGDNGS a gely de fo he act tha bs 
hd the good fortune to be translated by PtzGerale, 
himself & poet, but even FitzGerald's genius would 
not have sfied to populrize Anwariand Zahir in 
Europe,” These were poets by professon, artifice 
Invwcrds oad sounds, terry craftsmen of consume: 
mate sill and ingenuity, aad for this very reason 
they wal not bear tranlsion because the Beasty 
isa beauty of words rather than of thoughts. They 
‘were professional poets, earning thelsliveihood by 
1 appeal, not to public taste, but to the desire of 
ite Heh sd powerful ior praise or their fear of 
satire, Anvas, the greatest of them all, is wonder 
felly franc about this. Daivea by poverty and in 
preted by the sight of a Court-pod, splendidly 
Erayed and mounted on a beautiful hors, he aban 
dloned the Ie of study towards which hi natural 
fnclination lay, forthe profssion of postry. "Hence: 
forth,” he says, "T wil pata check on my natural 
dlzpostion, HT see the Jeor of popularity and sue: 
cs open belore me; and ifno git & Vouchsafed 
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to me, I wil, after essying praise, destroy with 
words of satire the head of eich a patcon.” Yet he 
Ussites the profession he has chosen and the syeo- 
fancy i entails, “lon” ab he says, “the: whela 
Essie of cong creo this! trecie blo 
and to give abuse.” "Poetry," he says in another 
pace, “isnot bad in igs thy Comphint is at the 
Feanness of the ports" Yet even ‘Anwar, when, 
toved by strong emotion or indignation, he writes 
Taturaly’ and eisnestly, products vere of wiles 
te substance if not the im, can be finely rendered 
Into English. Of his great pocm on the devastations 
‘wrought by’the savage Ghure in Khurasan in A. 
sje there exist two spited: metrical translations 
into Boglish, one by Captain Wiliam Kirkpatrick, 
published in'2985, in which the poet fst received 
Ee tite of 7he Tears of Khuraten, by which is 
"ow generally known, and the second by the late 
Profesor E. H. Palmer, published in his Song ef 
the Reed, in 2877. 

‘Lat ut now Cora. to the celebrated quatraine of 
Umar Khayyam, which are rated by most of us © 
far above, and by most Persians so much below, 
the poems of Anwar. Their beauty, pecllar as i 
Js depends far more on the thogght expressed, than 
on the form of expression, and hence, given slid 
Ctanalaton, isnot! impaired by tranciaon, ‘Such 3 
translator’ was FitzGerald: Being a. poet he was 
iebved with the spit and edly reproduced 
Si form of the ong fou auclently pe 
to'lend itself to rendering in English; and though 
Te took iberte in the way of selection and arrange- 
Bene and,‘ahove. al, in making what is really'a 
Series of quite unconnected epigeams Took ike 
Continuous and connected. poem, he did not, a8 

ee asserted, substitute his own ideas fr 
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those of the poet. In form, then, the translation 
equalled the original if it did not excel it, while the 
pessimism, hedonism and scepticism by which most 
Sf the quatrains are iaspired strongly appeal to 
Europeans ofthe present generation, wo, ite Umar 
‘Khayyam—one of the greatest scientists of his age 
Shave in so many cases discarded religion for 
science only 10 find that science is unsble to answer 
‘any of those great questions concerning the signif 
‘cuice of life and the destinies of man which we seek 
to know. 

It is in no spirit of seatimentalism, or of philo- 
sophic detachment from the needs of life, that many 
students believe that, in her classic poets, Persia his 
source of national inspitation and ‘@ bond of 
rational unity which cannot be ignored by the risirg 
generation without loss, and which, rightly inte 
preted, may do more to maintain and enhance the 
Cistinctive qualities of the race than material things 
such as roads, railways and factories ean ever achieve, 

‘The torch’ of truth has passed, thanks to. the 
eat poets of Persia, from hand to hand, across 
‘the centuries, ever pointing the way through the 
carkness. Their sway has been so general in Persia 
a to be universal; their teaching, their warning, 
their encouragement and their consolation has 
affected tie lives of countless men and women 
whose careers were obscure and unknown, 

No Eastern race, save only the Hindus, have a 

ater, no Western race a longer and more valuable 

iterary heritage. ‘There are signs that it is for the 
‘moment being neglected in favour of more super- 
ficial studies, but it will assuredly come into its own 
again when the present wave, of materialism has 
spent its force, for, art and Persian 
actus is uly aad completely Pertan 
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in_and feeling, and is the greatest single con- 
fstion that Persia has yet nade tohuman progres 

‘This chaps may be fly oncuded wth few 
ronderings of shorter pool, enempliying. the we 
und wisdom of Tran. "There are ton the pen’ 
Sir Denison Ross, whose modest lide. pamphlet” 
on the subject of “Eastem Art and Literature’ 
by far the best introduction that has yet appeared 
{0 the study of this fascinating subjece 


‘The world, my brother, deth abide with none, 
-Dpon its Maker set thy heart alone! 

Pt not thy trust in kingéoms of this world 
‘Which many lke thysef have nursed and killed; 

What matier when with thy soul's Bight thou diet 
‘Whether oa tone, or an bere ground thou lest? 





‘The wonders of the vast 
‘cence ans 

Bat its ney thal you sed 
"You wil ot fd i tere 








‘Until a man has spoken who can say 
‘Whether he's full ef virtue or of sin? 

Do not imagine every thicket safe, 
‘Perchance a sleeping tger hides within, 





‘The hamplst is like a nurse who bears 
‘A child in her arms asleep, 

‘Se wakes the child with the toueh of her bands, 
‘And the child begiss to weep. 





Igo showld aak in where roses 
fe maiden far whom I adore, 
Yi tet yous ake fees in any beat, 
‘But where my dart, T ignore. 
"Bea's Sapna St, Ho 
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‘Today my boon companions all have gone, 
“Ad for this loss the’s naght that can atone, 
I'm sober, not beeanje T have no wine, 
"For wine T have; ‘ot cam 1 drink alone? 





T had said I would tell thee the grief of my heart 
If thou camest to me once again, 

‘But what shall T say, for with thes at my side 
Tam fice from all gief and all pain. 





‘A tich man’s lust for gold will last 
Till his day of reckoning be, 

Asa thinty man will awake athirst 
“Though he dream he has swallowed the sea, 


CHAPTER VIII 
IRRIGATION—MINERAL WEALTH 


‘Soe reference has already been made, in Chapter V, 
te certain public works of outstanding importancs 
‘which have recently been undertaken by the Persian 
Government in pursuit of their ambitious policy of 
railway, port and road construction, Not many 
ppablic buildings of importance have been erected 
utside the capital, though much, has been done for 
the repair and maintenance of the magnificent 
structures of earlier ages, and many creditable 
administrative offices, barracks and the like are 
being built. 

‘The possibilities of imrigation are still under 
investigation: such schemes fall for practical pur- 
poses into two classes—major projects, involving 
lege capital expenditure over & petiod of years, 
and comparatively inexpensive minor projects whieh, 
given a suitable revenue system, would not only bs 
self-supporting but would repay’ within a few years 
the capital sums originally spent. To these should 
perhaps be added a third class comprising existing 
Inigation systems, the effectiveness end extent of 
which could be greatly extended by a more econ 
omical distribution of the available water. 

__ Of the major projects, the most important group 
involves the harnessing ‘of the five rivers of Khuz- 
slan—the Karkheh, Diz, Karun, Jarrahi and 
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Hindian. Each of these rivers traverses great tracts, 
of exceedingyy fertile Jand, eminently suited for 
‘agriculture, almost level, and yet so disposed as to 
ficilitate a'solution of the drainage problem, neglest 
‘of which has been perhaos the greatest, as it bes 
been the commonest, defect alike of ancient and 
modern systems of irrigation. Of these rivers, the 
‘waters of the Karkheh and Jarrahi are extensively 
wsed for the cultivation respectively of rice ard 
ates, and to a small extent of othe! cereals; the 
‘Diz and Hindian are used for cereals to some small 
‘extent near Susa and in the Zaidan plain respec- 
tively; the waters of the Karun, the largest of the 
five, are scarcely utilized at all, except to feed a few 
canals which water the Aqii plain north of Shushtar, 
‘and the Miyanab, south of that town, 

But it, was not always so, We know, from 
‘Nearchus's description of the country, that in the 
fourth century s.c. it was both populous and fertile 
‘south of Ahwaz, and that there Was a bridge at that 
town. Tt is fairly certain that the bridge was alzo 
adam; for without it the country would have been 
in his day, as now, almost a desert. How long it 
fad been bul before Alexander arsved (325 8.¢) 
we cannot say,! but its massive corstruction a 
large stones suggest that it is coeval with Nimrud’s 
‘dun’ on the Tigris above Baghdad, which may have 
been constructed as late as the second millennium 
12.., though the construction of canals by Eannado, 
Babylonian monarch of the fourth millennium Bc. 
is referred to in a tablet in the British Museum. 
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(this dam depended a great canal system, covering 
luge are og bot bans of the Karn. he dat 
itselP was buit of large bigtks of locally quarried 
ESndetone, some of witch nly’ atl be ect tee 
‘pon. the outerop ‘of the same. muterial which 
Slretches acress the Karen at this point, forming 
rapids. "Sluice gates were provide, the postions ef 
some of which can be seet to-day, and water mils 
were doubtless installed. ‘The caval system on the 
ght Uank was extended westwards til it reached 
the area watered by that of the Kariheh, ‘On the 
left Sank it extended hallway to Fallahiyeh, the 
Nai depresion being tied to keep the ingatel 
avea dined. 

We know from Strabo (BK. XVI. 7. a) that below 
Ahwaz the course of the river wad cbstructed by 
Jase of sone of he sate of din, formin 
“cataracts.” Alexander eppears to have imagine 
tat these weirs had been built to bar the passage 
of his fleet, but this was dearly a misepprehension; 
the site of at least tix such dame ean Br identified, 
some of which were in more or less continuous ust 
to'the elghtesnth century, but they were always 
provided with a by-pass to admit of the passage of 
Etrall craft, One such by-pass stl exists at the 
Eland of Da, opposite Masa, where a dam vas 
sit comparatively modern times ro Keep tie 
Karun to its old bed, pest Qubban, to the Khor 
Musa." Another dam existed ten miles upstream at 
Salmanch—s called after Shaikh Salman of the 
Crvab, who in. the early part. of the eighteenth 
century ve-excavated a cdaalat this point. A third 
ddim, females of which cauld be seen above water, 
tthe commencement of the twentieth century, and 
are sill occasionally at low water a source of dan 
to river craft, existed at Samaini (Ismaiiyel), 
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thers existed between Samaini and Ahwaz. The 
dams themselves have now completely disappeared, 
but the canals are cleally marked by long mounds, 
Emprogrsted with cite) ‘These mounds, in the 
ipwiing parts of the desert on ether se of he 
Karun and shatt al Arab, do not represent the line 
of banks, but the actual beds of the ol eanals which 
lave retived accretions of blown sand which remain 
Holst by capllary atraction, They can best be 
‘en and mapped from the al 

From Band i Qir to Mohammerah the sit de- 
yosted annually in ood time tas famed ide, 
tng the te, whieh the, Karun rns: fr 
hol of iaktance, some 29 mtn a taht 
ine, the drainage on either bank is away from the 
river. This ercumstance facilitated in. Khwaisten 
5 in “Traq the design of the original canal system, 
but, a8 the Process has continued for three or four 
thousand yearo since the first canal were made, 
and is still in progress, and as the rapids at Ahwaz 
‘ave undoubsedly been eroded and the bed of the 
river and the level of the plain raised by many 
feet since the dam was frst built, it must not be 
assumed that anew inigation system could suc- 
esfully ‘be initiated on the old. alignments. 
From Ahwaz northwards to. Band i Gir there 
ae remains of Tumerous canals on the left bank, 
‘which must have been dependent on dams, all 
Traces of which have diseppeated the right banke 
er imigatd, fe would sem, by canals from he 
sate Kavkinh was not les extensively ged hag 

aru forivigation purposes in eally days. 

hetwork of small eanals ook off some fifteen miles 
horthenorth-west of Susa, and served to irrigate the 
Snip of country between the Karkheh and the Diz, 
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north of Susa;_ two minor streams, Balad Rud and 
Shaur (the liter rises from springs scme ten miles 
rorth-north-west of Suse) Were also. utilized re- 
Tacevaly norihiend cout baad Bar the gale: 
cipal irrigation system dependent on the Karke, 
fn early days, lay west of Ahwaz, As will be seen 
fiom the map the old bed of the Karteh ran some 
‘teen miles south of and parallel to its present 
course, "From the old bed & series of canals was 
Stade, running due south vo irigate an area limited 
invexient only by the available water lite if any 
of hich could in those days have bein allowed t> 
run into the marshes except at times of high flood 
‘These canals can be traced to within thirty mies 
of the Shatt al-Arab at Basta, and may well have 
axtended ever further, for, on the left banke of the 
Shatt al Arab from Qurna to Di'aji, and extending 
inland for some ten’ miles, can be seen (especially 
from the air) a very extensive symmetrical arrange 
rent of canal which, if the present levels are any 
vide, must Have depended on the Karkheh, and 
store certainly administered by te sovereign power 
in Khuristan. Te is thus clear that the tigation 
systems of the Karkheh, the Karun and the Shatt 

"Arab between them covered a large proportion of 
this vast area, 

‘An interesting feature of the desert hiety miles 
south of Hawizeh, and elsewhere west of the Karu, 
is that careful observation shows, hete and there, 
strips, a metre or so in breadth, of great regularity, 
Setinguishable only by a change of increase of the 
scanty vegetation, or after rain by a difference in 
te colour of the soll. These strips are not marked 
by the slightest iregularty of the ground surface, 
and radiate systematically, following the general 
Slope'of the ground. ‘They appear to indicate the 
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position of the ancient minor disteibutaries which 
Sarried the water ffom the larger canals 0 fhe 
ree fields, and in some cases they appear to be 
Gl even greater antiquity. than’ the tenth or 
twetfth "century canals, whieh cut’ across. them 
mbitraly 

In the edly. part of the nineteenth century, 
according to Lotis* one Hashim dug a canal which 
took off irom the ‘Karkiwh at the point where it 
rakes a sightangied turn “The growrd proved sok 
and yielding, and soon required a dam (the remairs 
of which ean sill beseen) to restrain thepossible over- 
fowing ofthe Kare into the canal: thiseventally 
happened in :832, or, according to Layard in 1837; 
the old bed was completely deserted, leaving Hawiaeh 
without waters the inhabitants ‘abandoned ther 
Settlements and commenced to grow rice in 
Great swamps. between ‘Khafajiyeh and. Bisatin 
Which resulted from the change of bed. Tt wag not 
suntil 285y that an attempt was made by the thea 
‘Governor of huzistan, Khanler Mirza, to make a 
dam at Kut Nahr Hashim, five miles upstream ofthe 
oid dam mentioned above, for the purpose of restoring 
the river Karkheh to the ancient channel past the 
fown of Havizch, ~The project was a. complete 
failure, @ large portion being caried away by a 
sudden rise of the river." ‘The eanal alone teairs 
to testify to the attempt. 

Of the utilization in early times of the waters of 
the Diz, Jarrahi and Hindian rivers litte or nothing 
can be statec with certainty’ that the Diz water 
faust have been used seems certain, but its bed is 
Shallow that no dam would be requirea: the ancient 
bridge at Disiul served the purpose of a weir which 


Raton W.H Chalen an Suen, 285, 8.430 
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{fed some canals on both banks just below Dizful 
these eanals can no longer be used, as the central 
span of the bridge, with its foundations, has been 
Undermined and carried alvay by the river. The 
‘Jarrahi_ must have been canalized as at present 
round Ram Hormuz, in Sasanian times, if, not 
earlier, as Sasanian ruins of some size existed there, 
fand the name of the town itself dates from this 

joch. South of the town at the point where the 
river debouches trom gravel hills, a continuation of 
the Ahwaz range, can be seen on either bank the 
regains of two canals of considerable size, probably 
of Sasanian date. The Hindian, south of Deb 
Mullah, flows ina plain so flat and a bed so 
deep that it seems. here never to have been 
used. for irrigation, but above Deh Mullah it must 
have been so used, as at present, from very early 
times. 

Tt remains to mention beiefly, five smaller streams 
which run from the mountain ranges of Pusht i Kuh 
into the Mesopotamian plain—namely, from south 
to north, the Dawairij, Tib, Changulak (at Badrai), 
Ganjir (at Mandali) and the Alwand (gt Khanagin} 
‘The first named has recently changed its bed, and 
is now no longer utilized; that the second was for- 
merly canalized is clear from the remains of canals 
where It leaves the Jabal Hamrin: We remainder 
are utilized to the full on both sides of the frontier, 
and the rights of the Persian and ‘Iraqi cultivators 
respectively to a fair share of the available supply 
‘of water, especially in the case of the Ganjir, are a 
fruitful source of friction. These streams are, how- 
ever, of lite importance to Persia, and need not 
be referred to in greater detail. 
ge MPot ote ego a 
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ion schemes affecting the Karun frst came 
into the sph of practical pilics in 04, when M. 
Nats, the Admninistrator-General of Persan Customs 
2 Tehran, in connestion with a Toan of £300.00 
hich wat, ug from the lh” Gover, 
{Degested that two-thirds of the proceeds ho 

voted to irgation schemes. which the Pers 
Government themselves desired to undertake. He 
[Proposed thet the reventes accruing from these 
Norland the Gomains fertilized by them. might 
te pledged as subsidiary security for the additional 
sivance, ‘The proposal vag the Outcome of report 
prepared for the Persian Government by M. Van 
Roggen, a Datch subject, who had been appointed 
{a 1003 ag technical adviser tothe Minister of Puble 
Works: "Nothing came of the proposal, though iz 
1906 if, Van Roggen end his assstants vsted 
‘Ahwaz and rade further investigations the scheme, 
a eventually elaborated by. them, involved. 
“expenditure of some {2,250,000 on the iigation of 
‘Sooo acres, and wos based upon mect optimistic 
Gop exinaes." Though a the opin of exper 
ef the Indian Terigation Department the scheme wis 
{echnically unsound, and im any caw vitiated by 
incomplete and inaccurate surveys, Lord. Curzon, 
then Viceroy of India, exoresed himelf a6 anxious 
to aaaistthe Persian ‘Government to proceed. with 
the' scheme, and it is not without interest to-day 
totecollect tat he, with his usual foresight, pointed 
cat that if se a reslt of the scheme the Karin 
‘eased to be navigable, anew route might be opened 
{o the plains of Khristan by a raiway_ starting 
fom hora." Hsjor W. Radon CE 
expert deputed by the Government of India ia 1904 
Spent several seatons in making detaied surveys of 
ihe'country on both banks of the Karun, and of 
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the barrage site at Ahwaz, and in preparing @ pre- 
liminary scheme. His chief conclusions may be very 
Iiefly summarized as follpws:— 


(2) 150.000 axes could be gated on the left bank ant 
soo. ares on the ight bank by eats fa barge 
across therapies at Awaz 

(@) the mattenane of navigation onthe Lower Karn 
wosld conic seriously wit the sucess af a igen 
heme’: the Keron it af its lonest when water Semone 
Sede or summer cops auth 20 colton, svgnrcane aad 
Rigo, 

4S) the cost of the scheme as prepared ty Him, at then 
caren plies of material snd abou, wed be aboet 
‘sooo! Te snntal reves would be 8 por'eeny_ ot sf 
‘hk find chases sd interes etal ond 

1a the popiation regi to all the lands brought 

19 cian won be absutos000 fame xy 75.80, 
Seas an adn of aboot go po cent of the presen oa 
tiation, 


Te is unnecessary to enter into the enbeaquent 
‘diplomatic history of the scheme: it  suffclent to 
note that it was actively pressed by a Dutch synd- 
fate, and thatthe Persan Goverment actually 
fave the Dutch Minister, in 1909, two year 
Sption for a concession, dstails of whith were to be 
Sitled. subsoquently. "Nothing further, however, 
‘was done, though ‘Sir William Willecks, ‘whose 
opinions “on the: possibilities of the Karkheh are 
ferred to below, visited Ahwaz in 2909 and was 
Fevgraby smpresed with the scheme pu forward 
fajor Morton, 

"The prospects of the scheme being remunerative 
are mare remote to-day than when it was frst 
footed: money, labour and’ imported materials 
ae alike ‘dearer, but the price of agricultural 
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yroduce has not, risen in proportion: indigo is 
Fo longer a paying crop, sugar, though heavily 
taxed, ‘could scarcely ‘compete ‘against the in 

red article: experiance in'MexopStamia suggests 
That the heat in summer is here foo great for the 
Highest, grades of cotton, and. the ‘vast. surphis 
af grain from the Punjab and the ‘considerable 
ful in gcd yeas ro "Iraq tendo ep pos 








Further these is no local surplus population who 
would be attacted by the prospect ofered by such 
echeme, if completed. On the contrary, consider 
able areas have recenily gone out of cultivation 
‘wing partly to the shortage of labour, and partly 
{0 the Tact that ‘Tragie ident in the date groves 
fn the right bank of the Shatt al Arab no longer, 
SS in past tines, go to the Karun so sow wheat 
fad barley inthe autumn, returning thither in ealy 
Simmer 1o rap the harvest 

Terms ao’ be bome in mind tht the Karan 
fn apring ts very heavily burdened with silt, the 
clearance of vhich from canals would involve heavy 
expense. It estimated that the annual amount 
lait brought down by the Karun alone amoun's 
toa milion cubic yards yearly: all the other rivers 
of South-West Perda ae ewe laden in proportion 
to their volumes "The only practicable way of di 
posing of this silt would sem to_be to convert the 
Jail plain into a reservoi by a dam inthe Fidalak 

above chsh: sucha reservoir would ale 
{UFossible to provide alequate water supply. in 
the summer and autumn when itis most needed, 
bt, nevertheless,'a scheme of this magnitude i 
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probably beyond the horizon of the present 
eneration 
The Mijera Sehome—Dring rot-ig00 8 
liminary investigation waslmade of the possibility 
of rebuilding the bridge at Shushtar, which, like 
‘one at Dizfl, also served as a dam, thereby restoriy 
the ancient irigation system of the Miyanab, which 
in former times was fed by a canal dependent on 
this bridge, reputed to have been built for Shapar 
by the Emperor Valetian, Simultaneously, the post 
Ullties of generating electrie power at Shtshtar from 
the Bulaiti dam at the head of the Gargar river wes 
subject to expert investigation. For both purposes 
i appeared That the scheme was practicable she 
ifoeectrie scheme would obviowsy depend for 
$e suceess of the creation of ¢ demand, atthe time 
roncexistent, for electric power; but of the financial 
merits of the other schame, which would involve 
an expenditure of not more than {00,000, there 
Seemed no doubt; furthermore the fands to be i= 
ted age foe nace, snd th popslatin 
‘Local opinion had alweys held that the Karkheh 
cffeed better prospects for irrigation than any other 
fiver in South-West Persia, ‘This view was confirmed 
by Sir W. Willescks who made an sirofical rocon- 
‘alssanee of te site and atea in 1909, as the result 
elo was fein that 0 ars cou 
Terigated ata cost of £75,000 by means of @ 
tarrage at Sion ul Abbas, wedtonrth-west of Abas 
‘The principal ~dificuty would be to reconcile the 
tribesmen of the Bani Taruf to any scheme which 
treatened*cé deprive ther riceselds of water 
“The reconstruction of the bridge at Distal, ine 
cluding the dam or Shahdarwan at its base, was 
‘ndoubtedly practicable, and’ would enable a large 
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area to be irrigated on both banks, The capital 
cost involved would be in the neighbourhood of 
£50,000. No technical dificulties were involved, ard 
fe’ project vould appucr cortainly remunerative, 
‘specially as it lay on the route of the future Khor 
Musa-Tehran railway. The climate is also more 
favourable than that of any other area in Khuzistan, 
both to crops and cultivators, who could probably 
be obtained from the semi-sedentary Lur population 
of the neighbouring foothills, such as the alli and 
Sagwand ‘tribes, and with tess difficulty than in 
areas further south. 

Tt seems improbable that any scheme can ‘be 
usefully developed on the Jarrahi river. Practically 
the whole available water supply is already used 
ether at Ram Hormuz or for the cate groves of 
Fallahiyeh, and whilst it is probable that the area 
under cultivation could, by careful management ard 
under a wise system of revenue remissions, be con- 
siderably extended, it is unlikely that any capital 
expenditure could ‘bo usaflly underaken By’ the 
Fersian Government. 

The island of Abadan, and the country lying on 
both banks of the Bahinishir and the Karun as 
far upstream as Marid, offer special facilities for 
date cultivation, which’ has been more effectively 
‘developed on the right bank of the Shatt al Arab. 
‘The levels are suitable, the land is 25 good as or 
better than in ‘Iraq, and the population is available, 
‘The only thing hitherto lacking is a carefully con 
sidered system of land settlement which will en- 
courage settlers themselves to dig, or to pay others 
to dig, the requisite canals and to plant date trees, 
‘The preliminary work involved would be very 
navy, and it is six years before the trees begin 
to bear. ‘The contrast between the comparative 
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bareness of the Persian shore and the highly culi- 
‘ated groves on the oppesite bank, ranning two oF 
tires mils lan, Be primary othe fact Ut 
fr feaq. the land for id mort part is in the 
ands of large owners, who systematically develep 
snd maintain their estates under elaborate agres- 
rents with the cultivating clases, who have cetain 
Nested interests secured to them by law as tenants, 

“The develogment of sckemes of irrgntion depend- 
ent on bridgedams at Daful and Stushtar oper. 
tively is thus possible in the immediate future’ in 
exch case the population to cultivate the lands is 
Available on the spot, and. skilled Iabour for con 
Struction work wotld not be a dificlty, masons 
and bricklayer in particular being avilable in both 
ievmns. To‘ more dtstant future must be relegated 
the Karkhch scheme, which involves delicate prob- 
Jems, such as the transfer of population from, the 
reesields ofthe Bani Turuf of the Hewizeh district 
to the newiy irigated lards* the scheme moreover 
‘Here engineering probleme of some dftculty, ard 
falls for extersive prlimisary surveys as no ancient 
final system exists, which can be ‘enlarged. or 
Gaborated, is at Dieful and Shusttar. Of the 
Karun it can be said with certainty that the Dutch 
scheme is impracticable; whether a workable and 
inanclaly proftable. scheme ‘could. be elaborated 
can be demonstrated only by most careful enquiries 
By experts not only in fheennevag aie of the 
atest, but in estimating the possiblities of etop 
Feturns and rvenue receipts. 

Tn one dizetion, however, immediste progress is 
spot ‘wiihut any” intervention by the. Cental 

ernment and. without financial asistance other 
than a reasonable. period of credit. Lerigation by 
smeans of pumps has made great sirides in the 
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past decade in ‘Iraq, and several thousand pumy 
are now in use: they are nearly all worked by 
internal combustion engines of from 50 to 150 h.p. 
‘burning oil fool or kerosene. This type of icrigation 
is thoroughly suited to local conditions: overheed 

are reduced to a minimum, the owner and 
his Cultivators themselves tending ‘the engine and 
‘ringing the fuel by water from the nearest depot 
up river, The levels on the river banks are such 
that the water flows naturally away irom the rivet 
for an indefinite distance, making’ it possible for 
one pump to command a large area, of which a 
fortion can be economically fllowed each year 
If the course of the river changes and the pump 
is thrown out of action, it is possible to move it 
‘without prohibitive expense: ownership is vested 22 
individuals, and is an opportunity for personal 
savings, a’ great advantage in a country where 
government intervention, however well intentioned, 
4 viewed with suspicion, Tn South-West Persia, as 
in ‘Traq,, petroleum is cheaper than in any other 
‘country’ in Europe or Asia: and the Karun and its 
tributaries provide, in conjunction with the Khor 
Musa-Ahwaz railway, a ready channel for the export 
of produce. 

But here again the first requisite is security of 
‘tenure in land, and immunity of newly irrigated lands 
from additioral taxation for a period of ‘years, £0 
that small merchants and tribal leaders may’ be 
encouraged to invest money in pumps. These essen 
fal safeguards now exist, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that before long there will be a substantial 
increase in the area unde: irrigation by this means 
in South-West Per 

Other large schemes now under examination by 
‘experts for the Persian Government involve the 
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uitlizaton of the waters of the Gurgan and Atrec 
Evers in the province of Asterabad in North-East 
Fessia, of tht Aras river in the northwest, and 
fhe diversion of the head waters of te Kear ite 
iis Zaindeh'Rud, which waters the Isfaban plain. 
‘he Gurgan aid Atze rvers wold have boa 
largely used for rrgation by oll pumps some years 
ago but for politica obstacles, whichrhave not yet 
Kien removed. The svaters of the Aras river, 
‘border between Persia and Soviet Russia ould 
with advantage be used toitigat the fertile ughan 
Pais, as has been done by the Russians of ite 
forthern bank. “The third, or Karkanan scheme, 
Which involves tunnelling ons considerable seal, 
more spectlative. 


“This anitins but sonable project” writes Conze, 
(gents Va lp. 3) “appa Yo hae en lated 
{hesntenth ety by Sa Tomas, he beg 
taearte state, tied to have bee oped by 
‘ue vapour, Abs he Gre bende the od 
Sate, FP in he gts een fee 
Hegut, commenced a cating, open whi acting 
Hetbr he employed no sd elias son.ooo en 
He wat ranqe by te sows an by te ald nc 
‘iin od testa epee dang 
fhe, to re lee and of ning te suet 
Beato fattceee a cn nent ee et 
were adres ted here theater acbeed the precet 
TE.“ stack vite the nnd eign 180 ad 
rgd oes ge dey sn ih cos ct 
Pte hl, Sp yards in eng 5 yds a beatae 

$e fot seep (ocasremonte wbts {olen ae no 
fe ike 
























oaewentieth of the entire work was completed, Never: 
theless, the expariment was a perfectly retional one, the 
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levels being favourable, and the obstacles not insurmount~ 
thle. Modern engineering science would accomplish the 
‘purpose without dificulty by dams and tunnelling. ‘Nor is 
Piety looking fo the volute af water in the Karun, aed 
the murerous tributaries by which itis subsequently fed, 
fhat the river level would be lowered ane inch thereby at 
Shushtar. The question rather is, whether the diverted 
‘water, turned into the lat shingly bed of the Zaindeh Rud, 
‘would not be ecttered long before it had reached Tsfahan'* 





Before leaving the question of irrigation, mention 
must be made of the system of gaxais—channels 
ug for many miles to bring underground water to 
felds on alluvial soil at the foot of the hills with 
the least possible loss by evaporation, ‘The system 

‘of extiome antiquity”-it may well be conto: 

ancous with the earliest civilizations of Persia 
[Siavolves a high standard of judgment in locating 
springs, and exceptional qualities of still, endurance 
and patience in execution * Lands so irigated prob- 
ably’ exceed in extent these irrigated directly from 
Toning stretms, There is some reason to think 
that many subterranean sources await discovery or 
rediscovery, and could be profitably connected by 
ginal to fertile lands nearby, but schemes of this 
Kind requite capital, as well'as skill and will not 
be undertaken without security of tenure and im- 
munity from onerous revenue assessments. The 
revenue system of India, under which the popul- 
tion has trebled in a litle over a hundred years, 
Tight well be adapted to Pein needs to-day, ad 
the more easily Because it is in its essentials 
ars deur like meted har lanai oa Men De lapis 
‘Avmaine sed ede. Paris, 1925. Vol. I. page 599. eas 
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system introduced into Tnéia by the Mogul Emperors 
her irigaton schemes, not within the personal 
Inowledge of the waiter, but known to be of poten 
{al value ete to the great marches ofthe Heiman 
‘Seistan where elaborate irigation systems existed 
very early times. The headwaters and main 
Seam are ip Afghanistan, bot this lat need act 
impede development any more than in the case of 
the Nil, the Headwaters ana potential reservoirs of 
Which are in ‘part contolled “by Abyssinia. and 
utlzed in part by the Sudan Before they reach 
Egypt. In fac, the same difficulty may arise on 
‘the Buphrate, ‘and will doubtless be surmounted 
when the time comes 
Almost all the rivers of the Persian plateau might 
with"advantege be harnessed more fully: than. 3t 
ant, Thece is scope for schemes of this nature 
In the Isfahan region, and the tributaries of Lake 
iia await a master: the Qara Su, as the Karkheh 
is called in its upper reaches, lows in @ deep channel 
through the plain of Kermanshah undar the cure 
of Yaedijied according to legend. This view might 
tring fertility to. broad acres ‘now dependent on 
‘infall| The mountain ‘steams of the Elbure 
range only perform at present a tthe of their duty, 
and their suplus waters run to waste in trackless 
Marshes, tastead of spreading themselves over broad 
acres of cereals and other crops. In this asin many 
ther matters, progress must of necessity be slow, but 
{his should net blind uso the fact that agriculture in 
Persia is capable of substantial development, not in 
‘ne area only, but in almost every province 
‘Ttremains ty refer, however briefly, to one aspect of 
the quest for power” which has perhaps not received 
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the attention it deserves in Persia, where, especially 
in the southwest and south-east, a steady wind 
Blows for at least one hundsed and twenty days 
without intermission, als time when water mont 
‘eeded for irigation, The windmill, like the water 
wheel, was probably introduced into Europe from 
Persia for irigation in pre-Roman times was by ro 
rans conned Lo Egypt and Mesopotamia. Wind 
nills were Known in Persia by the tenth century, 
ahd according to one aczount a cary aa the seven 
century. The of the tenth century, 
Masud, thn Hawgal, and Istakhri, all mention he 
existence of windmills in Seistan,'where examples 
ofa primitive ut fective type a alto be seen, 
notably at Neh They are dsiened fo rotate on 3 
Vertical axis and to take the wind from one quarter, 
‘whence it blows for at lest 200 days in the year” 
Tris reasonable to suppese that the more modem 
form of windmill extensively used in Europe might 
serve a useful purpose in many parts of Persia, 
Tacticularly if provided with storage facies, 

‘The actual mineral output of Persia is probably 
somewhat larger, the potential production pera 
Smaller, than is generally believed, though minerals 
have ‘not been ‘a5_yet the object of systematic 
scientific search. ‘The best, and indeed the only 
Fecent, authority onthe subject isthe veteran 
German geologist A. F. Stahl on whose work T 
Juve dravin frely for the purposes of this chapter. 

In pre-Islamic times copper, lead, silver and gold 
vere undoubtedly worked at many spots widely 
distant from each other. Gold ie found in many 
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localities," both as alluvial deposits and associated 
with quartz 

A sliver mine exists on the Karun at Du o dah— 
so called, according to locallegend, because it took 
‘ten tomans' worth of labour to produce two tomans’ 
worth of the metal. Brittle sulphurous silver ore 
has been found in the Sshand mountains, and the 
Jead ores, which are of common occurrence in many 
parts, are often rich in silver. 

‘Lead is found in almost every province, and es 
formerly regularly worked. The most accessible 
surfice deposits have been exhausted, but there 
zo reason to think that great quantities do not exist 
at lower levels. The chiet obstacle to. successful 
Iining of lead, a5 of other metals s the scarcity of 
water and of suitable fuel” Stahl mentions some 
twenty’ different lead mines, adding that these are 
only the best known. Tt is associated in some places 
vith sne bled 

‘oper occurences are exceptionally numerous, 
sotably. in the Qare. Dagh istic: gorthveaat ef 
‘Tabriz, near Kuh Rod on the Kashan-Iefahan road, 
in Ae Roark Kerman, Shahrud-Sabzawar districts, 
in Kurdistan, near Birjand, and at many points in 
‘the Elburz district, 2 % 
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Zine is often associated with the lead ores of 
era: ini now fo corr near Kuh Banan and 
in Qara Dagh, € other inconspicuous ores 
many often beve bern Urwicoleed. “Sengary we found 
‘west of Zenjan, cobalt and nickel in half a dozen 
Gifferent localities, but not in large ore-bodies;, the 
same is true of orpiment, realgar, chreme, antimony 
and manganese. 

"There 4s no lack of potentially valuable iron ore 
eposits in Persia, notably in the form of barmative 
ear Ardahe, forty-five miles west of Tehran, fifteen 
niles north of the main soad between Kazvin ard 
TTelran, also in the Dushan Tepe hills, eight miles 
east of Tehran, It is of common occurrence in 
Mazanderan, near Kashan and Kuh Rud, north of 
Nayin and east of Yerd Without coal all thess 
eposits are, and must remain, unutiized, but coal 
fiving up to 60 per cent. coke is available to the 
Forthewest, north and north-east of Tehran, and in 
the lower Jurassic beds of the Elburz, whilst coal of 
ged quality is found in Central Persia near Nebs 
end, ‘Kerman and Isfahan, and in places in the 
Ashraf district near Geligah, and at Tabriz, 

Surface serpages of sineral oll occur in the 
provinces of falsh, Gilan, Mazanderin and Aster- 
bad, in the mountain bat in Qara Dagh, and near 
Zonya, and at Samnan, It has not beet found in 
Central Persia, but has been found in many places 
in South-West Pers 

(Of non-metallic mineral products the commonest 
fs rock-salt, which is found in almost every province. 
Potash oceursas carnalitein the vicinity of Miyanch, 
and potash sults may possibly exist in the Miocene 
silt deposits elsewhere in North-West Persia 

‘Alum is not uncommon, borax occurs near Shahr 
i Babak, and is extensively worked. Gypsum is of 
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almost universal occurrence. Sulphur is known in 
many places in South Persia, and is collected in 
mall quantities from Koh 4 Taftan near Kerman, 
and from Demavend, north of Tehran from ths 
aters of these almost extinct voleanoes. 

Precious and semi-precious stones are represented 
by the fimoas targus of Nisha and. the lp 
spate pode ofthe mines of Sha Babak A 

issian geologist, Melgunov, bas. reported that 
Ries andl gerade af fovea’ inthe Asteabad 
region and in the vicinity of Meshied, but his state 
inert has not been confirmed. Asbestos, but not of 
Commercial quality, has been found im the ‘ils 
north of Jeske and in Kuh Banan. 

‘This conchides the record. of known, oceurrencts 
of minerals, but ie must not be assumed either that 
fis in any way complete, or that the deposis 
nentioned ae of commercial Yalu.” Only when a 

ological survey has been made covering the whole 
ff Persia wil it be possible for the Parsian Govern. 
‘ent to asses ito potential wealth in minerals and 
Tay its plans accordingly. 
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CHAPTER 1X 
THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM OF PERSIA 
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divine origin. It has no relation to the inner con- 
og er peo 
secs gt Caren LS a cea! 
ments based on it are only concerned with external 
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Towever, are beyond the grasp of the laity, who 
fave to’ accept on such matters the fatwa’ of the 
tuft. “We compeises as an infalibe doctrine of ethics 
the whole religious, poliial, social, domestic tod 
iat life of those Who profess Islam, "Te fe nat 
is in the made sen of the, en, fon 
tased upon something elevated high above human 
‘adam, bound by no inp, forthe yl of Aah 
Knows io such Imitation, yet possesed of an inner 
Hicaning, accesible only tothe heat minds amongst 
thoge who sec after trth, 

Tn the early centuries of Islam the pious, in the 
words of Josep Schacht 


‘After many fruitless attempts to regain power, became 
‘resigned and concluded a Ried of truce with the temporal 
powers, @ truce which is not laid down in any document, 
Bat which was observed by both sides under the pressure 
of circumstances, retaining full Hberty to censure theoretce 
ally, Thus we Bnd everywhere laments abnut “the preseat 
‘age! and warnings against ‘the princes of the world The 
letter in thelr (tn recognized the law in theory, ad @d 
‘not claim for themselves the right of legislation in the Seid 
‘at, when they thought ft, put the later prac- 
‘cally out of action by regulation (1) ins contrary sense. 
‘This did not prevent them, when they wished to be con- 
sidered partculrly pious, from sometimes—usually at some 
fone ele’ expense enforcing one er another regutation of 
the shar‘, especially penal las, but without themselves 
{ullling the demands of the shar'a or being able to do = 
‘One must not imagine too sharp a line drawn between the 
influence of the schools and the power of the State. THis 
& parilaly evident inthe leo of ga the ceigoss 
jadge wio ive the sume tine a State offi 
“Finally there was only let to him public worship, the 
lw of matriage, family and kiheritancer vows, in part aio 
Euelopadia of Iam, 00 wich Ihave ders tly In writ he 
eapnenesi s 
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pious foundations (wal), all felds which in the popube 
Ihind are more or less closely connected wth religion, aad 
in which the shar‘a always prevaled, So far a5 circum 
ances permitted, sins in th proper sense did not co much 
forme under his eonatderatin 26 for example, validity of 
Contracts, though the religious’ character of the separate 
‘ections of the shar'e was variously emplasised from the 
fst. In the field of eommercal law, practice therefore west 
its course unencumbered; and the har'a tever really pe~ 
YE ola a cli ey, ee eat 
‘Var at tanation, and all the more importnt suits regat 
‘Foperty, were more and more appropriated by the ten 
‘oral power and cases were setled by a mistare of arbirai= 
Fes ea cst and’ ing of equy, nd ately io 
according to lavs on the Eurepean mode, ‘Thus everywhere 
in Idlam, quite independent of Western fafuence, 2 toe 
{itd egal practice has grown op, whlen may be clled Ts 
religious and the temporal.” 





anbtatemet ipo bg made italy to bah 
"aria tea legal instant i spses htnerto 
reerved fork acl in Popa, aa ie ther dees 
‘Sunes, European codes have ben alopted whol 
Sale, often wit ite reerencs fo the ral nods of 
the country, as embodied in te uf Nevertiles, 
tis sharfa suena scadensc charactor 
toneiderablesducatiotal fore, and sil staded 
The lw steel toa siege sion 
E2ntained much that was good, nd in conjunction 
wrth the ‘ur consttued x junspradence witch was 
actcal and acceptable: Yet while lamenting Ue 
eB be geet wy atid chee 
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ing of the sharia, it must be recognized thet 
Teddy of the system made Tes ddeppenrance 
inevitable.” The shana jurists are still opponents 
ofall progress, and still emphasize presriptions 
that can have no practical significance for Muslims 
of the present day, laying weight on ritual ¢0 the 
exclusion of conduct. "Vet there is throughout the 
‘whole Muslim world perceptible striving to perform 
tome atleast of the fal obligations a closely ss 
le, especally ‘where they serve to distingU 
Mfslime from members of other ereeds. 
or the resi, in Persia, as in other Islamic lands, 
jarists have to take into consideration the ‘ada or 
“inf prescriptive and customary law current in 
janideal cases not closely connected with religious 
‘dinances.. The practical validity of this body of 
astomary lay, which is often in confict with the 
Sian'a, involves. the concurrent existence of tvo 
forms of law and two sets of tribunals—as is still the 
case, for example, in England." The ‘ada of ‘wf 
fave never bron collected or published in any form 
in Persia, but, like English common law, are wal 
understood, and are in consequence not difheult to 
administer. This body of customary law regulated 
until quite recently some of the mest important 
matters of daily occurrerce—the division of water 
{or purposes of rigation, the nights of landlord and 
Hind ofsheepmaster and shepherd, of contracts and 
of inheritance (the last naraed sometimes in a manner 
‘opposed to the sharia). As in England, however, 
it's only valid so far as itis not inconsistent with 
specifically overridden by Statute Law (ganun\. 
‘The develoghent of the Blusim Empize brought it 
into contact with peoples of very afferent types, 
who had elaborate Systems of law alrady codited, 
CT Haun ete erty ade eagle y Commitee 
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and with commerce on a scale which the Arabs hed 
fever experienced, ‘The earliest Mosim. rules 
realised that the share could nate applied 
very activity, and, by saclar enastments brought 
Into°being a series of ects called gamn, These 
cxample ib bang followed today, and under the 
fading are grouped all the Iaws passed by the 
Feria Mali and royal edicts barby falc 
mentary enactment the force of law. Even. the 
Shara courts are now regulated by the Minister of 
lie who aominats the members : 

‘During the pat five yeas the workof codification 
tas proceeded very rapidly, and the shar'a courts 
ae birtally restricted to matrimonial causes, ard 
{o the fonctions of a Court of Wards, Even in such 
cases the judgment of the shari'a courts cannot be 
executed ‘without the intervention of a. secular 
court, to which the decison of the sbar’a judge i 
frananted, in what is substantily an advisory 

By virtue of a law of x9ra, entitled “The Prin- 
ciples of the Organization of tice,” a system of 
Funes war ota economy wil Arie 
71-89 of the Supplementary Fundamental Lav of 
Joey! which comprised te following 

“Te courts were cassifed as general and speci 
se fist. heard all sorts of claims except” tows 
reserved for special courts; the second. was coa- 
fned ‘with special questions such se Commercial 
Canis ity Cou ae 

2" general courts'of the lowest grade were 
district ‘cours, presided over by a Justice of the 
Feace and dealing with claims op fo 400 tomans 
(ay, fo). Above them were ‘Coars of First, 
Tastance, with jurisdiction over several districts, 
"Se Dore, 7h Poon oan 
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gad above them spun the Court of Appel and a 
Sipreme Gout or Cou of Cation, ela, 

scepting the courts presided over by the Justis 
ofthe Bonk, ait othe? cura were cenpboad of 
thee or four judges, 

‘The districts Having Courts of First Instance or 
Coutts of Appeal had also Parquet presided over 
by. the Attomey-Genera, tinder whim came. his 
sSsistant and interrogator. 

To. these courts ‘have been. added a system 
of Circuit Courts, and’ special-section of the 
Gourt of Cassation to ded! with complaints against 





judges 
‘Another law was passed in the same year called 
‘The Principles of ‘Civil Procedure” which last 
town the frocedure for hearing cases" by ihe 
‘aibunals, This enactment laid dow, the’ cases 
which were to be heard by shana courts. vies 


1 All mattes for which provision ie made in Islamic 
‘Law. 

2. Disputes in regard to mariage and divorce. 

3: Disputes sefering to penniless perso 

+ When hearing of catia dependent on vow, oath or 
‘witness 

‘Claims concerning pious foundations, 

3. Whete nomination of a trustee or guardian becomes 
ect 


Tn 1024 a law was enacted for the organization 

of Commercial Courts, and in 1922 one for the 

Voluntary Registration of Properties and Doct- 

ments. 

CRIN, gndeavour was made to enfre the Penal 
faring the years 1938-1924, but the clergy 

‘opposed this, claiming tat Islamic laws answered 

Cours f Hine let ner 8 ied os a de 
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the need; but notwithstanding this opposition both 
‘the Penal and Commercial Codes were enforced in 
1025. 

goon after the accession of Risa Shah in 2995 
it was decided to overhaul the whole system of 
‘Justice, enact the necessary laws, and prepare the 
‘way fot the abolition of Capitulatioas. The influ- 
nce of the clergy had diminished, and the govera- 
tent recognised the immediate need for modernising 
fis laws, and since then has spared no pains ‘0 
daborate and modernise the framework’ of the 
judicial system. The work has admittedly. been 
‘one hastily, but is frequently revised when defects 
are discovered in practice. 

On the administrative side of the Ministry of 
Justice there is an Inspection Department, in which 
Foreign legal edvisers were employed until 1926, and 
a Translation Department which is charged ‘with 
the duty of translating foreign Codes into Persian, 
and Persian Codes into European tongues, whilst 
a Standing Commission i responsible for codifice- 
ton, ‘The Persian Civil Law has thus been systema- 
tized, and is now in force. 

‘Apart from these activities, much has been dore 
during the last few years to bring the law of Persa 
into conformity with cuent needs: itis not the 

luct of a modern passion for reform, for as early 
Err6y5, Nur ud Din Shan, on hi retury ee 
Europe, introduced Councils of Administration 10 
strengthen the hands of local authorities and to 
check injustice or corruption on their part or that 
of the clergy. Again, on his return from a second 
Visit to Europe, ‘Nasr ud. Din ordered the aboll- 
tion of the right of sanctuary, and endeavoured 
to establish courts of justice. He was before his 
time, and nothing came of these reforms, but be 
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persevered and, in May 2888, issued the following 





Koyal Proclamation to all provincial governors — 





Sation of thelr lives and. property from molest 
ppresocs, and spare no efords to the end that the 
‘oop, secur thee person and property, sal, in pecfect 
eyed eagle cpl home i conor 
‘the spread of citation and tabi. 

‘Therefore, for the information and reassurance of sl 
the subjects and people of this kingdom generally we €0 
FHosaim that all our subjects are fee and independent se 
‘Rearde thei persons and property ts out will and 
tbat they hold, without feat or doubl, employ, thar 
{Spit ia whatever manner they pleas, a cngage in any 
Ceterprise, svsh as combination of funds, formation of 
fompanies for the construction of factor and roads, o¢ 
{n'any. measures for the promotion of civilsation ard 
Seciclty. The eae of that taken oo oarseves and’ 20 

to intesfere wit or ly hands 
Shojest, nor molest ir pars 
‘Dts oF property, nor (0 pinish Persian subjects except ia 
ving eliect te decrees of the civil ot religous law. 


fis ined the ejoyment of hl Fight and the rea 
ny 














is proclamation was accompanied by an order 
to the provincial governors enjoining strict obser- 
vance under heavy penalties of this edict, which 
vwas to be read in every mosque and circulated to 
every village and camp. The seed fell on barren 
ground, but the fact that copies were offically sent 
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to the foreign Legations, and that the Shah himself 
had made it clear that he was not averse from 
hearing, through them, of any gross injustices com- 
nitted in hit name ‘enquestionably had a goed 
fect. He followed up the proclamation by assiga- 
ing to the Council of State the task of elaborating 
‘anew body of law for the regulation of Justice. But 
nothing was actually done; the Shah was ahead, not 
cof his time, but of the Coatt and of the existing high 
ffficials, and nearly twenty years passed before any 
real progress in the judicial system was made possible. 

Since 1926 the following important measures have 
passed into law, and have been enforced. 








aRepitration of Properties and Document 
‘His iw which Was Torney voluntary, has now 
teenmade compulsory, and a great eiort is being 
sade. f. Fee. wih ths department of the 
government all immovatle property. "Security o 
fenure, and the confidence which has resulted trom 
this ts been of great benefit; and tf hoped that 
fence the law has been enforced all over the country 
{rie may ‘ae twenty-five years Yo accomplish 

gion in regard to moveable Property val 
practically lose, By virtue of this fw the tid 
feed of each owner is carefully scrutinised, theee 
‘onto’ respite fs given In each cane to any wie 
inay have a claim to the property fo lodge that 
Glam, and later a State Certifeate is lasted reco 
sng the rigtal owes, In ota a amass 
in regard (o registered properties have to be regs 
tered, and no loophole are sllowed to. anyone’ to 
ntest the owner's ight 

Registration of Documents (work of the Notary) 
is another fenction of this departnent which {e 
cartes out sooessully. 
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2, Revisionof Old Laws —All the previous judicial 
laws have been revised to uit modem conditions. 
ait CadeThis ins been ‘coded and exe 

“¢ Funclions of Religious Courts —All the funs- 
tions of the Reliious Cnurts provided in previoss 
laws have been taken away from tem And the 
caly daty now ltt for these Courts the hearing 
&f eases pertaining to’ tw nature of Muhammad 
divorce tnd mariage, and the apoointment ef 
fosgtns foe minors In both instances Relies 

arts acts experts expressing’ viws to sthe 
crdinary Civil Courts, on whom devoWed the duty 
Of giving judgment. 

SE Namberaf Cowrts-—The number of Courts has 
boon Increased considerably during the past few 
Years. In places where Courts of Fist Instance are 
Bot at hand, Distict Courts are now permiticd to 
Tear cases upto 1000 tomans. 

©. Otter ‘Reformi.—The salaries of Judges have 
teen Sncreasod ao that thir pay io not more tha 
that of Chil Servants 











A great deal has been done to employ better 
Juda and th, School of Law in Teta, where fer 
the most part the teaching is by Prete professors, 
Bia great hep in ths diction, A oat ohort hes 
in fact been also made to expedite the eatlier com= 
Detion of cates 

Tis necessary here to turn aside for a space to 
deal with events, closely connected with the judicial 
system, which led to the abolition of the extra. 
territorial’ stétus which "most foreigners and. all 
Europeans resident in Persia had long enjoyed. In 
dkaling, in some. detail, vith what is now accom 
ished fact, T-do not ‘wish to be misconstrued. as 
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favouring a reversion to 2 system which is obsolete 
‘and was of necessity transitional. ‘My intention is 
rather to show that the system grew naturally out 
of conditions which had no relation to “unequal 
treaties," and flourished, during many centuries, in 
‘2 world in which race was everything and nationality 
‘nothing, and racial customs and religions views were 
respected more scrupulously than in Ister ages. The 
ody of customary law and treaty rights affectin 
‘the status of foreigners in Persia was popularly af 
even officially referred to as “The Capitulations”” 
on the analogy of Turkey, in which country this 
general term had long been in use. It was @ mis 
omer which has doubtless prejudiced dispassionate 
iscussion, for the term was not intended to con- 
rote and is in no way connected with the current 
‘se of the word as synonymous with “surrender,” 
viz, the submission of unbelievers to the Muslim 
Caliph in order to obtain peace, still less the unwil- 
ling surrender by Muslim nations to stronger Euro- 
pean Powers of privilege: for their subjects, The 
term is derived’ fromthe Italian capitulazions, 
meaning nothing more than a convention or an. 
ent expressing in orderly form the various 
stipulations agreed on. It must be admitted that 
‘the Capitulations in Turkey, which differed pro- 
foundly from those in force in Persia, constituted 
4a frequent source of embarrassment to’ the Turkish 
Government, owing to the occasional abuse of the 
system by the Diplomatic and Consular representa: 
tives and subjects of the smaller European Powers 
and even of certain of the great Powers, for foreign 
sabjects resided in large numbers within the Turkish 
Empire, and the Turkish judicial system was, until 
Quite recent years, wholly unsuited and not capable 
‘of adaptation to the complicated needs of Westem 
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rationals. The system broke down by its own 
eight because it was widely regarded by Turks as 
(ond was, in fact) an obstacle to the exercise of 
sovereign rights . 

‘The “position in Persia was alvays entirely 
different. It is true that, “as remarked by & 
recent Persian writer, the. abolition of extra- 
terioriity ‘was weleoned in Perea as the di 

arance of an ancient servitude, Yet perha 

ie beat evidence of the almost complete absence 
in Rersia of serious friction or source of embarrass 
nent from the extra-terntorial status of foreigners 
is that, as far as can be ascertained, Dr. Ahmed 
Khan’s' recent work is the only one’ in existence 
(ealing with the subject so far as concerns Pers: 
Gnd of ‘the’ hundred or ‘more ‘books referring (0 
the Capitlaions in Turkey and eiewhere, only 
two or three make any reference te the working 
of extra-terrtoriality in Persia, except incidentally. 
Indeed the privileged status formerly enjoyed Hy 
foreigners in Persia might bo rightly regarded, not 
a a derogation of sovereign rights, but as a con- 
cession mich to the credit of the Persian Govern: 
iment. Instead of regarding immunities of juris 
diction as exceptions to international law, and hence 
a afironts to Persian sovereignty, they were more 
‘properly to be regarded as evidence of am enlightencd 
and. more. liberal interpretation of the Law of 
Nations than had been the case in Europe, the 
place ofits orgin though rot of its exclusive develop- 
‘ment or application. 

Sue mune existed from the eat. ic 
torical times.” King Amass (597-526 Bc}, according 








ide Sells eerie Rake ttt Be Ae eS: 
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to Herat allowed Grek mercharts to extabih 
hens a Matra andere fem fo 
By ther om magittes sod fo 
tial Gee ile end Sub” Sins ater 
were granted by the Athenian? omarat the 
Yiigolie "ander Theodres fusttan alowed 
-rmnian in Contarino to ate questions of 
srrage intertanen tes aceording to ther om 
Eva snd the Caliph Onar granted to the Grok 
fons in Pataine abot, 090 spe exempta 
fom eel jason Abe t aston Cana 
wee lowed fo be judgel an lel by thir own 
{isin he np ctu’ the Tes enjoyed 
‘cereal ight in Cota andes te 
Eprantine Emperors ana Coas felt tet 
CEyion, Arabs enjoyed enesrtoral prviess 8 
fu velgn of hostnan aecaty as aD is 

‘the Caliph Haromal Rasta gave Seal gua 
sates and prieges fo Bench marcas ts 
nth cent" an io oid the Espero of Byes 
fain seth canary” fobs Vanesa 
(Waring) Nenor gives the text fe testy, 
SHEN ie eae Socsmentary eden of he 
ranting of inmanity of Jurado to foegne 

¢ only difference between this document and 
86 Gaptlatony infor in They 2 thoveand 
‘apie tha the eather pve: re eee 
Xblethelaterappeared, nfs igh, obs onesie. 
“gt 

a, 
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‘The practise of conceding to foreign merchants 
the tight to camry’ wth tin the riietion ef 
their own laws outside their own territory becare 
site general with the grsdval extention of com: 
Sheree. Te was the rule'in Constantinople in the 
tenth century, and is stl the practice in several 
Eastern countries." The notion of a. territorial, 
law is Buropean and moder, the isa of personal 
Ini far older, and it may well be far more equitable 
and betier sued to conditions in cerain counties 
in'hich amall minorities, with diferent standards 
Gt ite and forms of pesosal la, reside temporary 
for purposes of commerce. 

At various times from the thirteenth to the 
present century immonites and spedal. privileges 
‘ere granted to foreigners in Persia both by unilateral 
Gocuments sich as Royal Reseripts (farmers) abd 
by bilateral srrangements (treatie), “The oldest af 
these documents relates aot to British subjects 
Fatticular, but to all Christian “merchants, and 
Ferme part of the credeniaie which wore given by 
the great Shah Abbas to the British kght, Se 
Anthony Sherey. This grant isso important as 
io deserve quotation in full. It runs a5 follows 








“Our absolute commaundement, will, and pleasure, is, 
‘Gat our cuntres and domisions shall be, trom this day, 
‘open to all Chistian people, and to their religion; and m 
sich sot, that none of outs, of any condition, shall presume 
fo giue them any evil word. ‘And becaus'of the smite 
‘ow ioyned with the princes that professe Christ, I do give 
this pattent for all Christian marchants, to repaire and 
‘tafique, in and through our dominions, without dist 
‘ces or molesations of any duke, prince, gouemour, oF 
‘aptaine, or any, of whatsoeier office or qualitie of ours; 
Tost that all merchandize that they shall bring, shall be 0 
TB. Holland, leat of Jeripadece, 9 (the) 











22 Sir Anthony Sherley 
Felted, ht one of any digo author, sa 
uc power to loke unto it neyther to mae inguin 
alter, or say, fr any wae or person, the value of one asp. 
Neyther shall our eugious en, of whateeuet sort 
be dare disturbe them, or speake in matters of fait 
Reyther shall any of our jules hate power over het 
pions or goods, for any cane or at whatsoeue.” 





Then follows a paragraph regarding the disposal 
ofthe property of Seon ae roe 


“And those vithin our Kingdomes and prouinces, bang 
power ouer our tales snd estomes sell receive nothing, 
‘Seidare to speake for any receipt from any Christan met 
chant 

‘And if any such Christan shall gine credite to any of 
car subjects fof any condition whatsoever, he shall, by 
{his patent of ours, have authorite to reaaire any addi, 
governor, todo him justice, and thercupen, atthe instant 
his demaunce, shall eause him to be ste, 

“'Nelther shall any governor or justice of what quality 
so ener he be, care take any reward of hn, which sball be 
to his expense: for out will and pleasore is, that they shall 
bb used, in all our dominions, to their own fall content, acd 
that our kingdomes and ennisies shall be free unto then. 

“That none shall presume to aske them fer what occasion 
they are here 

‘and although i hath bin a continual! and unchaunge- 
able use in our dominions every yeere to reave all pattens, 
this pattent, mtwithstanding, shall be of full elect and 
foreeor ever, without reneug, for me and my successors 
sot to be chaunged” 


A farther farman was granted to Richard Steele, 

“a young man of Bristol,” who had crossed Persia 

in 6x4 in pursuit of a debtor and, making his wey 
"Repo fi Anon Shr’ Journy. Lana, 00. 
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to Sorat, had given such a glowing account of the 
epportunities of trade in Persia that he was des: 
Beste with “another factor, John Crowther, to 
[shan to procure further inforsation and to sclct 
saan te ar an aceasta 
four men, ships and goods in all such ports asf 

Shall arrive at" Their mission proved eminenty 
Successful for, in x636, a farman was obtained from 
Shah Abbas, by the terms of which his subjects, of 
Swhatsoevet degree," "were. enjoined’ "16 kingly 
eoive and entertain the English Frankes ot 
Nation who might preseat themselves.” The fll 
text of this farman translated. fromthe Persian 
may ‘be found. in’ Purchas, Pilgrims, Vol. I, 


© 524. 
Pin iz, Edward Connock, “an_ adventurous 
ern is deepatohed i Pra by i Eat India 

spany and obtained a highly satistactory "grant 
of privileges” from the Sbaly The text of ths 
farman_does not appear to be extant, but its sub 
ance is embodied na later farman of Shah Saf 
4629.+ "If provided among other matters for the 
Perpetual residence of an English Ambassador at 
the Persian Court, and for the despatch, should 
cireumstancer ‘make it desirable, of a” Persian 
‘Ambassador to England; the right of buying and 
sling freely im the Persan dominion; protection 
in the exercise of their teligion; authorzation 10 
Possess arms and to ws them, if necessary, in 
felfdefence; in criminal cases ‘nglshmen 10 be 
Punished by their own atabassador, etc. This was 
Talowed, in 1508, by further concessions of a miner 
character, the effect of which was to establish the 
Englsh in preferential positon in these matte 

“ats Red by Ea ain Company, V3 
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Tn 1629 Shah Abbas did, but a new farman was 
procured rom Stal Saf and confirmed in 3630 
© of active opposition on the part af the Dut 
2 tater of the Reench” No farther facans were 
iste ar no tl 273, Naar Sah 
renewed by raga rit) al former pr 
Inge the Boglsh i Parsia Pte! the Teh of 
receiving 1000 fomans a year from the exstoms of 
Bandar Abba, Por the later he subatated a ight 
to one-thied of the custems on goods Imported in 
English ships, and made @ promise that English 
fefchants tere ston be eily and Jt 

Heated 

No fresh developments took: place us the lesal 
yosition of British or other nationals n Persia until 
re conclusion of the Treaty of Turkomsnchas, 
3828, between Rusia and Petia, whieh, apart from 
ranking certain rights which would be granted as.a 
Salter of course in any Westen State to foreigner, 
Provided that Htgation between Russian subjects 
Broula be dest with by Russian Cones, and that 
Gsputes Vetween  Russizn and Persian subjects 
Should be decded by Persan officials the presence 
fa representative of the Consulate. ‘The imities 
ranted under this treaty are far less extensive than 
those former current in Turkey, but there is 10 
‘eason fo think that this crused aeous inconvenience 
fe embarrasment to” the Persian Government. 
Other nations with afew exceptions, merely aimed 
sich favourable treatment as was accorded by ths 
treaty to. Russian subjects, but in practice never 
Insisied on as rigorous. an interpretation of the 
Somewhat vague clauses of the tieaty as dd. the 
Russians, But the extraterritorial rights provided 
for in the saparate " Compact” annexed 10" the 

“Stns fom Se Pp, Day. 908 ae, 
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‘Treaty of Turkomanchai vere not, as has sometimes 
been Suggested, extorted from a conquered nation 
at the point of the sword. "The provisions of the 
treaty merely carved to ‘confirm and regularize 
immunities and judicial procedure which had been 
‘customary in Persia long before. The evidence for 
this is to be found in the contemporary narratives 
of travellers. “The wording of the clauses indeed 
indicates that the Russians in making the treaty 
took no undue advantage, having regard to the act 
that the Persians immedistely before had suffered a 
severe defeat in the field, and had been forced to 
surrender valuable territory and pay an indemnity of 
some £3,000,000. ‘The Soviet Government, in 192%, 
declared this and other treaties of the former Russian 
‘Covernment to be abrogated. There was, however, 
ro suggestion that the indemnity should be repaid, 
nor that the territories surrendered to Russia under 
the Treaties of Gulistan of 1813 and Tarkomanchai 
should be restored, and it was in any case essential 
to the execution of the policy of the Soviet Govern- 
sent hat the treaty should be terminated &s the 
wisions for freedom of trade by Persians in 
iussia, and vice versa vere reciprocal, and. were 
inconsistent with the commercial policy of the 
USSR. Soviet representatives in Persia, however, 
Tmave not in practice given full effect to this act of 
abnegations, and other European governments, and 
the British Government in particular, were entitled 
to claim that extra-territorial privileges had been 
maintained by custom and suflerance without the 
smallest prejudice to the Persian Government's 
authority, 
‘The first Treaty of Commerce between Great 
Britain and Persia of 184r was replaced by 
the Treaty of Peace between Great Britain and 
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Persia signed at Pars in 1857, Artide 9 of whith 





‘The Commercial Convention between Great Britain 
and Persia of 1903 reproduces this stipalation as 


“It is formally stipulated that British subjects and in- 

ts into Persia, ag well as Persian sobjects and Persian 
Exports into the British Empire, shall cntinue to enjoy 
‘der all conditions most favoured nation treatment." 


‘The authoilty of His Majesty's representatives in 
countries in which extra-territorial privileges. are 
current is made effectively binding on British 
subjects by Orders sued by Her Majesty n Cound 
‘under the provisions of the Foreign Jurisdiction Act 
of 1890. The last-named act recites that by treaty, 
fapitulation, grant, usage, sufieranee and othet 
awful means, Her Majesty hath jurisdiction within 
divers foreign countries, and enacts that “Her 
Majesty may hold, exercise or enjoy any jurisdiction 
‘which Her Majesty hath or may at any time hereafter 
Inve, within a foreign Countey, in the came and a5 
ample a manner as if Her Majesty had acquired that 
junisdiction by the cession or conquest of territory.” 
Power to pass such legislative measures, depends 
‘upon treaties entered into and acquiesced in by the 
local sovereigns,* or upon grant, custom and suffer 
ance such as existed in Persia, 

in" Cas and nso Oto Covel gon, aed ag 


Biber Saath Pea 
‘!Pieltba Bimel 9) Fnomatina Law, sh on, x9, 2 
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iiss bo Be 6 eas tn sate 
SS etme Sai teat te 
forges ns ropes aes she ior 
weet Breen Bias ets en oom te 
Be tae pag gee a ee 
oe sere ogre ar 
seen cea oae se ctr se 
See ee ae ae Cane a 
gules ead tt Bese bier el ete 
re eres 
eh Sy ot ee a 
tig tc of Sect ct 
By eames ear oe eas 
pe alec hen 
ce Ba cies, ane ee 
Er an gg ae 
ser ee come ot era eo 
‘ities of the Trucial Coast, of Muscat, Najd, Bahrain 
pobre Gettin 

io ae ee 
ace me aaa Oe ea ne 
baa al aca oe 
eet ee erm 
Sear eee oa 
Seer nee omnes ete 

‘It is evident, however, that a law inextricably 
ted peat aot Aube eat 

Ste wi a lee, ees ae 
ctw an le scot ou ot in hey 
ee cue tae asin ea ee 

‘ode of Persian Law notwithstanding), and an 

She a bees lay eee 
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Persia, offered no sufficient guarantee that the rights 
of ein abets wonld te adequately dei wih 
the courts, 

gm the countries nowls inclined to Western admin- 
istrative and legal ideas, law tends to develop in 
advance of eustom. Itiscasy to create organizations 
fon European lines, it is less easy to make them 
fanetion a3 in Europe: sew institutions cannot st 
‘once replace ancient ferms which have slowly 
‘Adapted themselves to local needs. 

3 Persian Government recognized this fact, and 
spared no pains to elaborate the framework of a 
jadicial system, and a series of laws which would 
Serve to rogulate commercial relations and the rights 
of individuals. As Great Britain had mare nationals 
fesident in Persia than all other Chistian nations 
fogether—a term which now excludes, Russia—it 
was of frst importance to secure Batish support 
and consent in principle to the abrogation of extra- 
{ervitoral. privileges. This was. obtained, after 
eotiatons in whi bohpation dioplayod good wi 

‘an understanding of the very smell equirements 
alike ‘of European residents and of the Persian 

overnment. 

Brown, aiter_citing Poitis, Pille, Despagnet, 
Fiore, Laurent, Heiter, Mancini, Holzendorf, and 
other’ authorities on invemational law, summarises 
fheir general conclusions as to the rights of foreigners 
in national jurisdictions, es follow 











1. The rights of foreigners may not be subject to the 
varestrained fedgment and action of aay. one. natin. 
Sovereignty dors not confer on the terior! fgislature fel 
powers over foreigners. Their rights may be determined 
‘aly by the dsiberate united agreement of al nations, in 


‘have teal dria tn chapen MOH INE Wonk 8 we 


An American View 2 


cordance with the most liberal: conception ofthe Law of 
Nations. Interiatioal, not sational, janepradence must 
wy Fore th them wherever th 

2, Foreguers carry with them wherever they go such 
rights as teconpany ther nationalities, 50 tar as 
eogniion of ich igs a ot rept to he aw an 
‘rd ofthe State within whee jredstion they may te 

arly reside. 
Pip These rights are in general terms such a8 relate to 
ct states and capacity, ahd inode sich matters 38 mar- 
Sige, seperation oF vee, gtimation, bilrupte, tty 
‘ers n penal matters nation reserve the night fo potest 
{heif mationals against unduly harsh puniments such as 
Inptisoument for debt, or against any evident follure of 
fereign courts accord fl iste. 








1 the above summary of fnternatonal law on 
the subject of extracterttorial rights a correct 
and a pronowcsment on April ast, 1927, by Brew 
lent Coolidge" in ration to. the Sou American 
States suggests that such views are tenaciously 
Feld on the other sie of the Atlante—it is cleat 
that there is adequate justieation in dnternatfonal 
lew for some measure of differentiation in states 
tefore the municipal law ef foeigners snd indigenoes 
dents 

Such diferentiction was, in fact, accorded by 
tha Barelan Covensnent is the cout of fe nego: 
tions on the subject with foreign powers, ‘These 
egotiatons were wisely deferred unt the Minis 
of Justice an the Courts of Law had been radially 
‘Hotganized. In formally announcing the inception 





«ete tad gun a atc ae et 
{SEN Gero eters ier egaly wel etablaned stone Goreme 
Ee Sarna oes Race ores 
Bi Sapces caine Smee igen ae 
Bese ouas maya SL ml aia dalicoaeee 
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of the new Judicial Regulationst in April, 1027, 
the Shah declared that he had instructed the Prime 
Minister to take action with a view to the abolition 
of extra-terstorial privileges of forsign. subjects, 
‘This was followed By a formal announcement by 
the Persian Government on May roth, 1927, that 
all such privileges would be abolished twelve montis 
from that date. The French Government, with 
almost no French citizens in Persia other than 
those employed by the Persian Government, or in 
‘the French Diplomatic or Consular Service, hastened 
‘to announce that they accepted in principle the 
abolition of extra-territorial privileges, subject to 
fn assurance that French nationals would enjoy 
“most favoured nation” treatment. The course of 
negotiations detween Persia and Great Britain wis 
‘more sophisticated being complicated by the ques 
tion of an air route across Persian territory irom 
Baghdad or Basra to India, and by protracted 
tariff negotiations.’ ‘The issues were not finally 
ssttled, but tomporarily adjusted, by a treaty. (not 
yet ratified by His Majesty's Government), coveri 

a period of eight years from roth May, 2928, ax 
by the exchange of numerous notes. The settlement 
thus arrived at was summarized by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, as Secretary of State for Fore 
Affairs, in the House of Commons on May 148, 
328, in the following terms: 


egaTitcty which has bn concluded fora period of 
at years, Provides for the abrogation of all provisions 
‘of existing treaties which 





fs 
Se Suty of International Asi, 2928, Oxtrt Ulver Pre, 
‘aoa: Hamp ho 
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to settle her customs tariff atonomously. I provides tht, 
ch condition of prec reprcty, nth an Indian 

Sported into Persia shal not be subject to higher cutee 
than are the gods of any ether fore eeuntry. By ths 
treaty, the minimum rates io the tart approved by the 
Persia legiature onthe ged May will be apped to British 
fed Indian goede. It is also provided that iat any tine 
‘Se rates of the minimum Deaien tan ae redaced on ary 
Frontier, Brtsh"and Tndian goods shall benefit by those 
reductions, by whatever frontier they are imported. In 8 
[otocol etathed to the twenty, the Persen Government 
[Beene the rig to ocrease the fats ofthe minimum tani 
[nthe even of the daties on th chief Persian ates, other 
‘han ol mported into Great Britain or Indi being increase 
In an exchange of note, it agreed that the treaty shell 
owiionaly enter into foro at once. pending formal 
Ecchange of rageations, and that goods cobigued to Fersa 
Tefore the zoth May shall not pay’ ates higher than the 

the 1920 tan, 

Further noes were exchanged atthe sie time mais- 
taining in force witha view fo the conclusion within a year 
tia fll treaty of commer: and navigation, those pro- 
SGeons of exiting teen which de not Nast Boma edt 
Sutonemy. In pirical, reiprocal mostfavoured-natien 
Iteatment of subjects and trae andthe tus gus in regard 
{onationl retment of shipping ae tobe eomtinaed. Other 

















‘ment have formally stated their readiness to enter into 
Iegotiations with a representative of Imperial Airways 
‘Limited, regarding the conditions on whick such a service 
‘should be operated 

“With rerarl to the aboition of the Capitulations in 
Persia onthe roth May, the Persian Gevernment have 
dressed to His Majesty's Minister alist of the safeguards 
‘which they are prepared to extend to Britsh nationals in 
ersia; and steps afe being taken to bring these safeguards 
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to the knowledge of British nationals concerned. Thee 
sSfeguards are in complete accordance ‘with the relevaat 
‘provisions of Persian law a8 recently amended, 

“Finally, thePersin Government haveagreed formally that 
nissionary enteprisesin Persia shall De authorized tocatryen 
their chartablednd educational work on conition of not co 
‘ravening either publicordercrPersian awsand regulations” 


Great Bean having fala ito line wth te 
golegpoaoel by us Shah, eter aos wer 
ero ry sone away 
few months the praia powers Europe Se 
Sinilar testes, The Fesian “Government yee 
Guick to flow vp ther alvanae’ they Wook 
Est tep to Pode the number of Panis 
calming orden. proteston, or in poses ef 
fren panpis ey ntoaitel an Von 
Tax aw whch, whist sppving to Persian and 
ineignrs alien pretence oregnr ar 
tore than Pesan: ned he ome at a ea 
Bo"per cet of tbe total sum thor aed flee 
wel tn ncn cota tel at eet 
Teron ‘Beslan shea ha expohcnad a 
tke gor tf Income Tans: prmis ce secur an 
tier poston they cold leo eden and 
fhe ano tess, oy osmosed 
Persia should be exempt! 

The Forian Coverlet faa, partly asa mater 
pepetnee oes 
Bel iods Goncocersars ce 
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‘of tactics and partly on grounds of policy, long 
refused to give facilities to Imperial Aways Limited 
tp tun, along the Persan coast rom” Basra 10 
arachi, prolesing to attach importance te the 
adoption by the company of an inland route via 
Isfahan and Kerman, Pesia doesnot stand to gain 
ty a route which follows the coast, aiready well 
supplied with coastal services; a regular’ mall 
Service between “Kermasshah, Isiabane’ Kennan, 
fic Karachi on the other han, would be a valued 
ammnity. By a temporary agreement for 4. peicd 
af three year, the Company were permitted 
flow the Persian Coast cofnecting'at Baghdad 
with the Junkers Air Service to Tehran, Towares 
the ‘close of that period representative of the 
Company made a thorough “investigation of the 
Central Persian route which had been suggested by 
the Peri Goverment, and found that sch 
route was enlirely impracticable for aeroplanes of 
the type in use owing to the great height of the 
tnountlin bance which would Ears to Ee coset, 
Th the spring of 7032 Ye was therefore decided 
definitely to transfer the aie route to the Arabian 
coast of the Gulf, the investigation of which had 
fevealed certain hitherto unssspected advantages, 
Meanwhile. a brief extersion of the three. year? 
permit was gated by the Persian Goverdment 
{D'enable the necessary preparations to be made 
forthe transfer” Here again, in spte of, or pethaps 
Because f, the elaborate machinery of the League 
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of Nations, obstacles to commercial air services are 
Searesly les acite in tgee than in 1922! politcal 
Gificalties area greater kandicap than physical or 
Seecmic facka el wae ratio be © alata 
international artery becomes ailected by sclerosis, 
“Tue history of the growth f international telegraphic, 
telephonic and postal services from 1870 onwards 
compares. very favourably with that of post-wst 
fviation services, A solution wil pertaps some day 
‘be found on te lines of the Wagons-Lit Company 
2 truly international avition company embracing 
En ies ih le srl in Stetand, a 
Iunder cosmopolitan Dut competent management. 

‘This is only one of several faatters of teal import 
ance awaiting a comprehensive settlement between 
Fersia and ‘Iraq. Its mentioned here only to short 
that the abolition of extra-territorial rights has not 
tnised the Persian Government to display. any 
less caution in the conduct of international relations. 

"Four years have passed since the Persian Coutts 
becane be ole tinal, for mmost purpowsn fer 
the stranger within the gates of Perda. The new 
regime has worked well, and. provided that the 
Persian Govemment perseveres in its. efforts to 
bring its laws into line with modern requirement, 
there is no reason why ‘t shoold not endure. ard 
fzve satisfaction’ to’ both partes, “The retention, 
‘eth the conearrence of the Persian Government, of 
the powers of Consular Courts to deal with matters 
of personal status, coupled with widely drawn righ's 
of frbitration (paras. 12 and. 16, Appendix) is of 
articular importance and. valued 

"fe contrast sharply with the proposal made in 
regard to Egypt to transir to the Mixed Tribunals 


Epypt No. 29) Cn 
190 Eel Cet 





Ste Gat, Jord RELA, Mae, 
"Sa uly 
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[priietion over Beith subjects in such matters 
this suggestion takes shape, and if other Powers 
accept it, a Court of Fist Instance of the Mixed 
eidunaly “conisting, it may boy af a Belgians t 
Greek and an Feyptlan—wil be the sle authority 
5a aypt as to the legtimacy of a Batsh subject 
children, the validity of hs marriage, the question of 
Sis divorce, the validity of his testamentary dispose 
fons, of his duties a8 traste, and 2» ford. t's 
ot stated ‘what law the colrt is to administer 
tht assuming that is thelr conception of Engl 
Inv, itis this Body’ (che majority of the Judges of 
the’ Mixed Tebunals nether reading nor speaking 
English with any faci) that wil have to construs 
sich various Acts of Parliament ae the Law of 
rope Aaminstaton of Estates and Trute 
‘Act. Hs apparently intended that in Egypt these 
and other mailers are to be governed by @ ary apd 
indeterminate derivative of French Inw as admin- 
istered in the Mixed Tribunals by. Judges who, in 
the majority of eases, ake an’ stcry:difernt 
int of view from that of English ave Te must 
Uso be remarbered that, since by the existing code, 
the Mined Tabane ae and have ben evr nn 
their ineaption fly: years ago, prcbibited. from 
fntertaining questions of sald portoel, and cl 
‘questions between parties ofthe ste mationalty, the 
Bench and Ber alike are entirely devoid of experience 
in dealing with such matters, and 0 could hardly 
te expected be ssoorfl for se time to coe 
in applying a variety of foreign Codes of Law, 

APT lisa ther is stl mach tobe sane bot it 
nay fairly besald that, in juleal mater, Perse hs, 
ths far given the world an example which deserves 
close attention, and her action may well serve in some 
respects as a guide to other counties, 
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Compan of Nate om the Bovion Cult 
iB Clive, ited ash, 198, nspectng the potion 
f Brith nates tu Bore 


In reply to enquitis addressed to thm onthe subject, and 
ce the eve of the realisation of their relation #0 sboldh 
the soth May the tiple knows by tie nau of tt 
Satryigne, the npr Pein Govenmert 
tnimated by the wish to spel possible amvcty on the 
of foreign tatonlsresdem in Pera by fason of We 
fovelly of the gine which hall heneeforh be apie 
them, ‘and dedrous of Keeping, your nationals informed 
ESrough you of the measures tele by Pesan legit 
‘nd the Peri Goverment on tht behal sed you toe 
‘eompanying decision in oder that you may sansuit 
its gist to your nationals 

is unnecesary to inform you thatthe Persian Govers- 
rent themselver~whose interest and desir it isto obtan 
{er Persian citzens as many guarantees ss pote, md 
with this objec in view to establish a judcil system the 
Yorking of which shall be as nearly perfect as posible—has 
Seomplshed very appreciable reforms as tthe judi 
Psonel andthe laws of Pea 

“Apart om a knowledge of the laws which are known to 
qrerbody. a knowledge of tw eqdivalent fo that required 
fora legal diploma is at present an csentl condition for 
siyone entering pon a judieal career. 

"A forthe situation of Beith nationals in Persia resting 
fiom this deciion, the folowing measures taken by the 
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Persian Government will be applied to them as from the 
roth May, 1928: 


(3) On the basis of pestict recipraity, they. wil be 
sdeeted and (ete of Pan tery in coformty 
With the rules end practice of interational lav, wil enjoy 
‘he fllestprotetion of the avs and the asthorities of te 
country, and wil benefit by te same treatment as nationals, 

(g) tall ci or commerdal cass in which one of 
1efles sa foeer, nly writen evidence wl be admitted. 

“Ta all proceedings, even minal procecingy, the 106e- 
nets shall be reduced to writing nd wil contain Se 
fonsiderations of law and of fact on which they are 
Tounded 

“Those intéreted in the proceedings shall have the right 
to obtain copy of the evidene and of the judgment, 00 
Condition of prying the legal charges, 

‘a criminal matters, of testimony tring a. nonal 
snethod of pros the interests ofthe accused wil be sl 
fuardedasiat present by the article inthe Criminal Code 
Ealing with perjury 

(@) To the exclusion ofall other juratction, only the 
obits and tisnals siboraiate tothe hinistry’ of Jest 
{el be competent to deal wth cas in which one’of te 
artes ea forigne, 

Only the criminal tsbunals subordinate to the Ministy 
of Justice shal generally speaking be able to pronounce & 
{Eylence of imprisonment on fortgers, 

‘NeverUcos in the event ofthe prociaatio of marta 
hay wien a cae is brought before a spel buna whist 
as been esalished, that tloual shall also be able 10 
fake cognisanes of cases in vhich a foreiger is concerned 

Moreover, in fiscal mates, and in geal in a dispute 
leteen an administration and a foreigner relating {0 & 
Parly ednintative mater he adninsatve tbls 

it retain thee competence. eae 
(g) Foreigners shall in every case be tied only by "lay 
gel) ibn, and ay awn aloe wil be pale 
sble to them 
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(6) The onary plice corte stl only be competent 
a RES Tag potas al lvl oly al 
fe 

"ecoting othe law, the ple courts cannot sentence 
tier th Ge wel’ ponent 

“They can oly pronoun sete f txponment 
cass here te dct him rqart that the Ree 
imposed on him shall be converted into imprisonment. 

1 Sany santo that ty wil over nonce fori 
ena o coor pensar 

(0) town ated we actly egage in come 
silt scrim snl not be kept sn pt at mare than 
‘rentuehous without bang bough ttre te come 
Pent jodie author 

‘ati cay contng ome eine, frie wil 
‘posted or impruoned withowt a warantemunallg 
Frage compte fod! stony. 

"The pate ot bass promises of forget shal not 
te foci ented or ced without» wart tom 
tie competent ii ebony with 2 garonee seat 
user lobe datrmined ste, 

MG) oregon aestd onimprsoned shall have te 
{Set nr nest Conal andthe inser thee 
pesntatvs sl hae in cofority wh peso pe 

.peoiscon fo vst hem, 
“The ghvermental athe shal at cace tenant © 
tua ation ss equ fo communist wih the 

{© he Uppal Covent ho tla nto comer 
tin he male of genom proves for eas on bn, 
eh sal bg comps faces ep ces 
Slime asin nthe Peal Code 

The ‘um demanded a bl shal be reaonably propor 
toped to the tae of te tens, 

cates a ippa te ee Eline of bal a to 
sentinel be gin sl dent has a 
Penne 

(9), According to Persian low, trials are, in general, and 
stein excepto cae, idin pb, those terested 
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inthe cases and in the partes to the cases have, therefore, 


fhe righ to be present eave in excoptional eae a8 
{stor wthowt however, any ght to take part in ie 


‘fom minal mates, th acute is absolutely fee 
to choose his counsel, who ean be chosen even from his 
‘mpatnote 

(Gi) The Imperial Government has dacded to reform 
iton conditions in order that these may conform t0 8 
Beater extent fo medem cvstom, anda sum suficent © 
{oovide & prson at Tehran we shal full the Necesary 
fnygienic conditions has already been votes 

‘Bending the provision of other prisons, foreigners who 
tave been condemned to imprisonment fot more than ore 
THonthimpiismment for ore month or iss being com 
‘ertibla into a Sne—abell be transfered st their equ 
‘W's prison tliling che necsary hyplnle conditions 

G2} Whereas Pern “sbjecta enjoy ia the. Brith 
Empire most‘Sivourednation treatment in questions of 
‘peronal status i fe underatod that in males of personal 
Batarie- all questions reating to. mariage, conjugal 
Fes, divore, judicial separation, dower, pater, 
‘Rliation, adeption, enpasty, majong) guardianehp, 
teases and interdiction: la'matterstehting to succes 
Son to personaly, whether by will or on intestacy, and 
ihe distbution and winding-ap of estates; and family iw 
Jn general agreed between Peaa ard Great Britan 
that as regards non Mosiem British nationals in Persia thee 
Fete rel sen hom ait Ave 

ish Moalom subjects, Moslem rebgous lw fa eonform'y 
with the Persian Code wil be applied to hem in matte 
personal stats antl the question ie defaitely settled. 

preset splaton dvr th sia ab 

‘ons of Consus in matters of satus in sovrdance with 
International Jw or special agreements whieh may be ez 
SSC hor tight of Fersns surat egust and rcelre 
fvidence respecting matters acknowledged above 85 being 
Within the competence ofthe national tbenals or author 
lies of the panies conceraed 
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By way of exeption tothe fest paragraph of this Artic 
the ers cont wl ao ave jer in the mates 
‘elered to therein, if all the parties to the case submit in 
wtng 9 the Jarslction' of the eid courts, Ta such 
‘se the Persian courts will spply Ue national law of the 
tis, 

(3) Tn matters of taxation, foreign nationals shall be 
traded on a footing ofequalty with Persian subjects, and 
shall not be compelled o pay, under any pstext whatever, 
ieposts tnatbn or apy oer focal dats which Dern 
stbjects are not compelled to pay. 

i) In judicial matters all judgments given by. te 
former tribunal, even if they have not been put into excea- 
ton, shall be considered a8 defaitely seed, aud in 10 
‘ise‘be reopened in the sane way every fal judgment 
‘sven by the former tribunals is recognised as one to Be 
Dut into execution. Generally speaking, all eases concluded 
Uader the former jdicial gine are considered as detaitely 
Setied and shal in no ease be reopened. 

(Cases not fsshed in the tribunal of the Ministry for 
Foreign Afiairs and in the Caurts of Proviacal Governors 
‘Shall ’be finished before these tribunals unless a foreign 
‘piewtcgmt eee oct en 

proceedings to the Court of Josie. 

‘The period: allowed by the Imperial Goverment for 
finishing cases enfnished by those tribunals ft the latest 
ati roth May, 1929. 

(Ga) AI questions relating to security for costs, exeeuticn 
ot judgment, ervice of judkial and extrsjudical doce. 
‘ments, commisaons, rogatorits, orders forthe payment of 
‘ists and expenses, free Judit assistance, and imprison 
‘ent for debt, are left to be regulated by sparate convea 
tons to be concluded betwees Persia and Great Briain. 

(G6) Secing that in civil or commercial matters Persian 
Jay allows arbitration and ceusea in agreonente providing 
therefore, and since arbitral decisions rendered in pursuance 
‘hereof shall be executed on order of the President of the 
Court of Fist Instance, who is obliged to ‘ssue that order 
unless the decison should be contrary to public order, t 
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ig clear that forign nationals wil be in complete enjoyment 
o this legal arrangement. i 

(7) As regards immovable property it fs understood that 
ith subjects are pemittel as in the past to acquire, 
‘eeupy or possess such property on Persian sll as is neces 
Styiee ta deling and tr the exer of thi com 
merce and industry. 

(G5) British subjects cannot be arrested or suffer restraist 
in ther indivigual iberty to order that eiilcaima of a 

sniary nature against then may be provisionally safe 
‘lcopt where there would ssa to be aeenous risk that 
stint to be made owing to any act on the part of a 
‘eblor, upon that debtors possessions which are actually 
ix Peri ould nat be eftve and cou nt oherist 





CHAPTER X. 
CURRENCY AND FINANCE, 


‘Tue standard currency of Persia is the silver fran! 
which is legal tender to any amount and which is 
the only mal curren ‘wie apart from tte 
subsidiary token coinage of ‘nickel and copper. 
The monty of account sas formerly Uaned OF ts 
dinar, which is mentioned in early records as a gold 
coin; the kran is nominally a” thousand. dinars, 
and ‘the ‘onien, which signifies ten krans but 
not now represented in actual coinage, is a word 
introduced by ‘the Moguls under Chengiz Khar, 
‘The numerical term toman means ten thousand, 
and the toman of money signified ten thousand 
dinars, ‘The toman was the unit of reckoning in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 4.,, when it was 
worth about {3 9s. od. In the time of’Shah Abbas 
(2587-1629) silver coin bearing his name, the 
i, was in current use, The toman was equal 
to fifty abbesi, and the abbasi was divided into four 
shai of 38 grains silver. ‘The shabi was worth 
about fourpence and 200 shabi 
was equivalent to about £3 7s. od. These coins 
were later debased in valus, and in 16/8 the toman 
of §0 abbasi was worth £2 6s, 8d. Under Nadir 
Shah, (1736-1747) i felt fr is. and by 3810 
it was ‘worth {1 only. Under’ Fath Ali’ Shah 
(797-2834) the Kran was frst introduced as a silver 
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in weighing x42 grains. The kran was then equal o 
ape se ey hah nthe fe par 
fa toman, which Was then worth 150, The shat 
thereafter canted tobe slveesing andieh the ag 
debasement cf the kranin turn the scr abbal was 
tlso abolished ‘The kran suflered sucesive reduc 
tions in weight and silver content, and te exchange 
value fell proportionately. The foman wee woth 
ros, od in 1899, and. in 1874 

“hse figures Cutline tebe centres of debasement 
and-devaluatin, The comparative value in star 
ae not seriously affected by the relative values a 
ther and gad or the highest and lovst average 
fats of gold and silver from 1687 to 187% were 
Mito 14.14 in 1760 and 3 to 16.35 in xSey giving 
oy cutee vation of x pee, we ro 
115 to 1873 the extreme variation was 543 per cet 
cnly, ‘The course of movements of ballon and 
Specie to and from Pers over these centuries can 
cnly be guesed at. D'dlesandn in aopt; setes 
that importer of iver grined 20 pur cent ‘of goal 
14 {0 15 per cent, and of copper 75 to 20 per Cont 
oft, Tes recorded that in £044 the export of gold 
tnd silver ftom Persia. was profibted, Gut sun 
Fohibition might be due to temporary stringency 
G might, asin later times, indicate merely the Sexe 
{0 prohibit reexport by another ironies," Waters 
in dhe seventeenth century speak of the scary o 
gold, and reler to the eoizage as being principal af 
Spper, 

te elect, on the exchange value of the kan, 
of the drop in the price of sliver after the Franes” 
German War is clearly shewn in the following table 
giving the Tehran rate of exchange on Lonion in 
ftans per £ sterling and the London price of bur 
slver th pence per standard ounce. ‘he sliver price 
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ven is that for January to December of the fist 
foe cet ood ie ania’ por’ Woly ae 
ch to Match. 

“The silver iran from :8§7 to. x878 was in mint 
speciiation 7 grains 900 fine, the average current 
‘eight being 6.50 and current fineness 820, Nearly 
very lange fovn had its own government mint, 




















which was famed out on the administrative system 
formerly in general practice, These provincial mints 
were naturally not conducive to the maintenance 
of honest and uniform currency, and their abolition 
vwas an essential preliminary to reform, A new mint 
vwas established in Tehran, with French dies and a 
German overseer, and from it. was issued in 1877 
‘the first coinage in the forms now current, the legel 
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tender unit being the kran of 72.04 grains 900 fine. 
‘The table shews, in 187r and 7872, a break in the 
epreciation, which was due to the remittance of 
fands to Persia for famine relief in thowe 

‘Thereafter the rise of the exchange rate is almost 
‘continuous and parallel with the fall of silver until 
2996, when slver made a temporary recovery. The 
Yiatly averages given smonth out temporary dhctua 
‘tons, up to five per cent er more over short periods, 
‘cqused “by disequilibrium of trade. ‘The conduct 
cof the mint after 1877 was not above reproach, 
bat -illicit profits appear to have been moderate, 
Normally the Kran has always maintained an 
‘exchange value well above its intrinsic parity: there 
das rier ‘an outflow of specie to Trans. 





taspls and Aghantstan which hes Created the eet 
forlimports of bullion from London: the imported 
bullion has paid heavy transport charge, and ong 
(says in minting have added at simes ten pet cor 
note {othe coat in interes, wie the mt 
igrienge tas acu soot tts par eee 
‘ore to the local monopely value of the currency 

Rabino, ind Emom's Notes on Persia, wits 
ager!” “ihe mine i is 2 wretched cohehan, 
and the plant, which dates from 1877, is worn out 
tod much of i nseese, The outpat  thereioe 
tery lnited ad st best may’ be pot dota A tices 
ipo, mon tomans” aval (sein 
Bossioo).""On account of the defcieeien of the 
Sant machinery, of the Eastern practic of hoarding, 
and of the ecojomie attraction of Tanscaspa 6 
Fersian sliver, thre isa permanent death of cur 
fancy. ihe aitraton of Persian aver mio Trans 
Gaspla needs some explanation: Persin silver is 2 
Sahdard currency, although deiective, being usually 
some 2 per cent below legal weight’ ond ‘fineness. 
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Russian silvers token currency, or at best midway 
‘elven token and & standard earmay;thre 
refore in an equivalent amount of exchange @ 
uch larger quantity cf silver in Persian thea in 
Russian ‘coin’ For example, Ts, Too000 are. at 
nt rate of exchange eal to Rb. 18500, 
Ent the weigh in fin slver of the torans is legal 
143,200 oz. oy, or say, less 2 per cent, 130,536, 
wnist the rosbles coutaln only 107.058, shewing 
Uitference of 23.47 per cet in favout of the Persian 
fin, The Russinn authorities have long been alive 
{othe irresistible competition of Persian with Russian 
coin in their Asiatie provinces on, this frontier, 
find about 189r iseved a. decree forbidding. the 
Importation of Persian coin.” This decree was found 
tuworkable, nd after some months had to be with- 
dawn, In’ 1899" the Russian Goverment. again 
prohibited the import of silver coin, but the import 
Exntinued in contraband. Part of it, says Rabine, 
vas probably minted in Afghanistan, bat the greater 
Has eid to be relied into bars and used in the 
land trade with China. In zor it was estimated 
that the annual export of krans to. Transcagpia 
(mainly from Enaclt fo Merv) was aboat six millon 
roubles (£630,000). 

‘he copper cut of Penia was fomerly heavily 
versed for the sake of minting promt, and 
Ekrculated at as much as 75 per cent discount on 
its face value in silver evrreney. About 1897 the 
govemment withdrew some Te. 720900 nominal 
8 the copper cain at 25 10 50 percent ciscount. The 
Ekevlation of copper diminished and there was 2 
‘earth of smal coi, to rersly wich the government 
in 1900 commenced the minting of nickel coin of 
‘one-shahi and two-shahi pieces in Brussels, composed 
‘of 25 per cent nickel and 75 per cent copper. Later 
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supplies of ickel coin were obtained from the 
Siemingham mint, 

‘Writers up to forty years ago frequently referred 
to the hoarding of gold andstver in Borla 4 practic: 
sed by tery man of wealth, from’ te Shah 

ywnwards, ‘The royal treasuries were traditionally 
reputed to be stocked. with millions, end doubtlest 
‘were so in times of power and prosperity, as they 
provided the nation’s only ‘central store of the 
Dissious metas. Tt may be surmised that the value 
6 géld concealed in private hoards would normally 
fgeatly exceed the value of silver coin in current 
Skeulation. 

“The folowing table gives the recorded movements 
4n bullion and specie from March sor4 to March 
3g31,_ The figures for coin include rupees at theit 
fiduciary vale, demonetsed francs imported for 
rinting, gold roubles and Turkish liras, “The oficial 
figures for gold exports include amounts confiscated 
by the Customs. With the exception of bar silver 
the table indiates only a part ofthe invard and out 
ward movement. Amounts conveyed by smugglers, 
by foreign troops during the war, and by travellers 
vould swell the totals heavily. Much of the kran 
currency ‘which had found its way to Afghanistan 
returned to Pasia by the south in the earlier years 

‘The deficiencies of the Tehran mist have’ bees 
nade good from time to time by the import ot 
Pesan rans minted alvoad ‘under contract a 
1902 Ts. 500,600 was minted in Russia. Tn 1923 
inport of is) 2 milion minted in. Russia was 
authorised, a tax of 12 per cent to be paid to the 
Persian Government in leu of the silver import duty 
of 5 per gent and the’ mint seigigage. At the 
fad of the following year Dr. Millspaugh, a= 
‘American administrator-general of finance, reported 
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that only a very small ion of the Ts. 2 
fllion ad beet! offaly, Imported. “It is be 
lieved" he writes, “that large quantities of thes: 
eoins find their way into Persia throagh wnolicial 
Ghannels, are quickly” placed, in. circulation and 
immediately lose their identity.” Simultaneously he 
remarks: "There has been ‘no change in the law 
prohibiting the export of gold and silver. Iiit 
export. continues.”” The export. referred to. was 
oth of gold and of silver, the white metal having 
‘een drawn heavily from Persia in payment for 
imports on the rise inthe price of slver after the war 
and the dimination of invisible exportsin rg2r, when 
the unprecedented wartime expenditure of foreign 
forces in Persia ceased on the final withdrawal of 
the British elements, 

‘The effect on currency of the war years was 
remarkable. In, December 1914 the kran-sterling 
Tate rose to 63, Thereafter the rate of exchange fell 
in a headlong course till in April 1920 it reached 
x kane per {, the lowest rate touched in sixt 
years. The import of silver was then impracticabt 
8 was alngst unobtahable in London, 

extraordinary foreign expenditure of r915-20, 
ia Pea bought shout sn unrestrained boom 
imports, and Manchester goods changed hands at 
greatly ‘inflated prices. Large profits were made, 
Specially in re-exports to the Caucasus, which the 
(Caucasus paid for chiefly ia Turkish god. In spite of 
the fact that these flourishing eonctions extended 
cover several years it could not be said that the coun- 
tty really prespered. the main reason being that no 
Sleps were taken to foster the ex which 
remained at a standstill ater the Russian revolution 
of 1917. The rich province of Azerbaijan suffered 
nore than any other part of the country. Much of the 
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high profits made by merchants in these years was 
ost, not only in the ensuing slump, but also in heavy 
speculative purchases of depreciated rouble notes 
hich ultimately became valueless. 

rom goat to 2925 there was an if fom di 
ordered Russia of solid silver articles of all sorts 
which were sold to the mint and turned into krans 
to the extent of several million tomans. The 
Russians tried to stop the traffic in 1924 by hangi 
some of the exporters, bat the trade was resume 
a few weeks later. The Tehran mint was otherwise 
‘exceptionally unoccupied, as for once in a way the 
rate of exchange until 1924 was above the London 
price of bar silver, the cessation of British expendi- 
‘ture having dried up the principal source, of 
exchange, with the result that all the silver 
introduced from Russia, and a great quantity of 
accumulated stocks in addition, was hurried out 
by the south in contraband export of rans to 
‘Iraq and India, partly to pay for inflationary 
imports of goods and partly in flight to a more 
secure place of deposit than Persia provided in those 
‘uncertain years. 

In 1923 the embargo oa silver exports was modi- 
fed to permit of the expat of slver rupees, which 
ad become the general medium of exchange on 
the whole of the Persian Gulf littoral. It was eon 
sidered that the extensive circulation of the fiduciary 
currency of a foreign power was derogatory, and that 
the national money should be used throughout 


ersia 

"At the end of 3926, Dr. Millspaugh again reported: 
“Persia during the last four years has been aa 
importer of silver, and although sliver is undoubtedly 
being smuggled in and out, the country nevertheless 
shows at the prevent time a large net importation 
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ct sven" The fow of brane was sll estar, 
Se the nit was es leo cope wn edema 
Sr new creep, having wndetaken, i dita 
airs due the nating af nade sles 
caleted fom the public par terms of range: 
‘pets conclued Urtween the government and 
Imperial Ban of Panam ony Sn Antoni 
wa therfore given 3ga7 tothe ‘Benga ase 
ersane and tthe lpia Bank fo port each 
Te alls of wesutand vektan pees iat 
i ona ent Bngand nepestivey eee of day 
thaubject ton txt pect ine ofsigiog, 
which fx wes paid by Go bas Tse ee 
ast spas of Persian beans ey abroad. ie 
‘pup the Nelonal Bank imported cnsgnnet 
af french frases for minting seis 
‘he over of the earticy anderen in 924 
grove sre omabl ta han oa been sate 
td, ‘Of te heavier iran pecs ae eto 
{Bp there was natural very Wee to within, 
ional oft cla fed the ita 
thet ate, toe he plies f adele 
‘ning and lrg: proportion of te tea com 
Bh relation bad been damaged by te tebespeopee 
i vilagery who posed ole inthe ees 
cr attached metal loops to them with solder, and then 
Sty ae an eee ee ee at 
Shida Sy way of Edomment fr lack of'a 
SHoneboe” th dota anourt withdraw bye 
nr tom cation for mint Sp 
E Rebar igo was To roo00, equal a 
BSSSE Space Sin Sldy"oerburdane, 
{he wiidioval of delecve coin has been sods 
usar of constant rcton, lap avin 12 
fhe nnprncins of money ching and Pe 
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shopkeepers who are tempted to make il 
ips the eapenn. of eigen pul 
ie, regulatins determining the quality. of legal 
tender Soin have been aed from time to time, 
dnd the discount imposed on coin willy mutilated 
fis varied. Nevertheless the reform was overdue 
and has beer very effectively caried out, though 
there. is sill considerable vexation and” dispute 
over the question of what is good enin and What's 
tavceptsble or subject to Cdlcount, Gresham's 
Taw, in consequence, is ective in the bazaar, an 
doubtful coin & bandied about and, ia its harass 
Imoverment, acquires an exaggerated importance. 
Th curious contrast to the normal 4ow of silver, 
the course of gold as for many vars been from the 
forth to the west Considerable amouats of Russian 
{Bid roubles nd Turkish gold as were sgl 
tut of Russia and the Cateasus between 20r8 and 
gag, and smggled out again fem Persia 10 
elidad, The Persian customs authorities con- 
Ferated there export conegnments when they fon 
tha at tengo of te deals ele tar 
Vigilance in most cases. The gold erosed the 
Footer in tle bags undst the tails of the Persian 
brondtailed sheep; in radiators, spare covers, or 
false bottoms of petrol tanks on’ Ford ears: in iren 
fies; and in the cofins of the plows dead whose 
Epeés were sent for burial in the holy places of 
“iraq. Unlike silver, gold is normally at a heavy 
discount in Persia, and asi isa commodity not m 
{se for currency ‘the only means of disposing of 
Imports or liuilating hoards was to export tem, 
Why such exports of an unserviceable metal should 
Inve been prohibited has always been a. mystery. 
Actually te trafic. provided a. useiul transit ar 
‘ntrepot trade in gold which might well have been 
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ceipurged: but mercantit conceptions linge 
‘The present silver currency is in good condition, 
we et se cae in onion 
fol brat, stall proportion of Aven 
pices. The two-kran piece is @ coin 142.08 grains 
$00 fine, “The subsidary nickel conage. fv 
Ecrviceable and Js in adiquate. supply. Copper & 
fadualy"diappearing fom cicultton. 1 wil 
Soaiy, oo irterisenl koperent tt corey 
limited to silver is an inconvenient and expensive 
medium of exchange beause of its low value in 
‘lation tog eght and tlle In prac, therefor, 
ents Of any. magutade invariably take place 
In cheques ard bankenote, and a lare part of the 
chin lige in the bank teseuries or moves from one 
town to another as a backing for notes and deposits 
Teisimposaibls to indicate with any cain to accoracy 
‘what the total amount of coined sverin Persia may 
be but a mzximom gue of 60" mlllon tomas 
(Ghecnioss) ay be ante, cc my Ho wale 
fine ounces, which is about one-third of the average 
spel al otecton fr 3. 
intl 1889 there was no legal tender paper mon 
in Por the one Hatoral exepton fe hs sate 
dent oocurred in 1294 .D., when Kai Khaty, 
the grandson ot lua Kia folowing ts exampis 
of the Chines, issued a royal edict forbidding the 
the of the precious meals as cumency. Banks 
vere opened and notes wee isued for sums ranging 
Tiom fa. to 48. 7f. Within three days the decree 
tras repealed and ¢he rst Persian experiment of paper 
Soney “erolnoty expired the unter” Wp 
suggested it having been torn to pieces by the mob, 
Sx centuries later, in. 1885, the Russian papet 
fouble had become So popular in the north that the 
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Shah was indced to ban in dere which declared 
hat Persia i ity pleces of paper for 
tnd silver were very folsh, and that in future all 
Russian rouble notes would be conéecated. The 
Gecres, however, was allowed to ‘become a. dead 
leer ‘imo a soon as twas promulgated, ad 
some Seren years later the paper ouble oie 9 
er cent in value in tems of Persian curency, 10 
{he gest detent of sin export trade wih 
“The lack ofa convenient currency was increasingly 
fat as trade end intercourse with the West increas 
towards the end of the nineteenth century, ard 
about x888 reference was made to tie unequal 
‘atribution throughout the country, at any elven 
‘Boment of the precious metals, and Yo the enorsiows 
fost of the. transport of” specie. Merchants 
experince the petest duty ad sk ina 
femittances 9 Europe. Credit was at alow level 
Native capital was detered from any enterprise 
of public ndvantage by tho datrut Sitending all 
favestment.” Native bankers charged 24 per cent 
per annum ior loans, and private money lenders 
fxacted a good deal more. "The Briish Consular 
Report for Tabriz 3886-7 reads: “In the absence 
‘of proper banking establishments, conducted upon 
SHufopean principle, all commercial operations ave 
to be caried on with cash, whist, to facilitate 
Dusines of this kind, the sarras or native bankers, 
avery numerous ‘commanity at Tabriz, play & 
Frominent part It may indeed be sad that all the 
Feady monty fs in the hands of thew individuals 
and money payments are ellected by cheques tras: 
fered from one sara to another,” ‘The sarrals were 
in the habit of paying by “cath orders’ on each othe, 
and holders of such cash orders. who demanded 
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ihemselves at the expense of the trading community, 
Tunderstand thatthe Governor-General of this 
ywovinee has announced “is Intention of again 
Gealing: with a question of such vital importance 
and alfording redress.” ‘Habits die hard, however, 
and ‘history’ repeated itself in. almost” identical 
terms in Iofatan a generation later, when the sarras, 
Tard put to it by the existence of an adequate 
farreney”of bank’ notes, offered. payment in dis. 
{edited coin which they did not posses, and charged 
2 premium for the coin or notes in general use, 

Rabino quotes from the Rev. J. Cartwright an 
amusing relerence to ‘native bankers at Kazvin in 
Stor. “in the came ‘marketplace st. every’ day 
‘ovelve men whose business its fo sell and buy pearls, 
Gamonds and other predous sons and) ange 
old, silver and. Spanish money against. Persian 
rroney, by which they gain much, ‘They also advance 
rmoney’ on security, but not with so high a rate of 
Interest as fs charged by our devilish brokers and 
rotaries in Landon.” ‘The British consul at Meshed 
ported in 1890 that there were 144 sarrats in that 
town, which i an important place of pilgrimage 
and of trade with Transcaspia and Afghanistan, 
He added that they had a reputed total capital 
af Ts, 031,000 (£260,000). "The race of sarrafs has 
Siminished, and’ is dying out with the extended 
tse of public banks in modern times 

‘The Introduction of banking proper dates from 
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1868, when the New Oriental Bank Corporation, 
Which was established in India, decied to include 
Persia ‘within the sphere of its operations, and 
pened branches or established agencies in Tehran 
Wfeshed, ‘Fabra, Resht, Isfahan, Shires and Bushire. 
‘Asa trading company, dealing’ in a branch of com 
ineree open to al, He equlted, says Carson, 0 
gpecal concesion from the Persian Government 
TBs cash orders, for sume of five krans and upwards 
fyabie fo braver, enjoyed @ considerable ecu 
Eon in the capil. the Persian business of ths 
bunk was Bought up early in 2890 by the Tmperal 
Fink of Fer, whith purchase for £20,000 iz 
{ran leas athe whale equipment and good 
“The inception of the Imperial Benk of Persia 
Getives from an omnibus concession given by the 
Stahl fo Rann fun Ge Reuter (founder of 
Reuters News on 2sth of July, 1872. 
‘This concoen we of ch a nope snd ae 
{elusive nature that it wae found poltealy imprace 
table, Gut of it arose the bank's Concession granted 
fon goth January, 1889, which was followed by the 
grant of 1 Bateh Royal Charter in Aogust.” The 
fncession included full srading righis im addition 
fo banking, the exclusive right of note issue under 
Preseribed"ssteguards, exemption “fiom taxation, 
End. the exchusive right of mining except a5. 
FWecous metals and predous stones, and withott 
prejudice fo existing mining concessions. ‘The rain 
Fights, which were fo lapse if and insofar as they 
ster hot exerdued within ten years, were notin fact 
exercised and they lapsed acodedingly” The banking 
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cancession, including the aote issue, was for sity 
years. The royalty payable to the Beman Gover: 
pent on the prost of the mines was to be 16 pet 
ont, snd the bank royalty wan fined at 6 por ele 
Site net proits, 

Reference tothe table on page 254 will shew that 
between 7889 and 1895 the" exchange value of the 
ran fell by 43 per cent. The proportion of the 
Bank's capital hel in Pesianuteny was dere 
fated accordingly, and in less than six Years iter 
SG foundation the bank was compeled to. write 
down its eapital by 35 per cent to. £650,000. The 
cepital still stands ai this igure, which is however 
sow exceeded by the pubished reserves. The note 
txeulation at 2oth March, xost, was Ts. 13.081 708 
{£22881 76x). This institution, the fint of its Kind 
{o'be formed in Persia end the doyen of British 

rate enterprise. in that country, was, unt 
ou the sole trustee of the Government’ bankin 

fairs and. the principal channel of the fnanc 

cevaria, ef tbe, pullin “Tie eckng lon of 
‘£1,250,000 redeemable by 1965 was floated in 
fort under its auspices. The right of note issue was 
Tena gd agement dae ah ay 
030, which incladed ‘the payment of [200,000 
Bho Govemment to te Fan, the extn 
Feyalty payments, and other provisions "Ihe notes 
have not yet been withdrawn, pending the com: 
Beton of amangements fer ther replscement by 2 
ational seve, 

“The year 2889, which guve birth to the Imperial 
Bank of Persia” records also, the opening ‘ef the 
Banque de Prete de Perse subsidiary of the Rossin 
State Bank, The Bangue de Preis, later known 
fas. the Bangue d'Escomple de Pere, was. the 
Intermediary Tor the Ressian loans to’ Persia of 
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Rbs. 22,500,000 (f2,400,000) in January, 1900, and 
Bs comes Gta oe a te ee 
4s. 6,000,000 was made to the Government by the 
Eeugue to Dress la gen” Thess thee louse went 
Ganctlled “by the “RussoPersian treaty of 26th 
February, x92x, and the Banque dEscompte, with 
the whole of it Persian assets and abilities, was 
smultaneously handed over to Persh as 8 going 
fomcern and re-named the Bank i Tran. ‘The Sank 
{Tran is stl in process of realising its claims on 
Fersian debtors ant settling the claims of depositors 
wwhose funds had been entrusted to the Banque 
EEscompte. Tis activities are confined to liquidation, 

‘The Ottoman Bank opened a branch in Kerman 
shal in 1020, in Hamadan in x2r, and in Tehran 
in tg2q.” Tie Banque Russo-Persane, a Soviet 
tablhment, serves the Russian trading interests 
at all important tows in the north, and is extending 
its ramifications southwards, The Bank | Pahlew 
js a. purely Persian institution founded by Riza 
Shah with capital borrowed from the srmy pension 
fands, "Tt has branches throughout the north amt 
does a moderate internal business in loans, discounts 
fad inland bils, 

"The latest arrival in the Persian tanking world 
is the National Bank, which was created by an act 
oi the Majlis im September, x928. Its capital is pre- 
vided by State funds and it is now the principal 
Kpostory of the Govemment intemal balanes 

Bank’ is under German__management, but 
with representative Persian control, Tthas expandet 
Tpldly and hae now branches in all towne of import 
dance in Persia. Its business with ‘Iraq, Europe and 
kewhere abroad is conducted through other banks, 

‘With these five active institutions, the Imperial 
Bank of Persia, the National Banke of Persia, the 
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Bangue, RusoPersane, the Ottoman Banks, ard 
the Pahlevi Bank, the country is now well supplied 
with banking services on efficient and thoroughiy 
{3 the central bank estem of more highly de¥loped 
een system of more highly dev 
countries, with its re-dseount facies and contol 
ef international financial settlement through regs- 
lation of interest rates and by market operations 
fa bil There imo internal ‘Puble, deb, and 
the joint-stock ‘company’ has "not yet foun 
flfeent favour in Perla to. creste negotiable 
Scuritis oF to all for the existence of & single 
Sockbroker, Rates of interest vary between 6 per 
tent and x0 per cent on discounts and advances 
sand 2 per emt to 6 per cent ix paid on deposit, 
Sccortling tothe state of uade and credit, the postin 
af the exchanges, and the circumstances of policy 
of the individual banks. As there is, practically 
Speaking, no available means of negotiable inves 
‘ent in Persia, and the exchanges are subject to the 
heavy risk of fluctuation in eiver, t wil xeadily 
Ye tinderstood ‘that there are no ‘loating foreigh 
finds in Persia. or Persan-owned liguid balances 
abroad of any magnitude, the fow of which could 
felintuenced by & mere'matter of bank rates of 
interest as a regulator of the balance of payments 
Su Gin tous of fovdea exci coos deta 
Iinants of productive activity can have little or 
yo force in f country where capital is still highly 
Jnividval and where corporate enterprise is only 
now advancing from the stage of development 
reached by England in Tiior times. Given security 
and stability, however, Persia's progeess in industrial 
velopment over the next derade may be api 
s a primary producer, at present dependent’ cn 
other “counties for’ most of her manufactured 
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necessaries, she is well aware of her deficiencies 
‘and is making characteristic efforts to supply them. 
Side by side with an intense and jealous nationalism, 
therefore, there has een growing during the past 
‘en years a sense of the value of foreign capital, 
rot, fortunately, in the form of state loans fo an 
improvident monarch, but as aids to the creation 
‘of domestic manufactures. The reconciliation, how- 
‘ever, between nationalist sentiment and productive 
ambitions, has yet to be achieved, 

‘With the improvement in roadways and the 
establishment of security and good order throughout 
Persia, the introduction of motor trensport has 
povided the means of rapid transfrs of spect 

ym one part of the country to another. ‘Twent) 
years ago the rates of exchange for inland remit- 
Yences and bills varied considerably owing to the 
‘great difficulty, cost of transport, delay, and uncer- 
fainty attending the movement’ of silver between 
different towns and provinces. Caravans of fifty 
toa hundred ‘mules or camels bearing boxes of 
siver coin from one branch of the Imperial Bank of 
Persia to another were then a common sight on the 
highways, and such caravans, though escorted by 
ten or twenty armed and mounted guards supplied 
by the goverment, were sometimes attacked by 
robbers or by raiding tribesmen. The discount ot 
‘premium on inland bills accordingly varied within 
limits of five per cent or more, as determined by 
the local scarcity o abundance of currency and the 
condition of the roads, whereas in the past few 
years the place-value of internal furds has rarely 
differed by more than x} per cent over the whole 
country. 

The provision of insurance facilities is naturally 
of later growth than the banking services. There 
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ae as yet no underwriters in Persia, and it is only 
‘within the past decade that British companies have 
Considered the local. possibilities of business apart 
fom transport and warehouse eke Te i how 
possible to cover property in Persia of all kinds, 
Eyainst risks of fire, with local agents of London 
carporations, and a’ conspicuous ‘demonstration of 
fiateticeny at such conve wes wade ta Desober 
1931, when claims arising out of damage to the Majlis 
balidings in Tehran were promptly met by two British 
fampanies. Life assurance will no. doubt follow in 
sie tn he County Bled ih a at 
rospect of security from civil or paitical distur 
nce, but the scope for soch busines will obviously 
be limited by considerations of, the state of Te 
‘ministration, registration of births and deaths, 
redical certification, and the moral hazard generally, 
part from the absence ofall material for actuarial 
‘ita, Infant mortality is stil very high, andthe 
faverage length of life of adults certainly appears 
tebe much las than ia western europe 

The foregoing survey of currency and the financial 
system brings us to preseat times, when a financial 
evolution ison foot. Before discussing the measures 
{aken, of contemplated, for the long-awaited con 
version of the curtency toa gold bass, its desirable 
to enter a fev records and feflections regarding the 
ost of living ‘and the general. standard of life 
‘Statistics of Persia,” says Rabino (writing, be ie 
sid, in 1653) “look upot as practcaly value 
dnd’ this comfortable judgment apples with par- 
feular foree. not to records of wags and. prices, 
but to their use for comparison ‘historically with 
the past, oF in the prevent time with our ov 
figures: for there can be no just comparison, between 
‘he budget of an Isfahan shoemaker and that of a 
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Northampton factory hand which does not take 
axeount of intangible elements in the circumstances of 
either anditisdificult tosay whether achieftain, with 
feo motor-cars and a.wellftentshed town house eee: 
{really isbetter off thar his great-grandtather with 
fifty saddle-horses and a castle lit with floating wicks 
and barren of charsand tables, but finely carpeted. 
‘Early references to. prices’ are like, glow-worms 
in a mineshaft, Barbar in 1474, tells us that 
Bread costa.a Mite more than in’ Wealce, and that 
eat isola 24 pr 1 Contain the same 
ear, states that fowls are seven for a ducat: Pietro 
Zell Valle in 1620 quotes fowls five or six for a 
Dastre. The lst two Indications are les illuminating 
Bhan the frst. If we come at once to t890 and 180 
wwe find more rellable means of compatison with the 
present. ‘The prices then given as current in Meshed 














Kr aa 
Suc -$, 72 
Bread pertbe e126 ok 
Bowofperis, 2 Se 2 
Foweach ss 2.1. 3S é 
Labourers wiges daily” 3 7 
Gipeners 3 23 
Maton 2 :2 
Sevan wage manly 40 a8 


‘The Kran exchange was then 34 to the {. Four 
years later, in 1895, the kran rate was 50, and the 
‘prices in Isfahan were: 


Kes ad. 
96 i 
38 2 
ED it 
135 Oy 
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“The curreney had deprecated in gold exchange 
value by 32 per cent and. prices had apparently 
en by abou! the same percentage, The concilence, 
fesvtr i ivanly setamtal A crc mt 
tntered about price comparisons generally. Owing 
to insecurity, defective communications, and alter: 
nations of famine and abundance, the prices of thirty 
ot fifty years ago. were lable to. wide fluctuations 
Setween diferent loralites and seasons, The same 
Femmark applies tothe years 1935-20. in Kermanghant 
in April 1538, as. feoult of crop falure and. the 
appetites of Russian troops, wheat hadsisea to eight 
‘mes its napnal price. Other important commodities 
are lable t9 exceptional Actuation. Between 1922 
and 1023 the pre of opium prepared for export 
rose from Ts. §5 to ‘Ts. t20 per mam, lagely 29 4 
Fesull of abnormal foreign demand. 

“The Report to the Department of Overseas Trace 
written in'2928 reads: Bad harvest the Rossian 
Ebargo, and fresh taxation have mltated agaist 
& eas inthe standard of living of the lower case, 
‘A abourer’s wage of Ks. 3 t0 4 per diem (22 to 37 
ence) wil not buy very much more than Dread and 
Eheese snd an occasional pice of cotton cloth fer 
fis. women folk. ‘The ‘normal wage of the artisan 
varies between’ Kes. 3 and ‘Ks, 20 per” diem 
{es-o¥.to4s of) There has, however, dena esting 
Fise in the standard of living of the micdle and upper 
lasses as tested by the increase inthe imports of 
Ioxury articles, particslady motorears. Neverthe- 
sng fas fo notice a orespoding creation of 
veaithe 

Tin January 1932 prices were as follows on en 
average of four lage towns: 
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ae 
Bn. 
Rice 





Glargea Butter 
owls each 
Eggresch <. 1 
Labourers wages Gay” 
Grpet Weavers wares daly avernet) 3 
Servants wages monthly average) > 390 on 





The above rcs ae converted to gold at Kis 
Ho per fy based on a market rate if January of 
boat 77 li go percent epee’ of eg 
am cold pants 

PE Nould spear that pices since 90 have isn 

‘tout 250 per cent in terms of Pesan earency 
by seo oe oa only ee 
tcchange, The rset the ksan price of commodites 
fas been more or less continuous over. the whole 
Fried Tt has to be motel that the deproraton of 
Eiver in agso has been partly counterbalanced by 
{he fal n the world putes of cooimodtes in 1930", 
Hwoutd appear likey, however, that if slr does 
to recover dbove 2o pence pero staan, he an 
toot of living may rie tare 

‘Asa result of Vetter reads and the use of motor 
ls nt a pat han mh 
commodity prices In z8yo the cost of carriage 0 
mnerchandize from Bush to. Tehran. (730 mis) 
‘yas Ts. 474 ({14) per ton in summer and Ts, 68 (£23) 
Eiirtes Eat Catarerag Gren for she jocrany eee 
tromonths, The average cst in rogoegt was Te 13 
(Gy £20) per ton and te time ‘akon was aboat 
S2 days, "in January ‘i9g2 the ost was. about 
‘Ts. 165 or £15. 
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dard of living is markedly higher than the 
aetrage i nda, nd lower than in western Ewope 
‘The Persian peasant cats unleavened wheatmea 
fread and sopplemente it laity, Requantly. with 
Cheese, mutton rice, fowlsor eggs, The very poorest 
Willagers eat bread made of barley or event mil 
Seine, Sogarand ea expense but sane 
fg quantities ace consumed. The Persian digestive 
system thrives on heavy Iubrietion with animal 
Ween in oeme@ plewtfal wad good Tie 
jo are usually well clad and there site dest 
ation. To Europeans who pay high rents, employ 
welletained servants and Supplement the nae 
ciuce with expensive imports, Persa is emphs 

Eally not a cheap country t live in. With Persians 
fhelettemes of poverty and wealth we not soir 
apart asin industrially onganised Europe 
general standard is simple but sufficient. “There is 
es" complexty and varety of life, but perha 
the zest for it no less loon, In social matters ti 
ttandard in ech socrice ou hecith and education 
ins been vasly iuproved in recent yeas 

“The figures of present pris give above demon- 
strate the fact that for the daily needs of the people 
a currency of low value is essential, Assuming the 
{otal silver currency as under 80 milion fine ounces 
‘we may perhaps take 30 lion formas or 40 malion 
fomees as adsquate dor the active siver ‘currency 
fequirements of « population of 12 milion provided 
that there is a5 at present, a reliable paper currency 
in denominations of one toman upwards, There 
Femains therfore, at the oct, avmatter of 
million ‘ouaess whieh mht ‘be ‘replied: by” go 
or by a Adudary issue sapported by gold or gold 
xchange. At zt pence this 40 mien fine ounces 
tives £00,000, a8 the London value of that pro 
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portion of Persian currency requirements which 
Ehot, as @ matter of public convenience, required 
to remain in silver form. This is a small amount 
bat it covers the most important problem in Persia's 
finance and trade. 

‘The desirably of changing the currency standard 
from silver to gold has exercised the minds of Persians 
intermittently for the last forty years at least, The 
main reason for advocating a change has always 
been the instability of tie currency relatively to 
that of most of the countries with which Persian 
trade is conducted. As shown in the table on 
bge 54 the Kran fll in exchange value between 

rand 1904 by 50 per cent, the gold value of silver 
‘having fallen over the same period by the same per 
centage, The unsettling ellect of such changes, 
fand of the rise in prices which they entailed, was 
nitigated in that period by the gradual nature of a 
movement extending over a generation. The course 
‘of exchange in the years between x14 and x91 
was complicated, apart from violent fuctuations 
in silver, by foreign military activities in Persia, 
ga by depreciation in th exchangot of counti 
formerly oh a gold basis. The extrene fuetuatien 
fof the kran in those years was between 68 and 1 
‘per £. The fall in the gold price of silver was rest 
fr Zozr, and continued with increasing momentum 
uatil gth February, 193r, when the bottom wis, 
reached with a price of 1s. per. standard ounce. 
‘The highest price paid for sterling in r93x_ was 
about 120 krans, as against the rate of 9 krans 
Which was recorded in April 1920, The intrinsic 
parity of the kran in terms of gold, when the price 
‘Of bar silver reached 1s., vas 139 krans per £. 

‘The secondary object of the advocates of the gold 
standard in Persia was convenience and economy 
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in internal use of the currency. With a ratio of 
36 to T in the value of equal weights of gold and 
sliver the advantage of gold for storage and transport 
fs already obvious, but whon the ratio had become 
40 to T, and internal prices in Persia bad risen eor- 
Fespondingly, the need for a less cumbersome means 
of internal settlement was three times greater than 
fn the old ratio. Wheress, for example, a native 
banker might have occasion to send twenty mule- 
Joads of krans from Tehran to Kerman in 1684, 0 
string of forty mules would have been requited 
‘twenty years lter to pay for the same goods, and the 
nomber of jules would have increased as time went 





‘The third advantage, claimed_aros» out of the 
second, and itenforeedthefist. The import of sver 
Ballon rom Landon costs much more whan the balion 
Bol ew way athe x a delay of ning 
Proportionateiy higher. The export of kant’ 
Emllarly burcened with Higher ciarges in terms of 
gidor commodities. Tt follows that foreign exchange 
Sctloments by. means of bullion-remittances can 
only be efectd at a heavy cost. Even with unres: 
ticle bullion and specie movements, therefore, the 
foreign exchanges may fluctuate within range of say 
file per cet, Ton get dterence Between the 

ion points aggravates correspondgly the instac 
Dilty ating out of variations in the gold price of 
silver, If the balance of payments with foreign 
Countries can be settled with gold or with balances 
Stroud the cost of settlement ds reduerd, the import 
and export ballon points are brougit nearer, and 
Sabiliy can be attained within 8 maximum Vats+ 
on of say five per cent, : 

‘With tes objects of foreign and interal stability 
in View, the poslity of adopting the gold standard 
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yas actively considered from 2926 onvards, and the 
Hist measure designed to this end was the Act of 
2qth February. 030, heh prohibited, the import 
of Gaver for the Bist on in Persian Bistory, ap- 
Pointed a Commission fo contol rates of foreign 
Eichang, and deed tat all sles of foreign 
ange must dispose of it throogh the banks at 
Se gtd ate. Th Act ma talobed by 2 apple 
mentary Act on 2and Joly, 1030, and by numerous 
Grerees| and regulations ‘under which exporters 
weteallowed io retain a percentage ier exthange 
nd to export silver under certain conditions, wh 
Importers were precladed from obtaining exchange 
except for inpotts approved by the Commission of 
Control. Shortly before the passing of the Act he 
‘ate of exchange stood at 68° On the formation of 
the control commission i was lowered by sages 
til it reached 6o krans per £ on x3th March, 3950, 
tnd it as pegged at that igure unt Sth Febraazy, 
gg, when Iwas raised by a stroke ofthe pen t0 90 
122% per. ‘This Bonsign Pachonge Contra Act ea 
2 threefold purpose--to keep the exchanges steady 
Sta low level to provide the government with cheap 
xchange for ite requitements abroad, and ‘0 
fegulate the balance of tade by restrictions and 
‘scrimination inthe sale of exchange by the banks 
Ie'was desigaed 10. pave the way of the Gold 
Standard Act which was passed on abth Mare, 2933. 
“The Gold Standard. Act establishes as the Teed 
anf rege the ald flo be erent 
bythe pablo of ao vial andthe hall 
abled of xo rile The pablevi is to contain 233 
Gains Ane geld, and ie tbe nine-enths fine and 
Sree cope ly IES hus ad eum a of 
value io the sovereign. ver 
ciency is to bein 4, 2 and 5 1 pieces, The 
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silver rial whichis to be unlimited legal tender, is to 
contain 09.445 grains fine silver and is also to be 
900 fine. ‘This gives a ratio of 12.29 silver to x gold 
‘against tho market ratioot about 93 to x withalver 
St 19 pence per ne ounce, which was the av 
London price for the year 1930. On that basis # 
‘slver rial would have a token quality of 77 per cent, 
‘hich, as the silver coin is to be full egal tendes, 
opus an adequate ‘rexerve of geld or foreigh 
balances if the exchanges are to be protected; 
‘snce the parity of gold and silver rials would only 
be reached (and the token quality of the silver ral 
disappear) if bar silver rose to 76.7 pence per standard 
ounce.* ‘The law, in fact, provides that a reserve 
equal to the whole amount of the token currency 
Shall be kept in gold in Persia and in foreign balances 
in gold currencies abroad. 

‘The minting of gold is to be open, and the 
ssigniorage is fixed at not exceeding three-tenths 
PEE cent. The coinage of silver is nattrally reserved 

®, the government 

‘Article zo of the Gold Standard Act provides 
that customs, excise and other revenues shall forth- 
with be collected on a rial basis at rates to be fixed 
by the goverament. Article 11 provides for a sup- 
plementary Act to be passed within one year, 
Getermining the date of conversion ard the mannet 
of exchange from krans to rials and from silver 
Fals to gold or to foreign exchange. Under Article 
42 the import of gold is fre, but the import of silver 
and the expott of both gold and silver are prohibi 
a8 in the Act of agth February, 1930 

Tt will be seen that the main provisions of the Gold 
possi ltt eton! pr Shand ounce mh asain 
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Standard Act are broadly similar to those in free ia 
Thin and also to those alopted eight months later 
forultimate we in ‘Iraq. ‘The prohibition of gold and 
iver enpoct maybe accepted an a. temporary 
ineasure which will be withdrawn when the system 
E'solily’ established, "The ‘one ‘lenent lacking 
inthe Att {is that of provision Tor paper currency, 
Whieh, as has already been explained, waaa monopoly 
2 the Tenperal Banke of Persia. ‘The adoption in 
Fotelpe oie gold standard nang ben coy 
cmned, it became the object of the governments 
solitude to recover the right of note fue in order 
io complete ther structure with this coping stone of 
fnodern currency systems, ‘Negotiation: were accor 
Inely opened with the. Inperial Banke of Pers, 
EH! the matter was quickly arranged as indleated 
Ect ints caper (oe 207) he question of 
Sh actual circulation of god coln was not decided, 
Spd this question is stil open, ‘The desire to emulate 
ihe advanced fiduciary methods, which. post-war 
meecaties ave. made. erthodot in. tho’ lading 
“untries of Europe, is tempered by the realisation 
that the Bersan public tray demand more tangible 
rtf th a of sr recy then contained 
Eipaperorin token sver:the government recognises 
that the active circulation of gold coin is wasteful 
{Sugh mul less so than standard sliver; th publi 
fowever, in Persia as in other countsis, may not 
tt the goverment fo Spar th ies 

“The new pahlevi note, have now (July, x32) 
sean idued nd those of the nner Baa ae 
Felng withdrawn. ‘The government hax subetantal 
Talasess abroad anda Sock of foreign gold. cain 
Pachased at cheap rates in the Pern markets: 
{Ee int is prepared to undertake the comage of 
slver rials’ 28 fine containing 4/24 grammes of 
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fine silver—almost exactly similar to the kran. 
‘The change is thus one of style only. 

The delay in applying the Law of 1930 was due 
in the first place to the deliberative and. procratt= 
nating methods traditional in Persia, and thoroughly 
justifiable in the case in point. The law once 
passed, its execution was postponed from time to 
ime to permit of adequate preparation for meet 
the difficulties that became! apparent as way 
means were considered. The working of the Foreign 
‘Exchange Coatrol Act of 2sth Februcry, 1030, had 
in fact been a source of disappointment and some 
heart-searching. Its three-fold purpose had only 
teen partly achieved in the course of eighteen 
months of strain and dificulty, for the exchanges 
Tan away from the pegged rate in spite of stringent 
regulations, the government obtained very little of 
the foreign exchange available on the ordinary 
rarket, and the articially low rates had, so far as 
they were effective, a contrary influence to that 
‘osired on the course of foreign trade. Merchants 
were vexed with a multitude of forms, restraints, 
and delays, end most of them were driven to on€ 
subterfuge ‘after another in an attempt to defeat 
the regulations. Importers who owed money abroad 
‘sized the obvious excuse to delay remittances, as the 
tanks had no exchange to sell at the pegged rate and 
Were precluded from dealing atthe lic ates curent 
in private negotiations between exporters and im- 
porters. Creditors in Europe were therefore left 
insatisfied, and the of imported goods 
se to leve's that reflected ‘not only the “high 
ates of exchange (the depreciation of the kran) 
on the “bourse noire,” but the dificulties of actual 
settlement, The responsible financial. authorities 
wavered, stuck to their guns, and tock a leap hall- 
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vay {o party on Sth February, 193, when they 
Taued the paged rate by go par cent The marke, 
Towever, urged by the potstent demand or remit 
ESnoes abvou! and sanipeled by the edlayes of bur 
Sver’ prices, kept well ahead Of the ofa! ra, 
fad. the demortising struggle between ecomoms 
fetes and government policy continued, Exports 
were neverdhlessdacouraged by the legal prserp: 
tans, whle the check on impotis bos indsern- 
traely'on neceates suchas te sugar textes nd 
tasertetals, with the natu consequenceafalowered 
Standard ofliving and an incensed stot ving 

"To cheek the fow of uanecesary imports ta Act 
in one clause was pasted on agin February, 1936, 
eating a govemntent monopaly”of foreiea trace, 
‘Sr ths al flowed up by supplementary Acta 
dih March, 93h. The goverment does not, 
Ket, undertake trade, much less monopole’ i 
tat ‘controls its volume and direction bys system 
ot leenses for imports obtainable only” against 
Cectincates of onpetis, Wot all exports: notere, 
tie clipe for cotieates,and a fvourable balance 
wae i thas aimed at to meet the governments 
Fequirements abroad Thy Act of 33th March 1932, 
[ovided that al exporters must ell thet exshis 
the banks acting on behalf of the government. 
his proving Simlaniy been nfo” lngey 
inelfetive by evasion and by celaxatin of stipul 
ons found fo be barely piscticabe, The supple 
Fnenlaty Act was elaborated by a mas of relatos 
Jnvar article approved by the Cabinet on 20th 
March, “Final The queta Yystem of forcgn race 
tras defritely ‘applied to the source of imparts 
Ie Roso-Peslan Trade" Agreement. of 37th 
Getober, tos 

“These sucesive provisions, with their extension 
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and intensification of bureaucratic control, are more 
a reflex of world-wide movements, and of Russian 
example to some extent, than the direct issue of 
rational policy. They ‘ara not a. characteristic 
fanifestation of the Bersian spirit, which is more 
Iberal and individualist. Locally considered, hov- 
ever, their inception and direction may be traced 
to the depreciation of the currency consequent on 
the decline in the world-price of silver. The impetus 
1b intensive government action. was found inthe 
government's requirements of foreign exchange ‘0 
Pay for railvay material and for other purposes, 
{hut the government itsel! was first urged to action 
by the trading communities, who suffered from 
lastaility of the exchanges and from the rising cost 
The prohibition of silver imports, or more con- 
sively the closing of the mint to silver coinage, 
vas by itself a constructive measure of the highest 
value as a step towards a gold standard. Persia, 
a we fave ton, it omnaly a steady importer of 
silver to replenish her currency, and the cessation 
ff minting might of ftself have Served in the end t0 
increase the normal premium on the Kran, while a 
judicious use of a part of the government balances 
abroad (accumulated. from the sterling royalties 
of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company) would have been 
‘amply sufficient to achieve a stability unattainable 
by mere deere. The goverment, however, retained 
royalty payments in sterling to form an interest- 
lasing reserve for the future fducary currency, 
and were not willing either to let the kran find its 
depreciated level or to support it by sales of sterling. 
‘The cessation of gold payments by England on 
atst ‘September, 1931, took the ladder from under 
their feet. ‘The funds intended for the gold standard 








4 Sugar and Tea Monopolies 


‘seve bad climbed oa stantial ur, andthe 
is of the and Tea “Monopoly”, 
Earmarked for railway construction, were also pally 

teclng. The laws provided that bath, eo far at 
hey were held abroad, should be held in gold 
crtencies, and the possibility of a lapse of stening 
fiom that veategory had, hardly. been. seriously 
considered. The resltant depreciation of the foreign 
fecorves as fet as a national injury, the greater 
eeause Je was unprecedented in ihe history of a 
tountry that had never before held balances abroad. 
In the fist epprehensions of the unknown it wos 
Pot remembered that England herself had sufered 
worse from all the leading powers of Europe, not 
Eat it as but a decline f oper cent as compared 
‘wth the French devalorsation of fo per eent, the 
Tallan of 73 per cent ofthe total lo of currency 
values in Rossin and Germany, of which private 
Jndividsals in Persia ba taken their share. Actually 
the inital depreciation was equivalent to the loss of 
your's royalies of fhe Anglo Pasian Oil Company, 
bit the shock to public enidence was none the los 

[She months pase, an the winter of 2050-32 
dragged on in a Buropean fog of monetary theory 
fut of which loomed strange aad fithal lights, it was 
fealsed in Peri a8 J nas fo. Taq, hat the gold 
andard mst waita lite longer. With te fnanlal 
press of the world preoscuped with schemes of 
Buanaged comency, and talk. that tan. from. the 
Femonetization of silver to the demonetisation of 
fl, the time ‘was certainly unfavadrable fora 
Slane ot carrency in Persia. The. commission 
controlling exchange rates had altered its base in 
“ia Gere neo nd Aap, 8, aid 
SBT RAST 
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‘October from sterling at go krans per £ to French 
francs at 72.90 krans per Fes. 100, and the latter 
fate was maintained as the pegged rate from which 
US Mquivatont. for other toveign ‘curscioe wat 
Grived in sccordance with the course of the 
{ntermational exchanges. The oficial rate for sterin 
thus fustuated between Go and. 70 krans.per 
while the market rate for unrecognised dealings 
Inoved within limits of 75 and 85 Importers not 
nly Had to work on the figher rates, bu were alo 
Sbliged 4o purchase import licences fom exporter: 
at a further cost of Krs. 12 to 20 per {, so that the 
ftos cota stenting to those wh deed to impart 
bods ‘without shipping exports to pay for them 
fras between go and too krans. 

‘Gn sith Febroary, ro2z, the Majlis repealed the 
Foreign’ Exchange Contral Act of 24th February, 
4ggo and the supplementary Act of and. July. 
4930, and the rate of exchange was accordingly 
feed from government control. Within a fortnight 
{he bana’ Sate of exchange for ctering rose to 86, 
tr slightly over party withthe silver price of 2984. 
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CHAPTER XT 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


dm adventures of Alain and Ai Baba typly 
jor us the delight of Persian poets and story-telles 
in tales of hoarded wealth and. buried. treasure, 
‘The relish for coined gold runs through all their 
{ollclore: the Court poet's ode was reared literally 
vith a mouthful of it; the townsman in history 
Uhre a the sight of laren munity satire 
a tyrant; the cams of bulging sacks; 
Be drchast. thine of bogs of roubley Tiras 
ashrafis, as his wife thinks of rubies and pearls. Yet 
there has been little gold in Currency for centuries, 
and one wonders how mich of it there ever was, 
‘The old coins of the Shahs are no more evidence 
than the ashraf of today, which is a store of value 
but not a medium of exchange. The simple traveller, 
wondering at the onsmenta of Achaemeni 
jeur at Persepolis, speculates on the extent 
fof the treasure of Darius but there no balance 
Sheet on the rock of Bistun to satisfy his val 
catiosity. The empire of Abbas the Great has left 
‘on record all the evidence of its wealth, but no 
‘account of it. ‘The treasures of the Sophy were a 
byword with us in Shakespeare's time, when merchant 
adventurers traded English broadcloth for Persian 
Silk, and when the royal palaces were embellished 
with the work of artists who came from Italy to 
Isfahan, One may hazard’ guess that Persia, at 
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the height ofthe Safavi Empire, was archer country, 
{n'terme of metallic reserve, than the England of 
Hlizabeth, but the royal mustawis (eter a secretive 
Fee) have let no regorde of that (reporous age: 
Yetlne wealth of Inia was vaslygrecter than that 
of Persia, as the Alshar ruler of Versa found over 
S century later: the loot of Dell, brought by Nad 
Shah to Islahan in 2739, was valued at thicty to 
hy milion tering, ach is merely o say that 
{Svat immeasurably great 

Periods of royal penuryin Persian history ae less 
sotable, but possibly more equent. Intemational 
Emenities, Hotever, and intemal finaace, were not 
of such as order as to tempt a. Pera monares 
Sevond his means sintil near the end of the nine: 
tenth century.” Nas wl in ‘had. ben Induced 
to grant a few concesions to enterprising foreigners, 
and the cancelation of one of them called for & 
Heavy indemnity. He. therefore reed loan of 
$500,000" which’ was issued in’ London in x8g0. 
ison, dimppointed by. the barrameet”of ua 
inheritance which incudsd Persia's frst national 
ett and press for funds that he bad notte ce 
1 acquire by sturdier methods, accepted in 1900.8 
Tusian foan of 224 milion roubles, out of which the 
sterling loan of $82 was repaid. This was followed 
inigoe by. further loan of 20 millon roubles 
‘These loans were entirely unproductive and had not 
even the excuse ofa war. Both amounts were secured 
en the customs reeipts of northern Persia, and the 
goa loan was made fhe o:casion ofa revision of the 
Gistome tari Mubammad All, who. succeeded 
‘usafar ud Din in 490, thus inherited a considerable 
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88 Borrowings Abroad 


fnancial burden; and being dissolute, weak, and 
lar, he would doubtless have ‘increased it 
reigned long enough, 

The country’s Gnancial dificulties grew worse 
after the revolution of 1909, and foreign relief was 
again invited. A sum of 6 million tomans was 
‘borrowed from the Russian bank in rgr0, and a loan 
fg ate erected fm the dan Goverment 

ie same year. This loan, and the sterling loan of 
‘£1,250,000, which followed it in rorz, were secured 
nite customs receiptsoftesouthem ports. Between 
sora and 1914 advances amounting to £490,000 
were made by the British Government: in 1913 the 
Banque Russo-Persane added £200,000, secured, like 
the earlier Rassian loans, on the northern customs. 

‘This completes the tale of borrowings abroad, 
in addition t> which floating advances were made 
bby the Imperial Bank of Persia from time to time. 
This floating debt amounted on 2oth March, 1920, 
to about 1,500,000 tomans, or over £700,000, at the 
ites of exchange then current. ‘Thus in twenty 
years Persia had incurred foreign debts to a total 
‘ef some {7,000,000 The Russian Government, 
however, whose pre-war loans to Persia had amounted 
‘to some’ £4,500,000, realised the inconsistency of 
maintaining’a claim to the outstanding amount 
FSi Sok of ak wheat esata te 

wssian Tearist debts to Burope, Against the 
zormous amount owed by Russa to England and 
France, the sums owing by Persia to Russia were a 
rere trifle—insignificant even in comparison with 
the private property of foreigners in Rossin mise 
appropriated after the war, With suitably dramatic 
gesture, therefore, the wiole of the Persian debt 
vas declared cancelled, in the Russo-Persian Tueaty 
of 26th February, 121. The nobility of the renux~ 











Foreign Dabt in 1928 2% 
cation was tomewhat Jot on the Fersians, who 
Stegested that the occasion was equally appropriate 
fovlieretumot Peru's Cuuastan terior, what 
fom her by Imperial Rusom 

“With the fertuitogs elimination of this ‘block 
of Russian Toans, happily brought abost bythe logis 
St events with whish Bera was not diectly con. 
feened, the eauntry’s admitted foreign debt on 8th 
December, 192, stood as follows: 

Oustnting Amount 
¢ 
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Thereafter the position steadily improved under 
strong government and constructive administration. 
Qn 2tst December, 1925, the total funded and floating 
debt was £1724347 and Ts, 700,000, less the 
revenues of the Sugar ard Tea Surtex which had 
to accumulate in June, On 2oth March, 1929 
(ihe British-Indian Loan having been finally re- 
seemed in 1928), the total debt was £1,626, 48r and 
Ts, 116,766, and the accumulated funds from the 
Sugar ad ‘Tea surtax amounted to Ts. 9.713256 
fe lose. on £2,000,000, nto which 
Sibstantia balances had’ been bull up in’ pension 
fonds, With no internal debt, and with her f 
liabilities more than covered by accumulated func 
Fersia had again achieved a credit balance, and was 
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thus in a postion of nancial iguicity unique 
ite post far world 
The Udit fortis capital achievement is du 
en ens fo eek fel eat 
tmecip far sired Bin fmt 
the Oajars, in financial as in other matters. He 
Sovgited by rbate poor gpl vedo, ie 
Rassiancancolationof oat merely cleared theqround, 
ted the cautoesanrd cash comatrectve wort of US 
Raa Thoncal Sion under De Mppaagh 
vould inv ten of no gral with Sete 
Tippart of to county leader i 
eerteenal reveque was made possible by effective 
eat, we tbe ranidly, roto. royalty 
msl the Ango-Perkan Oi Compsoy, whi 
Essisted greatly in the upbill work of financial 
TisbiiteGon, would hve been Gucdly diipeted 
En they accrued twenty year ester 
“Toe Gh royals werd fora tine rotsined at a 
reserva forte conversion ofthe euraney to gold 
BEET oe eer tireetis mirc end te 
[pots fs towise earmarked for ralway constr 
tony ‘hese two sources of revenue amount togeer 
ts some f2one00 annually, but, the budget i 
Spprsinaaly alana iat the aslance af 
theta ten, The total esp under the 
SaFe otepoly Acta gk ay os, ames 
ta ris March atsu, fo Te 4oa7bool tof which 
the"amount “expanded oof Siva’ survey and 
foeatrachon to" liat teas’ hy avseg.6n 
faving a talance inked of Te waynes ot 
ob ecepen senate ia 
Beer Steen klar sere feosoon 
“The potentialities of a’ metalic of. exchan 
igeoye Bae covbaly bel oc ion ES coat 
Ealance sheet Othe? leo tangible laos are move 














Constructive Development 29 


important, in an account of national wealth, than 
Imidget tolals oF figures of reserves or public debt 
Tf, However, we examine the quality of the other 
sate, ws nd spall improvertent ice the 
grrest of the decline in government and’ finance, 
“There has Indeed been steady constructive develop- 
rent over the past ten years, ‘The physique and 
Moral fibre of ‘the towlapeople have’ improved; 
tere has been increasing activity in publi works 
tat Kinds and in-private capital outay” inthe 
Sonatruction of bung an in produtive enter 
ise. Machinery for mansfactares and for prepare 
live processes, and to some extent for agrculture, 
is imported on a growing scale, and corporate 
industrial undertakings are being strenuously assisted 
spibiah By prove poverore and thelr, 
who supply, dhe place of the optimistic eompany 
Yromoter In these regenerative activites” the 
tonal an plays iaing part and tl sar 
accordingly in the felts of suchas reach maturity. 
Hey br epeced alsaen of gor 
nent income and expenditure do not begin to appear 
Gif near the end of the nineteenth eestury. Barr 
figures merely light up acorer here and there, and 
five no trusorthy indzation of the proportions 
Gre. structure Heel In the absence of cul 
‘ganation snd public responsibilty fe could hardy 
otherwise: for even ifa robber chief should keep 
fecounts, they would be destroyed before be was 
Caught, or lost when he was hanged: aad an absole 
rionarch in Persia, however excellent, was never 
Enswerable” fr the intromissions of his. teas, 
Taxation, moreover, was more of the nature. of 
tribute, to be paid or exacted as policy or circum- 
ance ‘might Gecide from one season to another; 
and this conception of taxation stil aflects the 
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behaviour of many worthy Persians in regard to 
heir regular assessments, while the custom of 
tributary offesings or muictings is mt yet quite 
dead. A minor diffientiy lies in the perception of 
‘taxes in the form of produce, the cash value of which 
at different periods in the past may be a matter of 
‘conjecture, however more indicative sech quantities 
ff produce might be as a measure of wealth, Thus, 
for the province of Khurasan, which in 1890 had a 

ppulation of about 600,000, ‘we learn that in 1840, 
the revenue was Ts. 200,000 and §0,000 Rliarvars of 
grain, in 1875 Ts. 340,000 and 45,000 kharvars, 
fnd in 1889 1s, 539,000 (£154,000), 43,000 kharvars 
in the proportion of two-thirds wheat and one-third 
Burley, and 13,600 kharvars of straw. Of this 188 
revenue the Shah received Ts, 87,200, and, as his 
share of the grain, Ts, 9200. The remainder was 
absorbed in pry of troops and civil officals, pensions, 
etc. 

‘The total revenue and expenditure of Persia for 
the year 2888-9 iz given by Curzon! a: followe: 
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The sources of fixed revenue in 1888 are sub- 
Givided as follows:— 


Direct taxation. 
(2) Land tg commonly axed onthe water 
Supply, and. payable fourths in cash, 
and obedilth'in kind, 
(@) tax on animals, locks and herds, supple 
mentary to or in place of (a) 
(@) taxon shopkeepers, larisans, and trade. 


Revenues of crown lands, 
3 Customs, about 20 per cent of the fixed revenue, 
4 Rents and leases, 


In addition to the fixed revenue there were the 
special resis from New Near’ oferings, fine, 
fe land as, which provided the : 
7c land tax, which provided the greater part of 
the Teves naa nonially 20 pt cent fe 
Hroduce, thé the Having Been dou 0 
‘Ali Shah. J 
‘The diorder and. weakness of the governmest 
finance led ultimately tothe eallingin of foregn fsa 
experts. A Frenchman, ML. Boot, was engaged in 
‘000, but the Herculean task was not one for which 
#2 Was qualied, and in ogre feft matters much 
be fad found them. An American, Morgan 
Shuster, with two assistants arived in Tehran on 
Zath Nay, 2923, armed, by the Persian Government, 
with adequate powers, which he proceeded." 
Terese With sdbglominded energy? Equipped 
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294 Sir Sydney Armilage-Smith's Mission 
‘though he was with the necessary authority and 
fersonal driving’ power, “he was. ‘unfortunately 

ficient, in tact, tolerance, and patient humour, 
and within eight monthe lis mission came to. an 
abrupt end. He writes 2s to the condition of the 
inland revenue, Although there tus never been 
any moder bu tem in Persia, we were 
Able to asertain, shorty alter assuming cargo, that 
there was a current annual deficit of about ‘Ts. 6 
mon, assuming that al the lia, itera 
taxes, were callected, As, during the year preceding, 
there was nothing to indicate that more than ont 
fifth of the maliat—which is supposed to. produce 
about Ts. 5 million annually in money and grain— 
ad been feorived by the centeal government, this 
tainimum annual deficit of Ts. 6 million would 
quickly mount to Ts. 11 million unless. we could 
get in a very much larger share of the mali.” 
in xor2 practically nothing reached the treasury, 
‘and the fiscal situation worsened throughout the 
feriod of the Great War. In 1920 a Biitish adviser, 
Mr, (now Sit) Sydney Armitage-Smith, took up the 
task; but the times were unpropitious, and his stay 
was short, In 1922 Persia again tumed to America 
partly with an eye to a fresh loan which would put 
‘existing debts in the shade. ‘The result was Dr, 
‘Millspaugh’s Mission, which, as shewn above, lasted 
till x927 and did excellent work. 

‘From, 1923 onwards the reproach of earlier writers 
vas no longer valid, for statistics (which Americars 
callect as they do artiques) became at last availabe 
‘De, Millspaugh'e progrose was recorded im ropor's 
‘which were ised quarterly throughout his. term 
of office, and these reports were later continued 
for half-yearly periods. The last to appear covers 
the period from March to September, 1929, and is 
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printed in the Persian language only. The publica- 
ono the Budget estimates and of financial statistics 
in seattered form throughout the year, s now carried 
on by the daily newspapers in ‘Tehfan, but itis 
{© be hoped that. the ‘este ‘of perindical off 
finance reports may be resumeds and that thes 
translation into @ European language may again 
ti found posible. 

‘The direction of reforms and developments ia 
the financial administration may be broadly sum- 
arised, De Millspaagh found, on is arrival 
that although adequate legal provision for a budget 
fad existed in Petsia for twelve year there was, 
Strictly speaking, no such thing. The accounts, 
vhich until 1888 had reputedly: shewn a. surplus, 
ad shew a deficit ever tines, There were in oz! 
some 50,000 pensioners on the government pay-Tol, 
requiring annually (as in 1885) almost a’ million 
tomans af their Bonds were amet. ‘The land tax 
vvas badly in arrears, and the assessments were 
obsolete in aueen 

‘The pensions, a parasitieal growth of pesilentia 
dimenslons, were largely commuted or disallowed. 
‘A cadastral survey was instituted, the land’ tax 
‘assessments. vere revised, the arrears called in ot 
compounded, anda miscellaneous collection. of 
‘antiquated forms of taxation done away. with. 
‘The Vexatious system of local tolls and exactions 
of one sort of another as abolished and replaced 
‘bya tariff of charges ‘on imports and. exports, 
Collected, under the name of road tax, by the customs. 
‘The opium revenues were brought under firme 
‘administrative control an were increied, and the 
tobacco excise was introduced. inaly the fange and 
‘ncilence of taxation was widened by the inavgure- 
tion of income tax, stamp duties, and registration fees 
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‘The following are the total figures of gener 
revenue and expenditure for the past ten years. 
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The above firues do not include the accounts 
of the Sugar ait Tea surax of the Road any ot 
the Ou royahies recived after Mare r927, Tbe 
lgarca shed everagereverue spurs Th 2g lll, 
salen ts Bagtoee we kee te waste ral 
Be he thre $iita os compared’ with he Serge 
Sinaloa soveme for gepan Tua 
flion, wale at say 75 Kans per an appicat 
mis amg einciee ole boul te Gad 
£4727,000. 

lie aversge Sugar and Tea surat for 1929-34 
be fsken a8 mon, ‘ate oad fax ae fe 4 
Ellon we have" at 73 000000, pus aveagt 
Of rofaltes 1029-32 {Lisno mating an aver 
te al anual ven Of 4475000 estate 
for 1929-32, as against {4,780,000 actual for 
"Ona population of 12 milion these 1920-32 
figures wal shay a pot copie revere 400 a 

‘met 


ot gating Avale Pian Ot Co. rope. 
‘ecu peiew'at Ie oo 
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he principal items of actual revente from all 
‘sources in 1924-5 are as follows: 


Direct Tareas 


Ts. 3.998.405 
Dect Tax—in Kn 


Eiogss 








Rea ee 
tee 

cd ee 

Oil Royalties * 1,736,489 
Sie ce Be 





“Total Ta, 25749595 


‘The following is a summary of the budget for 
3931-2 passed by the Majlis on 18th March, r93r. 


Estimated Rene 19312 


Property ax and rent of crown 








Dopey we Ts, 000,000 
‘Revue of cw lands ind, 

forests and ifand fisheries - 5,950,000, 
Ineame tae  28b0;00 
‘Taxon motor cars et, ‘Go0;000 
Landland property epity aid 

een Ts 11,230,000 
Gugoms os gon 
i ga 7500.00 
‘Tobacco : 5759,000 
Alcaboletiguers e000 
Sheep's eating ‘oovees 
Costin foes oct Tes te. “1430.40, 

EE re. 25.50.100 
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CColietion charges for Sugar and Tea surtax 








nd Road 0000 
lication ffm Roadiax fr edcation 
‘nd pubic health ampere 
Cconcesions a0 
Interest on capital of Naina Banke | stone 
Sundry Govertment dues sess Sea 
Posts tnd Telegraph no agedee 
Peng aie seo 
u mse 
Uitte crt (@) Sone” 2855.00 
Te esa 
A for Soar and Teasers ay. “Tichono 
fe ROd Rye.) gpm 
Toraesimateareedptesay oo TR StH 
tr Total at say re pee 
“gee 767s 
a 6 ote pi teatro 





‘otal estimated receipts om all sourees “7.098.887 


Prison for Baer oa 


‘The Royal Cont Te. 514.654 
Partamentand Cabinet” 221) Teh 
“Army, Navy, and Ai Force 7B 
‘inbry of Fuance, nlading Customs and 
‘opium and bacco miastations - —3g19¢00, 
ainisuy afte Interor sc es ‘oee00 


Police and Gendarmerie 





; 354,000, 
General Regisry and Statstis| 2 {00,000 
Minisuy of Jase, land registry, et. 3510.90 
Ministry of Feeig Afairss 2". Higa 
Ponsand Takers 1: roles 

Eaeation 2orr760 
abe Heals 30.400 
Ministry of Netinal Beanom)’ Boar 
Pensions and Allowances ‘Seat 


Sd. 
‘Additonal capital of National Ban, and 
‘capital of Agcultural Bank £048,000 
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Destruction oftocsts ee ae 100,000 
‘Taba settlement : 100,009 








‘Foreign debt sinking fund and interest 
Bakthi ond ctmmisionand wane A 
chagges ee ars 450900 
Micllneous| So g88ee 
Teams 


On the side of revenue, leaving out, in accordance 
withthe practice of thé government, the receipts 
earmarked for railway acd road development and 
{old reserve, the estimates shew that 38 per cent 3s 
Gerived from customs and excise and 28. per cent 
fiom direct taxation and crown property, while 
if the. seltbulancing revenue be ‘eliminated. the 
proportions are rougily 60 per cent and 30 per cent, 
Es against the 1888-9 indications of Z4} per cent 
ffom customs and 83} per cent from disett caxation. 
‘Tais change in the difection of taxation has beea 
of gradual gronth, and has arisen from the ease and 
conomy of collection of duties at the porte a: 
Sgainst the chroniedificulty and expease of collect- 
ing the direct taxes on crops, etc. ‘The change has 
been made essier by the efficiency of the Customs 
tinder Belgian admiistration. Ifthe Sugar and Tea 
fartax and the Road tax [but not the Oil royalties 
beinchuded, the proportions on the gross figures for 
1934-32 become 22 percent for dinect fax and erowa 
ind and 68 per ent for inet tae a8 aint 
2b per cent and 59 per cent respectively in 3924-5, 
On the expenditure side, the item of defence 
accounts for cbout 44 per eet of the general budget, 
nd shews only a slight increase on the proportion 
jn x888~9, though the results of this expenditure 
for the past ten years ate incomparably better. 
Police and. gendarmerie account for 9.4 per cent. 
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“The total for the fighting services and police is un- 
chubtedly high, but is justified in the circumstances, 
fand may be reckoned $0 far as money well spent, 
Education receives about 64 per cent, the amount 
povided under this head having quadrupled it he 
fast ten years. Public health provision is still low 
at xf per cent, Posts and telegraphs shew a net 
‘ost of Ts, 639,000.. The budget includes substantial 
ovkbion of ecaptal nature, notably Ts, 2,048,002 
for bank capital and £390,000 for the purchase of 
ships. The amount allocated to the Ministry of 
National Economy (corresponding to the Board of 
Trade) is also to some extent for outlay of a con- 
structive nature. 

Consideration of, the main heads of taxation 
resolves itself largely into an examination of new 
laws and regulations, many of which have not yet 
faken full eflect. The land tax is stil undergoirg 
modifications entailed by the cadastral survey. The 
{ax on rented property was raised from 5 per cent 
to 8 per cent on aqth July, 1930. The income tox 
is an innovation which’ dates from 1st April, 1932, 
‘nly. Tt provides for 3 per cent tax on the profits of 
campus f modest se, and a Seed tax eo 

wate business in four grades according to the 
Eemover. ‘Ths a merchant whose annual sales ae 
Eetween ‘Ts. 40,000 and Ts. 60,000 pays Ts. 350 
erannum (ay 3 per enton ales), anda tradesmen 
Show ‘annual sles ate between Th. 20,009 and 

s. 40,000 pays Ts. 48 per annum (say .16 per ceat 
con sales). The assessment is on the previous year's 
Sales and the tax receipt isin the form of a lence, 
‘without which trading is prohibited. Other incomes 
above TS. 500, including Salaries, pay 1 per cent 10 
43 per cent, while the sularies of civil servants. are 
assessed on @ slightly higher scale, The same act 











Customs Duties jor 


introduces a stamp duty of $ per mille on dratts 
and bills sold. slsiihciilana 
"As has been shewn above, the backbone of the 
rvenie i the foreign trade Until t90a the castors 
Ghties levied in Persia wero those [aid down in the 
‘Treaty of Torkomanchat in 1828, which provided 
for a uniform and reciprocal rate of § percent on 
imports and exports to and from Rusia. This rate 
war also applied by Persia to. trade with other 
Chuntries, cacept Turkey with wham’ a special 
‘onvention exated, The castoms, like the other 
‘ministrations, was farmed out to individuals 
‘who made wat they could out oft. The sper cent 
Guties applied only to goods, belonging to foreign 
sabjects, who were exempted from farher exactions 
{nthe interior, whereas native-owmied goods, which 
ald lower rates atthe pots, were subject to farther 
Gaty on entering other provinces, and also to road 
taxes and town does. ‘The average customs revente 
ich actually reached the central government for 
The fen years 75-80 fo 7888-9 i stated by Corson 
5 Ts, 783,605, of £258.agr at the average rate of 
So.as krans pe £, the lowest amount for the peried 
fing £255:204 and the highest £281,600. To thee 
figures Curzon ads 20 per cent fo obtain the actual 
amount levied. Rabino, it 90x, stated that nothing 
lite the amount of duty leviable reached the govern: 
rent, which received barely more than. 2 per oest 
ar 3 per cent of the value of foreign trade. i these 
ciréumstances the goverrment, in pressing need of 
further reverve, decided in 2500 to centralise the 
ministration of customs, and this led to the 
appointment of the ‘Belglan controll. 
in r3th December, 29¢2, a convention was signed 
with Rusia fixing new rates of duty on expors 
tnd imports, and’ the new duties were applied (0 











goa Customs Receipts 
exports to, or imports irom, all countries which 
Sccorded most-favoured-ration treatment to, foods 
of Persian origin, By rorr the customs adminis- 
{cation compreed 27) Bolgian employees, and the 
net receipts for the three years 19089 to r9r0-35 
averaged. Ts, 3,100,000, most of watch however 
vwas consumed in the service of the foreign loans 
Tn 1920 anew tariff was set up and was applied to 
all countries except Russa. The latter insisted cn 
the retention of the lower rates of the 1902 tari, 
which moreover favoured Russian trade in thelr 

cular ineidence, The discrimination in Russia's 
favour continued til a fresh tar! was negotiated 
with iat country and subsequently ratiied by 
The Majlis on 2sth October, 1927. This tariff was 
applied in 1928 and is now in foree with all counties 
‘an autonomous tariff with minimum and_maxi- 
‘mum rates, The following figures of revenue shew 
the progress since 1913 
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The estimeted receipts under the above three 
beads for 3930-31 amount: fo about 53 per cent of 
the total estimated revenve for that year, The only 
cng ah te cso i he vc the tt 
‘Sealing lan, which requires £68,7soannually tll obs, 
Sand which is spciically seeufed on the souther 
eastoms only, From the table it wil be seen thet 
there is a gradual increase, which was interrupted by 
the war years Jor4-2o._ ifthe figures of 29f0-1 be 
Compared with the total under all heads for #929730, 
the Ierease forthe fen years amounts t0 00 pet 
tmnt. Owing to the depieciation of the kran, the 
‘ompackon in sterling ts less impresive, but the 
{inprovementis nevertheless remarkable. The x920- 
figures give about £1,400,000 at 34 krans per f. as 
Beainst [4,100,000 for 1609-30 a¢ the rate. of’ sh, 
Showing an increase of 703 per cent, ‘The revenve 
fiom foreign trade has, infact, quiniepled in krars 
and trebled in sterling 

“The total foreign trade for 1930-1, not including 
cil exports, which are exmmpt foc duty, was Te 
$26,937,390. Tho customs, sugar and fea sirtax, and 
rad fax for the same year amounted to. Ts. 
24,948,183, which is.20 per cent of the value of the 
‘whole ‘rade Tess oil exports. “The ‘mport duties 
done, plas the sugar and tea sur and two- 
ihita’ ot the process of the Toad. tx, amounted 
to Ts, 22,413,657, on total imports of Ts. 8.052.874, 
Shewing ‘an overall burden of 27 per cent 
inports of all clases. As, however, one-fourth 
Gf the imports was exempt from duty, we arive 
St a revenuo burden of 70 lese than’ 36 per cent 
an the totale {valve of dutihle imports, Import 
duties, speciic in some cases, and 24 valorem in 
athets ae scaled in accordance wath conceptions of 
rational wtilty and. the public interest. Thus 
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{industrial machinery, motor lorries, and motor cars 
of a value under Ts. 3,000, are exempt; cotton 
piece-goods pay Krs. 40 per 6f Ibs. (say 7 
feat 16 8 pte cnt ofthe average vale), olen 
piece-goods 32 per cent, iron and steel bars 5 per 
‘ent, iron. manufactures’ ro per cent and petrol 40 
cents per 6} Ibs. These duties are certainly moderats, 
and it may be said that the import cuties on most 
other items are by no means excessive, The ex- 
Hazaton is found inthe burden on tea and sugar 

his burden appears to be something like 80 per cent 
of the import value, and 25 per cent of the rete 
rice, of these two commodities, which take second 
and fourth places in the list of imports, Actually 
the ordinary duty on tex and sugar alone, quite 
apart from the surtax, yields about half the total 
revenue from imports.” ‘The Persians are a nation 
of tea drinkers, and they sweeten their tea to a 
syrup. The vanishing muleteer who sips his tue 

ass wih oly gusto a a wayside feashop may 
feflect that evaty fourth sp is « contnbution to the 
railways that are to put him out of action, 

Soe the control of ti eplmn, ade inti 
under the opium monopoly law of 18th July, 1928, 
the revenue from opium exports has been heavily 
increased. The excise receipts have likewise grown, 
“The latest figures are: 


sa9-30 930-31 
Sales of Stamped " 

cabanas Te pban8 Te 145779 
Fines es eo 








Ts. 268 388 





‘ran, 14h Speer, 1931. 
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‘The government. control of the use of opium in 
ers has ben tightened in recent years, the excise 
tax was incre ‘ent on 29th December, 
Pisin tbe debs am of Scouring te 0 
of the drug and augmenting the revemie. 
spdiiasbeen shewn above that Persia depends upen 
foreign imports for a very high proportion of 
ecentials of modem clilsed. existence, and fr 
‘almost half her revenue. The character and dimen- 
‘Sons of her foreign trade are therefore of vital 
Significance in any comparative account, of her 
frances. Statistical records are not available before 
the centralisation of the customs under Belg 
administration in 1900, but the estimates obtained 
by, Curzon! for the year ending 20th September 
a, are alien inate, parts ior hat 
eat are given as Ts, 13,696,000 at 35 = £3,913,200, 
fe the principal em ae cae kee ones 
Ts. 6,500,00c, woollen and silk manufactures Ts, 
pSogoon, sur Te, to8oo00, spies Ts. 000 
ica Ts. 200,000, window-glass, glassware and por 
[hin Ts, 400,000, petroleum Ts. 180,000, ron bats and 
Hates TS. 163.000, indigo Ts, 250,00, and hardware 
Fs soon, sport ares aT 7 4.00 
at 35 = £2120,000, of which the principal items 
fe" opium Te. 900,000 aw alle and cocoons Ts 
1,350,000, rice Ts, 1,000,000, raw cotton Ts, $00,000, 
ried’ fruits, raisins and nuts Ts. 410,000, tobacco 
4s, 350000, capets Ts, jooc00, wheat and barley 
5, 300,000, saloetida Ts, 280,000, gum tragacant 
Fs, 200,000, gall nuts Ts. 100,000, woollen goods 
Ts. zoojo00, and spices Te, 700,000, Curzon adds 
to these detailed figures, which he eoasiders under- 
statements, an estimate of total imports and exports 
#8 £7,000,00 to £7,500,000, of which imports 
VL Hy. ssp. 
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constitute two-thirds, He also estimates the total 
ttade with Bitain and British India a8 £3,000,000 
tnd with Russia as £200,000, Rabin in. soor 
SMinastes the taal focign trate ae 9,000,000 fo 
{r0,0c0,00, ot whichopiumexport, “whichdatesback 
Salva comparatively few year,” amounts to £450,000 
to Ygoo00, He remaris that owing to. Russian 
txport bounties and the high cost of transport the 
fmport of suger and matches through India his 
Eno eel iced by nor ‘som 
"The figures of foreign trade for the last twenty 
year icing lion and ape) ia fomana ae 
fven in the table on the opposite page. 
eefhe total fgures, taken in sterling, are shewm to 
Inve doubled in the ten years from z9or to 290%, and 
fo have doutied again in the twenty years ending 
March to3n. The main features of these twenty years 
ae the growth ofthe oil exports and the setback to 
Formal aden he war yar, Tete wasatemporay 
tollapoc of trade with Rusia alter 2947! an 2513 
Fersuan expats to Rusia, amounted to Te "30 
hon: in 1ar-2 they had declined to Ts, 26 
Bin, Theater the ude wth th now er. 
{ed rapidly tl in 7925-6 Persian exports to Rass 
mounted to Ts. 28 milion against imports from 
RGR Te, 2 on Os it Reruns, the 
sss imposed an embargo on all imports from 
Fora except cotton; the “figures for subsequent 
years shew an excess of imports from Restia on @ 
Wiel average Russo-Persan trade of about Ts. 20 
million, “Tee diabiites matered by Persin inher 
Tortiem trade over a cecade after 2937 resulted 
Zhainly from the internal condition of Resin, "The 
Geng in” Russian, national productivity” which 
‘Sarted with the February revolution of 9x7 Was 
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398 Effect on Persia of Russian Policy 


followed by a catastrophic downfall caused by the 
Gctober revolution. By 1920 the output of big 
industry amounted to 128 per cent of the pre-war 
level, Under the New Economie Policy, the national 
productivity revived rapidly, reaching and even 
$nxpasing the prewar level By 1927-8. Taking into 
account the qualitative deterioration of goods, the 
‘output in 1927-8 can be regarded as having reached 
the prewar fevel. . .”" The state monopoly of 
Industry, transport, trade and credit in Russia was 
extended to national accumulation of capital, which 
vas achieved by eompolsory contraction of individual 
‘constimption and which brought about a lowering 
of the standard of living “Under the system of 
monopoly, with its methods of forced accumulation, 
the restoration of ‘Russian productive forces. 10 
pre-war level and the launching and realisation of the 
Scheme of reconstruction has been achieved by 
means of internal accumulation, and practically 
‘without the kelp of foreign capital. 

‘Thc last sentence dioplys 8 parallel to Perse 
policy since 1925 in accumulating capital for railway 








Emséruction, foreign reserves, and internal develop 
ment, and t her. present policy, of controll 
Iinports, ‘There is happily no parallel in the metho 
aged by Soviet Hiss 

“The following are the principal imports to Persia 
for 3930-1: 
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alls, scews, rivets, pipes, ete «Ts. 2635400 
‘mt engin’ PPS SC oo Sas 
‘ron and sts bars, plats ete! Zope 
SibondEy Eo 
Wooten Lay7500 
Gtoneatreyepiecipsie Ss. “Epo 
{Gotton ard wool fe SO Soleo 
Sheer mae 


‘The following are the principal exports from Persia 
for 1930-1: 
Mines ol... 
‘Woollen arpets 
Dried and Gea Sats 
Opie 
Bee. 1 
Raw oat 
im Traracat 
Sikegcomsee 1201 


Sepia 
Lambekiee 


++ Ts 10519000 











OF the imports, piecegoods account for ar per 
cent of the taal, and sugar and tea together accotat, 
{isp for at per ent. Machinery andsron and ste, 
Seances sad senamrbicane’ pore 
fo pr cnt and are many deste fe ralad 
gendttuction and forthe Anglo Persian Oil Company. 
ett and kerosene are imported. fom Baku 1 
theeguemsts of Norte Fr The export 
fxclading ol and carpets, are mainiy. ae 

oducts of lied range, ‘exports of wheat and 
etey amount to To, i530 only. Apart trom 
thvll royalties th only export of siiance 25 
Gieet_preduar ‘of revenue opin Tacidicg 
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ol exports, Pes’ share of word tae a 927-8 
‘was about 31 per cent os compared with Tu 
aos pet cent aad ‘Iraq .085 per cent." The British 
Eimpre including India Provided Ts. 6,862,000 
4 per cent of Persia's imports in 1930-1, and 
‘Rusbia supplied Ts. 23,424,000 or 29 per cent. 
“The question of the balsnee of payments has long 
perpened the minds of those interestd in Pesan 
Fnance, Until the recent growth of cil exports the 
aie balance of trade was consistently adverse 
“The figures shew total imports rorr-2 to 1930-1 
Ts. 529,964,780 and exports Ts 386,864 488, givingan 
Import ences of Ts, 143.200 .92 egalo £52,50,009 
lion at the average rate of Kes. 44 over the ten 
ess How hay th veut averag of £250,000 
en paid for? Partly, no doubt, by British, Russian, 
Terk 'and Gorman experts on Pesian soi 
tween 1935 and 192r, and partly by the develop- 
rent expenditure ofthe Anglo-Persian Oil Company. 
Eut the amount is too great for such explanati 
find moreover the phenomenon is of amore pe 
Ianent nature and appears much earlier. Curzon 
Bandy eatinated an import exces of over (2,000,000 
in 3869 on a total trade of £7,250,000, but he let 
the excess ‘unaccounted for.” The total foreign 
trade for 1994-5 to 290-x shews an import excess 
of Te, 59min, ora average of over 16 8 ulin 
Yearly. Undervaluation of exports cannot account 
Fetus blancs as sar asmettandis sconces, 
‘he preponderance of undervaluation is presumat 
tthe side cf imports Invisble exports such = 
{interest on Persian investments abroad and forei 
commercial, diplomatic, and tourist expenditure in 
Persia are probably less than invisible imports such 
‘a Persian expenditure abroad on education, zesi- 
"ea of atin Staal Year Dok 90- 
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dence and travel, and diplomatic representation, 
‘and in interest on Persia's foreign debt, and thess 
amounts are in any case small, Persian shipping and 
Sncllary services are non-existent; and. cnigeants 
remittances are quite insignificant. “Smuggling of 
Ierchandlse nordally apples te dutable mores 
more than to exports, 

“The undeclared export of specie probably covers 
4 good deal of the difference. Ae was shewn ia 
‘Gaspter X, the export of siver ind gol by the south 
and west alter che war reached very high figures, but 
these exports of silver were quite abnormal, There 
Jas been, however, at all normal tines a flow of 
silver eurrency eastwards to Afghanistan and Trans 
faspia, and this normal flow of undeclared ‘silver 
exports (come of which has. normally retamed 
through the customs ports of the =n may well 
explain the apparent normal excess of bullion and 
specie imports. When all is said, however, one i 

ven to ask whether Persia has been dissipating 
mneuspected hoarde ‘of gold in undosarod expert 
over the past half-centuty, 

The poble is worthy expert conieraton in 
Fersia, but. whatever the solution may be Persia 
1 faking strane messes to eich impor, 
within the dimensions of her recorded exports of 
Ierchandse. ‘The vistble balance of trade has, in any 
case, been attained within recent years by’ vitue 
of the oll exyorts, but itis the ambition of Persia 
to achieve a trade balance even without the ail, 

‘The question of the title of these oll exports to 
rank in fall as an item in the balance of trade bas 
been often debated. Te is argued for their exclusion 
fhat they constitute an export of capital wealth 
‘which is irreplaceable, and that the profits of the 
fnterprise go mainly to foreign shareholders, The 





a Balance of Trade 
same considerations might be urged «s applying to 
ait enferpse in South; Amer or fo fee South 
African gold mining indistry. The contention hes 
foro ony in s far Se ree tho lager queton of 
Weighing trade values as contributions t national 
Wealth. In any toch computation, whith must take 
Recount of ‘aany intangble factors, the efficient 
traction of all of gold (either of which may be 
Sperseded fity year hence as units of power or 
Servic) might’ Ge accorded’ a full 300 Por cots 
While ‘the'eiture of opitm, the export ‘of Iam: 
Skins, or the production of cinema ims might be 
degraded to\a'mere 20 percent of caret vale. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE MILITARY RECORD OF PERSIA IN 
THE PAST, AND THE PRESENT STATE 
OF THE ARMED FORCES OF THE SHAH 


sre on the plateau of Persia has always been 
recarious; fallure of tain in one season’ meant 
areity: and if prolonged tho only alternative to 
Starvation was wholesale emigration of all the 
inhabitants over a wide area, with ther flocks and 
herds." The. process invalved of necessity” violent 
clashes with neighbouring ‘communities ‘and, not 
fnfrequently, bitter wariare. with. wild beasts 
Hons and wowveswhieh in hard times would. prey 
pon the flocks. Te is mot surprising therefore 
find that ‘the profession of arms fas from the 
earliest times been honoured among the people of 
the grest platens. 
erodots tells us that, after valowr in battle, it 
fs mont reckoned as manly/mesit among the Persians 
{show the atest numberof sone He give a 
ninute account of their organisation and. equ 
ent.” Gonteting on the. bate at Plates, 
tat the Spartans, he says: “Nove the Persians 
sere nether th les valorogs nor the weaker} bet 
they haa ap ‘armour and. moreover hey ‘wee 
led and!no match for ther adversaries in craft: 
{Sey would rah out singly and infra, or in eraurs 
treat and small, hurling themselves on the Spartans 
Sind so pershing. «= So long as Nardontus wes 
alive ie Perla stood their ground and defended 





4 Cyrus and Alexander 


themselves, overthrowing many Lacedaemoniars, 

hut when Mardonius was lain an his guards.» =” 

the Fest too, yielded and gave way before the men 
Could any tribute to Persian courage be higher? 
‘Arrian assares us that: _ 


“The Persiats"—when, ueder Cyrus, thy conquered all 
ree bet a poor poops iaiting «rugged couaty 

fd approximating, closely ithe austerity of thir lave 
nd tage to the Spartan Gecpine,"* 

Heeren adés the 

“The host of Cyrus, as was generally the ease in Asa, 
consisted princpally of cavaly, perpetualy accumulating 
fr rere fom the congue tons hich ago trk 
‘lace with the later Persian armaments) and this his wars 
‘Rsembled in same senoe, he migrations of a entire peop, 
‘who, for the time at least, were tranepaated frm thet 
‘rigal sate to other counties” 


Xenophon refers to “the discipline, of the 
Persjane" and “ancient Persian ‘beavery,” ar pro 
verbial 


Alexander met with more opposition in Bastem 
Tran than he had met anywhere else in Asia, “Fou 
yeats. after he left the Fellespont he had secured 
the throne of Persia, but fighting with the Aryan 
ples of Taster’ Tran, the Bectans and the 
Bogalans, occupied all hi energies for three years 
He here encountered men with a passion for freedom, 
and a national feling such as fe haé met only et 
‘Tyre and in a few monntainows areas: only. when 
their leaders, Boats and Spitamencs, perished did 
their resistance cease. Not only was the quality 
“Beer fy 
SHEE Fo tty dtd ct 88 
a cic ine a ee 
Ee rac 
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‘of the enemy different frem before, but their mode 
of fighting differed. "Here in Eastern Iran no great 
battles were offered to Alexander, such as he had 
hitherto, won—prineipally by the came mothod of 
‘the ‘oblique’ battle-formation in which the army 
Je had inherited from Philip was particularly well 
drilled; i was a genuine pops war which avaited 
him. ‘The enemy was dificult to get hold of; they 
never opposed him in laige numbers, but, as soon 
as he advanced, they appeared in his rear, if posstblz 
in several places simultancously ; they made a fresh 
ising; they entrenched themselves in inaccessible 
rocky recesses, or, if in danger, vanished into the 
Turkman steppes, only to break out again, sud- 
denly and mike a surprise attack upon him.” 
exander recognised the military value of the 
Persians, the only race he was willing to treat 6 
racial equals. He married the young daughter of a 
Persian noble, Roxane, who was, in the judgment 
‘of his companions, next to the wife of Darius, the 
most beautiful woman that they had seen in Asta 
Not only did he marry her, but made her his consort. 
marriage was performed with Zoroastrian 
ritual, and Alexander and Roxane ate of one loaf 
‘which he severed, like a modern bridegroom of His 
Majesty's Armed’ Forces, or a Turkman of to-day, 
‘with his sword. (The male child born of this unioa 
died in infancy) ad marrages between, bi 
encouraged mixed marriages between 
‘Macedonians and Persian women: to those of his 
men, some ten thousand in number, who had taken 
the ‘step without previous instructions he gave 
wedding’ presents. He arranged for eighty nobles 
of his court to be married to Persian princesses and 
{idk Ween, Aeon te Gra, 132 on of he mos cmatabe 
‘enpls n has apene of een Ya 
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daughters of magnates, by the Zoroastrian rite at 
sae i eae etcamstantes itis not anprong that 
I was able to rlsean arm of young Periangthe 
Eplgons, thirty thousand etrong. He had hitherto 

‘ipanised hisvarmy in parallel Persian and Mace. 
Gonian formations: ‘he’ now arranged. for mined 
corps, comprising men of ‘both races, and even 
Gdinitted Persians to the Royal Bodyguard. The 
Macedonians were resentful, but Alexander stocd 
frm, His tragie death tthe age of thirty-two set 
term to development which might have changed 
the face of the world, ‘The armies were dir 
banded: arial” particularism “triumphed over 
internationalism, 


Tie ote of Fea aya Gon Gon, vi), “a 
tio bosom of luxury and depotom, preserved oe 
seo pes aly ad ata oma, rhe 
sbven eats they were faaght 0 apes tat, “0 
Soot with the bow, and to ride; and it was universaly 
Senfesed that in the two st of these art, they bed 
‘Sore’ tan a. common prosesncy, ‘The Teian oobes 
(eo natural is tho idea of feudal tenure) reeived from the 
End's bounty nds aed Houses on the conden of he 
peric  wat. Tiny wu racy on the at sata 
Santon horas ih a marl and sid ff 
{nlowere, af join the numerous bots of 
tea cathy sted fm oo the me St sare 
SE the braves adventares of Sat Thee semis, bo 
ight and of heavy eave, equaly formidae by the 
{npatvosty of tick charge andthe rept af thee mations, 
threatened, as an impending dod the tester proviness 
of the desining emp of Rome" 


‘The pages of history, from this date onwards, 
ear little testimony to the military potentialities 
‘of Persia until the arrival on the scene of the Mengols 
under Timur, who “decared his esteem of the 








The Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 3x7 
valour of 2 fo, by extirpating all the males of s0 
Intrepid a race.""” Timur was an optimist, The 
Survivors performed their parental daties to such 
Sn efloct that, two centres Inter, Paria was aga 
opulovs. and martial 

buquetgie, in his Commenters, pays an 
indirect tribste to the bravery of the Porsians 
thom he fought at Naband, neat Bandar Abbas, in 
3508, saying’ that "in these part, Pers ae 
ckoned forthe bravest sem in the world.” 
"Teixeira (1386-2605), in a"Short Account of the 
Most Notable Provinees and those that have con- 
tinued longest under the Dominion of Persia,” saye: 





“The whale country of Psi for Che most part wal 
supplied wath provisions, people are : 
fume, etc... They genenily fight on horseback, with 
spear and shielé, bows, arrows, scimitars, ceats of mail and 
‘aces; and ride with short sirrups, and with ther horses 
aparisoned. In ‘warfare they are formidable and very 
dogged therein.” 


Pietro della Valle, who travelled in the East from 
1615-26, speaks highly of the valour of the Khars 
and Sultans in command of units in the field, but 
criticises the absence of military organisation, 


tactics or stiat 
ited Persia in 1626-7, 








‘Sir Thomas Herbert, who vi 
writes of the Persians that: 





‘hey are valant, proper for the most part olive-coloured, 
sinh and veoerin thy never ie host Saves 
4nd arrowes.-- which, though not comparable to the gu 
{Gx instrument they now make practise of yet they have 
een famous for thelr archery.” 
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Olearius (1633-39), affirms that "the Persians hate 
‘and condemn cowards, and the officers who neglect 
their duty in the wars are most severely punished.” 

"The learned Doctor Fryer (2672-82) makes no 
tservations on the quality of the Persian arm 
soldiers, but, referring to the lack of personal valour 
‘on the part of the then Shah—Sulaiman—says? 


“That which he least cares for is to go forth armed at 
the head of hic Army, against Mie enemies, chusing rater 
tbe Terrible at home under the Persian Banner (which 
when displayed is a Bloody Sword with a double point, 
in a White Field, and is always carried next the Emperor's 
petson) than become Formidable abroad t> his Foes. Let 
Ethers reap those hazardous Praises of Grinning Honour, 
Tie has no stomach nor no tind for Feats of Arms.” 


This period was undoubtedly one of decadence and 
‘a prelude to the short-lived Afghan domination of 
Persia, The cause is not far to seek—the personality 
of the soversign and his immediate predecessor. 
‘his is made clear by Ctardin (1672), who says 

ect: 


"he Peay i 1 dae any so, ae nataly brave ad 
arte, the honour and flower, so to speak, of Asiatic peoples, 
{Be for ofthe mos ancent and exeive mo 
fer, in het beginnings, she was mistress nf the Fast, as 1 
Shown in Geny nave where Weis suid thatthe kings Which 
made war with Chederlaome, had been his vassals, The 
Songui of Aas the Great oe of th lasting of Per, 
of all the neighbouring people, without the help of ary 
foreign troops, show that Pea is eapable of making grest 
‘ogress by the power and courage of her people alone bat 
Boviong periodat ‘peace whch sho nas enjoyed snes the 
<eath ofthis great king, 60 years since, and the Bloody rule 
‘of his. success, has debused the courage and. almost 
‘extinguished ths power. Luxury, sensuality and idlnes, 
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tis the fact that, under Abbas the Great (1585- 
1628) the country had made, single-handed, immense 
{erritorial progress; but the peace. which ensued 
vppon his death brought in its train the destructive 
influences of ease and luxury. Abbas himself had 
teen reared in camps, but he caused his children 
to be brought up in the andarwn, and no education 
could be more enervating; for the future of the 
Tine it was fatally s0, 

zon the rin of the Saanidyaity of Penien 
ings arose a great Conqueror in the person of Nadir 
Shah (2736-1747), a soldier and a commander of 
soldiers, possessed of marvellous qualifications. To 
Him the ekigencie of miltary profession strategy, 
drill, discipline and duty—were stern realities to 
acknowledged and practised.’ History in. 1925, 
epeated itself. The present Shah, like all great 
Asiatic statesmen, is first of all a soldier. 

Hanway (1743)* says that Nadir's standing army 
was computed at 200,000, composed of the following, 
‘among other elements: 

0,000 Afghans, who, he says, “‘use the bow, 
lance and sword, and ‘are very’ brave"; 20,000 
‘Afshars, the people to which Nadir himself belonged; 
6000 Uzbee-Tartars of Khiva, Bukhara and 
Semarqand}) 0,000, Tuskman’ Tertas, and 6,000 
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“All of them,” he says, “wear sabres, in which 
they, as well a5 the Persians, are very’ dexterous 
= «1 they are seldom exercised except in shooting 
‘inthe ov or with a singe all at w mark at 
‘hich they ate very expert.” 

“hee ad coe by Ts time int en Poa, 
as elsewhere, and the Persian proved an apt pupl, 
Nadir showed his perspeacty and. knowedge of 
nen, for, says Colonel Drouville’ 
born in Persia: 





‘8 French officer, 





ho gathered together in bis army Arabs, Kurds, Tusk 
‘mans, Aighans, and Indians, and by this means excited the 
fenulation of the Persians who, being naturally proud asd 
tunable to sufler that thei chit's sucess should be atti 
Dated other than to themselves, fought tan times, betta 
‘han if they had been alone.” 


ii a ds 
dod eae Da eee re ete 
fees 2 errs a ee 
ate a ea oe 
‘State was, : ieee efecial i serie yeriments 
in oranges of vais open. 

nc Nemisis 
cee Om Wag a tions eae 
ieee oo eee a 
sal ass Ue, ea i Rea ee, 
es, Han a ae Cea 
Ee oa epee 
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tres, he broke into kingdoms, plundering, despoil- 
ing and leaving a desert, rather than an empire, 
behind him. The same style of warfare, whether for 
defence or aggression, continued. through all the 
Successive reigns, from Karim Khan to Fath Al 
Shah; till the genius of oze man, having laid almost 
all Exrope at his feet, east his eye towards Asia, and, 
hoping to grasp it also, attempted a fist’ step 
towards it by making a friend of Penia, and then 
hanging the nature of her military character” By 
the arrival of the Garcanne mission in Persia, 
Buonaparte advanced his aims;_ this was the frst 
of ‘the! series of experiments alluded to by Lord 

But, gecordng to Ker Porter and Morir, it wat 
Abbas) Mirza, the Vall Ahd, or heir apparent of 
Fath Al Shah, who, about 1609, ely introduced 
regular training and European dseipiae among 
Persian troops, in the face of great prejudice and 
opposition. "He found out that it was in vain 1 
RENE the” osing witht oldies ike “eis 
tlat artillery could only be oppose on 
and that all his efforts o make an impression upen 
them, with his undisciplined rabble, tad uniformly 
been unsuccessful, To-overcome prejudice, he him 
self adopted 2 soldier's dress and submitted to learn 
military exercises from a TRussian; he commencel 
with twenty or thirty men at a time, whom be 
caused to be drilled in a separate court by them 
salves, in order that they might not be exposed to 
the ridicule of the populace. 

‘The Gardenne. mission of Buonapaste proved 
shortlived and a failure, end the prosecution of the 
experiment of forming an organised and disciplined 

2 Horr Tra in Gar, ea, rm, at 
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Persian army pase into other hands, But, before 
examining the results of this experiment upon the 
patient Persian, it will be of much interest to note 
What, in the view of ‘ur. numerovsnineieent 
century writers, was the character and quality of 
the human material with which the professors of 
European army methods and tactics had to deal 





Says Sir John Malcolm: 


“As a nation, the Persians may be termed brave: though 
the valour they have displayed, Ike that of every tier 
ple na sinilar concition of society, has, in & great 
igtee, depended upon the character of thei leaders aad 
the pale ofthese bjects fo which they fought." Eh 
Where he write: "The iregular horse ef modern Persia 
‘xe the same kind of troops which oppostd the Romans; 
‘and they have preserved not only the habits, but ehe mode 
of Oghting” of their forefathers. As the men are robust 
‘and brave, and their horses active and strong, there cannot 
ia cavalry moe sulted forall the purpose of predatory 











Of their skil in horsemanship Ker Porter* speaks 
in high praise: 


"A Persian bao the seine put into his hands, almost 42 
son as he quits his eradle, ind mounts the most spirited 
Animals, at the age when oer boys are jest bestiding a 
Tocking horse... . When we talk of fiery steeds, in this 
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Elsewhere Rawlinson says significantly that : 


"The Persin, considered as a mere animal, is so vey 
superior to any other Asftie—to an Indian, of a Turk, ot 
feven a Russiaa—that itis impossible to avoid foresecing 
that, as any Esropean war becomes developed in the East, 
the ailtary resoutees of Persia must be called into action. 
Infact, it seems we could not have a more formidable engine 
tfattack and offence launched against Tada than a Persitn 
my commanded by Russian ofticers, Ih the same way, we 
‘ald not have a vaore efit engine of defence than the 
‘Sime army Jed by British ofiors, or by ofieors acting in our 
interests.” 





Speaking of the nomads in particular, Morier* tells 
as that: 
"As raw material for soliers, nothing could be better 
‘han the Eelauts. Accustomed from their infancy to camp 
1A Touro Shean oq, | “RUSE, 158 


34 The Views of Sheit 
lie, habituated to al sorts of hardship, and tothe wicks 
tudes of weather, they have undertaken icreible marches 
i seal ay fod, and wit a emo, ssh 
ualties they will, perhaps, equal any troops in the 

Thu they ae grealy dedeice in the solar’ fst ats the 
artof dying. Accustomed to ther old mode ef ghting, where 
very man independent of the other, fst tok care of is 
wn safety before he thought of kiling his enemy, they did 
‘otrelsh our system... Their ideas of porege ae indeed 
{otal difereat frm curs?” 


In answer to. Morier’s opinion that_ Persians 
“are greatly deficient in the soldier's first art,” 
Sheil: who was one of the detachment of officers 
fent by the Government of India for the drill and 
Aiscipline of the Shah's amy, say's: 





‘Vin this sarcasm Me. Move seems to me to hive due 
reat injusdce to the profasion of arms in Paria, No 
Ereguiar troop, whether they be natine, Persians, of 
Keords, Arabs Afghans, Tocromans, ot Tak, sre able to 
‘Sntend ws the Gaciplined Pesan forces The Nésemt of 
Fes and Tonkey have never yet met; but inthe last cae 
{est betwean these vo nals, tee or our thousand 
Persians of the regular army put to fight thiny’or forty 
thousand Turks at Toprak Kala, between Bayazeed and 
Eraeoom, 

"he Pee nies i ate, coe nd ght wh 
inmense power of enduring ftgue privatin and expose, 
Helse of nteigene, nd snes fftave natural optase 
fora miltary les Half cote hal fe, aad not even ball 

he wil wate marches of twenty our sles day ater 
‘and when need be ho wil extend then to forty ale, 

Unite sombre apathetic Oupanll" «the Persn 

Scaler fll tite aod cheeraness™ 
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sometimes called the 
Frenchman of the East, {com his intelligence, his quickness, 
tis social qualities, and to these may be edded the same 
spa fr ams which singles the Galle war 

ough he never "at "wonderfa precision cl 
an lnglish soldier doubt if he ever cotld—he hes 
42 very satistactory readiness in comprehending an} 
Attaining the rally essential points required in a regiment 
of infantry’ 





‘As a final tribute, were further tribute needed, to 
‘he qualities of the material composing the Persian 
fighting element, T quote at length that of a more 
recent. writer, the observant Dr. C. J. Will who 
Views his subject with the critical eye ofthe medical 
Practitioner 





think nothing of marching his thirty miles a day, for days in 
succession, And the Persian soldier, f not pechaps as tall 
48 our ordinary linsman, is as heavy and as strongly built. 
uly feed him snd pay him, and the Persian sepoy,essenti= 
aly'a mercenary, wil be as faithful to his colours a8 20, 
faldier fa Asia, "So much forthe infantry. 

"As for the cavalry, as iregulars they are probably the 
finest in the worl. No rocky pass i too step, no march too 
long. The Belisus, or wandering tribes such as the Bal 
tlans, Kashlais et., can supply thelr fearless horsemen in 
fens of thousands. "Why ate the Goverment cavalry 
Persia so ragged and their poor nags but skin and bone? 
Simply because they generally get neither pay, forage, no 
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rations. Stat on a fortnight’ march of some 300 miles 
‘wih Persian horso-soldier of two: at the end of t he 
Und his horse are the picture of health and_ condition 
fad wy? Because they have been fe We tle of ths 
Grssacks.. Thee years ago the Shai had three Cossack: 
desed regiments, drilled ty Europeans and. regulaly 
paid; a finer body of men end hors ft was impossible 
tose. 

“inh th esa sone wether slr: nor se 
mere fighting machine, “Hardy and of powerful physique 
i's at ne Sane tine very Beeigene nema 1a 

‘sober, aad ready Lo folow his oficen if he ean only 
trast them. it the ofcering that isthe worst of ft. The 
ivalry are also very ficient, Thai il-ed horses sre always 
{nhard taining... The Pesan cavalry soldier has beta 
4 trained horseman from childhood; and ke is usually 4 
{00d shot in dhe saddle and on foot” 





So much, then, for the material, Could praise, with 
certain reservations, be higher?’ And now for the 
views of the same writers on the results, obtained and 
obtainable. “Ker Porter writes very fully on the 
‘question and says: 


“A plan was digested for the organizatin of a body of 
infantry and the establishment of another of atilery. + 
‘ako a certain number of oficers and notcommisdoned 

Sent from Hs Majesty's and the Company's verve 
fn India, to instruct the ‘new Persian levss according to 
‘Bash military tacts... Thevesult wes very promising; 
‘cc with regard to the rank asd fle, there cannot be better 
material in any country for forming a perfect soier, than 
the native Persian; he being strong, active, quick of appre: 
Ihension, brave, and, when properly manceed, sficentiy 
docile and steady. But as tech management is the thing 
particularly requted, to produce the two last essentials fa 
the character and practical ust of a colier; the almost total 
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sbsence of it for so many ages in Persia will suficiently 
fccount for even her bravest troops having sometimes shewn 
themselves as litle to be relied on asan army of wild animals 
ftom the jungle, whom accidents areas likely to scare away 
45 (0 bring on to thelr invited prey.” 

“As a consequence of training, only a very short time 
dapsed before fine body of native soldiers, 
pthed, armed, and dis 








Soon thet faze unshackled babies of inlependence ad 
teen subdued into the doeiity of attenton, and Analy 
regulated witin the restrants of the siretest 
GGseipine, "Tn sort, instead of camp of wild barbariaes, 
{hey now saw « eld of serviceable sobs 

“the native soldier, frm satural disposition and habits, 
cannot fat being adopted for war in'any part of thes 
Oriental climates. ‘He i inured to heat fsting, hist, 
‘stgue in short, privationsofevery kind, without amare, 
Jndeed, his wal moderation i such, that brea, water end 
tle fruit dried or freaky mines 9 font for him at ony 
fine. Thess pple have bean lmown to make the mex 
paralleled eng: marches, without reseiment of a5y 
Lind... They are alike patient and active, are anaios 
tobe (aight any usfol art, sad emalous of exeling. When 
ce brought 1 dicpline, 2 men on earth can be more 
Seedy and ohediont ondor arms, snd. thes sobriety i 
feviolbl. Tas last viriue is of the Rest consequence ina 
Solder. Hence when we sum up all (hese qualieations for 
2 soldier, and this adaptation to climate and its resouress 
ese egy be sen ta wee thse tai city 
aticered by Eeropeans,so;co Persians so organised would 
prove mor omitabe daioe a camden ie st tan 
Far times that numberof the best European veterans” 


Bit there were obvious limitations to the effective- 
ress of a trained army in Persia. Of these limitations 
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Sir John Maleolm* was amongst the earliest to take 
note, and to express misgivings as to its efficiency. 
He observes: 


“The reigning monarch of Persia (Fath Ali Shah) tas 
bien fo ty this system by an observation of the 
Sivantages which the ‘Russins desved fom thelr isd 
Dine, and a belef that his subjects, if clothed, armed, ax 
Enined in the sane manner, would be more equal 
‘Soest with st nation; ard he has probaby seen wih 
Stiacdon the growth af fore, whichis also calculated 
fom its formation to Increse his power over the maze 
tarbulent part af his own subjects; Buti is perhaps, fe 
{ate forhis kingdom, that is plan has not yet proceeded 
{oan extent tat can have seiouy fnjred. Ger the 
atoge or the aftieney of Dnt iropller army, to which 
Teta must (lll her Government remains unaltered) trast 
nly for ez sence ast the stack of ty 
Enropean power, The meansyrhih this ation possess (0 
Tess such an ettack are far fom inconiderable: ut they 
ie of chaaster which waild not be improved by the 
[ortial introduction fs new military spat.” 











Waring? detects a flaw in the national character 
of the Persian: deprived of their natural freedom of 
‘action and initiative, they were prone to play for 
aifety, "If," he says, “we were .9 attend to the 
‘atutal prejudices of the Persians, we should enter~ 
fain no unfavourable opinion of the valour and 
discipline of their troops; but if we estimate their 
‘courage by the resistance which they make against 
‘victorious troops, or by the losses they sustain, I fear 
‘they Will greatly resemble the armies of the Ttallan 
States, whoffought whole days without losing a 
single man.” 
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sof service in Abbas 
Nira’ army, B. Fraser writing in 1835, say 
“In atemptng to take view of the mtr resus 
ot Para in aor must esta fey et 
Sin ing to Hs nd the cstenes and testes of 
‘eur ee he King posts nothing theo, Te 
Sfablinet uch ean be tenn easier 
Shea of tt by Sly fe tea 
it oni by any wt of aii, and pee 
SSetended by myth ta col cs te 
trope wit the ao be taser to the pomp sn cra 
Att tine eo eit trop the King’ 
Cth tine the most fiat troop i the Kings 
(jg afchanmad Khan) command. staat en 
Shar, and which hog acl ete snd ary, 
thee geal tigwoted ot eet rst 2 
oad ad 
“Tie dep of Nadie Stu the tops of Pena wee 
ase, brave ted expert a the pln hat pic! fe 
feturl no ower tnd  tng eed eae 
{itn enemys wor Agim Makammad tan had ke 
we the let forne got and rave tape Hite 
tambiow dapeton kept amy cont engage 
fad they ccquted a veteran harhood and pete 
fist rented tem auperor to any other Ate oop 
Worthy wer leu owen reds nts, 
evel new bow power tb eerste be ae 
ven dered t's Raasng td Geer ode of wa 
o> ‘Batis the gents lee commanders tat slam 
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‘made their troops so powerful. Their continual wars Kest 
alive the military spirit in fall vigour: the system has 
hanged with the sovereign. Not only isthe present ruler 
‘uawarlike himself, but he has taken every possible step 10 
break the national sprit which he found ia the eouatry, aad 
to destroy all be succeeded to of an army 


Of the Persian grtilrymen termed Topehis 
Stocquelert writes: “They form a most usef 
‘efficient branch of the army, and have called forth 
the encotums even of ssan ocr; and ofthe 
comparative value of disciplined Persian, as against 
imegular troops, he says: 


“Of the supeirity of disciplined over irregular forces. 
11 ig suficlent to. mentlon that throughout the war with 
Russi, they maintained an immeasrabee ‘pre-eminence 
‘over thie undiseplned troops, though badly commanded, in 
Almost every action. At Aberan, where they were led on by 
‘famous chief named Gored Khan, and others of tied 
courage, they took fifteen hundred Russians prisoners, and 
Tklled and wourded a moch greater number... Instances 
‘night be multiplied of thls steadiness and elency under 
‘proper traning, but these will sufice. 














England's participation in the endeavour to 
create an orginized and disciplined army in Persia 
after the European model—first prompted, accord- 
ing to Rawlinson* “in order to counter Russia,”— 
ended, so he says, in dismal failure. Tt was not that 
the material was not present. On the contrary, 
Rawlinson, like so many others, asserts that it was 
‘tere in abundance. 


One half of the nation,” he says, lives n tents and the 
other half lives in houses, and this distinction is much 
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igeater than might at Sst be supposed, becuse it involves 
entire dististion in the may of Ie. The former se 
fuer shepherds; their Ife is pastoral, hey ve by ther 
fees and herds (The wordamight suo tose Has 
{Sat ve have quoted) "The latter ate ngrealtas. 
4a general thee who lve fa tents have ser and Winer 
pastures, aad they migrate fom the one tothe ether Yh 
Ser fac an her they dere all trols of 
ppoperty ftom tir produce. They area pope of partcet 
[atest Deus thy farnshthe great tas of mea forthe 
‘essa armen They ate te Aghtng class ant a ch ee 
Gi great imporiance, beease hey are fr superior in all he 
Sek al theta andy, fo Ge Penna he 
{owns They are comparatively hontst, they are certainly 
trave, and they posses many ofthe characteristics of te 
Hor mounts Ee of Bape 

"Tt cau bo proved we think” Ravillson says lewhers* 
“mat whateve benef erst may have deed au farts 
regards the eentialzation ofthe power of her monarch, 
im the introduction int herarmin of Europe dsp, 
seas been asa substantive power progretvely weakened 
By te ange od ended es ‘capabl of stig 
Prsnue trom shot. 
i wos deta sid ong opin in dtl he 
seeming parade of dsiplie engendering weakness. Tit 
ie remembered, however thet when the stem i afoot 
Widh chron pray the atempt is vain fo restore ay 
Jartcuar memoge fo a heality scion, i wil be understoed 
Risto a mation devold of etanization in every other do 

ent of gevernment, a regular army was inposibe, 
thus happened that, notwithstanding the semirale 
satel for soiiery whieh were offered by the hardy 
Feasantry of Ambijn, and We stil harder mountainess 
EW ieermanshahe-notwitstanting the apitae of the ofhers 
ee patton nota at Oe ore 
tal courage appealed gents fo the me 

lepine foros of Besa, considered ao an army, and for 
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‘he purpose of national defence, were from the epoch of 
{ei fret creation contemptlle ‘Beyond dil nd exerci, 
fae never had nyting coment he eur sie 
of Burope and Ind.” 


We will pause for a moment to examine the 
size and composition of the fighting force which, at 
successive periods, Persia has had at her disposal. 
‘We have no means of arriving at even an approxi 
mate estimate of the numbers of the Persian army 
inthe great days’; but its strength was undoubtedly 
enormotis—millions are spoken of—in so widely 
tended an empire as compared with the presen- 
day area, Chardin is the first to give us actual figures, 
and tells us that the Persian effective army on the 
death of Abbas the Great was reckoned at 120,000, 
‘of whom 50,000 were royal and 70,co0. provincial 
troops, though he gives no clue to its composition or 
to expiain so high an estimate. 

Chardin's figures are borne out by Sansont a 
missionary from King Louis XIV to the Court of 
Persia in at ‘who estimated the Persian army at 





350,000 men (exclusive of the garrisons of the towns 
in the interior) distributed over the defensive frontier 
as follows: £2,000 in Kandahar overlooking India, 
20,000 watching Balkh and the Tartars, 15,000 by 
{Me Caspian, 12,000 for the Caucasus, 20,000 for 
Gireassia, Georgie, etc., 20,000 for Tarkmania and 
Kurdistan, 12,000 towards the Turkish Empire, 
32,000 in Luristan, 15,000 in Susa for Arabia, and 
12,000 for the littoral fom the Persian Gulf to 
India. Searcely any of these, he tells us, were foot 
soldiers," because they could not support the f 

of many deserts and mountains; and artillery wes 
little used for the same reason.” 


"Bt plat Repu de Po, 
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With the decline of the Safavi éynasty came 
fark passu the decline of the army and, so bad did 
{things become that, when the observant Polish 

Jesuit, Krusineli* was in Tefahan dering its siege 

‘the Afghans in 1722, though there were, he tels 
1, some 400 pieces of cannon mounied at various 
places, each of which discharged at lest 400 times, 
Toy were 20 badly served. that not four hundred 
Afghans could have been Killed by them, | From 
‘he ruins of the decadent Safavi dynasty of Persian 
kings arose that great conqueror, Nadir Shah: the 
essential leader appears and, at once, under his 
Yederahip the amy pron reat els, To cle a 
fnstance: the Abdall Afghans were wit 
‘0.0 horsemen to move upon Meshel” Nadi met 
hem with 12,000 of his horse and gained a signal 
victory in spite of the great odds. We have noted 
Hanway's computations of 200,000 men in Nadir's 
standing forces, composedto a great extent of Kurds, 
Gojass,Bakhtiars or Afghans: it was the leadership 
and the choies of the material which mattered—not 
the numbers. 

‘Under Fath Ali Shah (2797-1834), again, a hi 
state of eficieney in the army was attained. St 
‘John Malcolm divides the force then into "a co 
Siderable body,of irregular horse, furnished by the 
nnilitary tribe of the country, and commanded by 








1d a corps of infantry and artillery 
plined ia the European manner.” 
‘The first retained the habits and mode of fighting of 
their forefathers, using, however, a carbine instead 
‘of a bow and arrow; robust and brave, with strong 
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active horses, they formed a cavaly, thorough 
Suited to the predatory warfare of the sountry, Fath 
Ali ike Nad, was strong enough to compel to bs 
Service contributions of the chisie of there fighting 
tbs “The milla sito have exceed 50.08 
nen, was composed of men of wandering tribes and 
ithbitants ol fowns and ile attained by te 
rovince or community to which they belonged, they 
Were lable tobe called up when required, seccving 
2 such time pay from the State’ but provicing thet 
con arms—uiually a matchlock, sword, and dagger, 
and elothing-they obeyed their own offers, but 
Tone besides; no machinemade offer could exer- 
se any control over these 

‘We now come down to the period of tutelage by 
European ofters, when Abbas Mirza, anxious 10 
present something like a cfeditable front to. an 
Entagonist from the north, resolved, as afore 
‘entioned, tointroduce Buropean drillanddislpine 
among his soldiers. Lindsay of the Madras army, 
Chats of th Borsbay army, are, She to mes 
tion only a few English names, succeeded by thar 
exertions at diferent times in working wonders on 
the various branches of the service artilery, in- 
funtiy, cavalry-not {0 mention sindar efforts on 
the part of ccers of other nations. Of the 
tilorts made by these English ofices, in particular, 
Colonel Shell himself records as follows: 


“Major Christie was a man of considerable military 
¢adowments; he was killed atthe battle of Aslandye in 1822, 
His able successor was Major Hart, of the Royal. Army. 
Under the auspices and lndelstigable co-operation Of ADS 
Neerza, by whom absolute aathority was confided to him, 
hh brought the infantry of Azarbijan toa wonderful state of 
perfection. The artillery was placed under Lieutenant 
0p. 
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Unday, aftervards Major-General Sir H. Lindsey. Thi 
ofleer acquired extraordinary infuenee in the arty, and 
ie pavticular among the aril. He brought thie Dench 
oi Bh fre Atria tach ech of rel wore 
Sreope, tht to his day hi ries vote ad es 
fhifasraction tl survive ia the arly of that provines, 
Stich even ow preserves some degree of elceney.™ 





Abbas Mirza died in the life-time of his father: 
Fath Ali Shah did not long survive him; he was 
succeeded by Muhammed ‘Shah. Anglo-Persian 
relations changed and the work of training was quite 
worthily carried on by officers of other nationality in 
sueression. But the cumulative effect of all this 
taining war disappointing: intemal discipline bs. 
came fax; even parades were perfunctorily per 
formed; the cavalry gradually lost its ancient repute, 
since the creation of the Nizam, to the prejudice of 
the tribal system. And the cause? Some suggest 
the want of the inspiring commanding leader of the 
tarlier days; others, Uiat the material was not drawn 
from the same sources; others, the irregularity of 
pay. The latter shortcoming may be illustrated by 
an aneedote of Fath Ali Shah who, when speaking fo 
‘foreign minister who had complimented him on the 
‘appearance of some of his regiments, replied: " Yes, 
they are excellent, and better still, though they have 
been three years without a fraction of pay, they never 
ask me for arvears.”” 

‘Yet. in the sixties of the nineteenth century, 
according to Mr. Robert Grant-Watson! for some 
time attaclied to IEMs Legation at Tehran, we 
tather that the army, in spite of various disabilities, 
Still continued to make a good show. 


ss ply Pei om he bin of he nth Cntr 
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‘The military force of Peri,” he says, “consis, in 
theory. ofa hundred thousaad mien, inanty, cvelry and 
aller. The cavalry is nearly allreguar,and i general 
aly called on for local sevie under the Ses of the pa 
Meal det where ka el “ne Sal Soy ad 
Consist of two regiments of fogulareavaiy, of abvut Soo 
hen each, more o len Theres been late rlsed another 
Smal oop of tody-guards known by thir fcoutrementsof 
fiver. Thetregalar cavalry ae vasouslybabied, ccordag 
{othe castom of the county whence tiey are drawn, "One 
Shall ieop in Kardstan Is ad in ail and complste se 
our. "There are about 0c atileyymen in the Persia 
frmy, and this branch of the service & by no means badly 
tigated, Ttis ele artilry that gives tothe Periany he 
sSvantage in their contests withthe Turkeman tribes" 





Watson's opinion of the material was mest, 
favourable, bathe condemned the prevalent system 
under which they ‘workel~pay always in arrests 
and, when sued, reducedin amount bythe exactions 
of the distributing offices, even from the highest 
fades downwards Ick of ‘ability in the command, 
End the guneral unpopularity of the service for these 
and other reasons. 

Coming nearer to.our cn times we may, in ene 
lust, give the views of an authority" eho, ad 
sxceplonlly varied expences of ern and the 
Fesslan peopc during long. pevioa fon 1805-72, 
snd we Will then leave the teader to form iis on 
znasion oo the miltay potentiates of Fess, 
faving said enough to lead him to judge them, 
agven the right conditions, as belag of no mean order, 
fn" substance, Goldsmid’ was of opiiian that tis 
‘arching power and endurance of the Saraz was won 
Geral, and though better food might in some respects 
mprove his physique, his irugalty vas such as © 

"Merce SP) 
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sccount in sume measure for his bodily strength. 
With good officers and. good training the Persian 
soldier might be made very eficent. if wanting i 
the diecipine considered i this vousity as eesti 
{o the wellbeing ofthe service, the fall was that of 
fis superiors, By whom be was li-commanded, it 
faught and ever accursed with an evil example 
‘The moral value of the solder, according to our 
authority, deteriorated as the social grade improved 
“promotion even to the rank of notcommistoved 
cers, becoming “the fist step to demoralization” 
Remedy these defects, he says, and Persia "is so far 
portant asa multary power and mibtary ally that 
she fas, with all her mikgovernment and. short= 
Comings ereat resources fra power army.” 
Withal, in the operations’ of the Anglo Persian 
campaign of 867, eis te, the Persian ary when 
Jato the test i recorded to have made a sorry 
Spectacle. “At Mohammereh, Hunt! says: "the army 
seems literally to have vanished. vat the. lat 
‘moment al esurage had dusrted the foe, += The 
amy fled, although the odds were greatly in ther 
favour.” ‘But the question before ws isnot whether 
any section of an orgoaized Persian army, but 
‘without long tradition bebind it, was a matel for a 
Tody ‘of picked Buropean troops with the finest 
equipment then available; but whether of no, the 
Fersian soldier inherently possesses thooe attributes 
wih, pen the exentil eaderstp, goto makeup 
A donghty fighter. The answer can scarcely be in 
hubs with the weight of evidence before us The 
fnuntry does ports Fighting elements of no mean 
rder whichy if ightiy selected and given the right 
Supreme leader and offices, goto male up a formic. 
atlesfore."‘The ease is wal summarised by Colond 
"und Hees eon Compt 
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Drowvillet who had a share in the successive efforts 
‘made to form a disciplined Persian army, and. who 
Hest brooght Body of regular cavalry 10 3 
considerable degree of dlcipline 28 Lancers. ‘The 
Persian people, he says in effect, have been dis- 
tinguished ftom time immemorial by an eminently 
warlike character; history bears this out, and even 
the Romans vere not always happy in their contests 
th them= Yate was taken by Shapat fy and 
the Emperor Diogenes Romanus fe under tn¢ heat 
of Alp Arslan, whom he had defied, Persia has had, 
{ke almost ll the nations of the world her epochs of 
ory, and whenever she has been ruled over by a 
Wrarlie king, she has shaken herself free of the 
apathy whiel is, in a way, natural to her character, 
and which has so often been the root case of het 
failures, 

“The principal arm of Persia, Drowville goes on to 
sy, consists as with all Orientals, n cavalry, and 
he 'maintains that few can pride. themselves 
‘ore in the we of the sabre than the Bersiane. The 
Fersian army is more or less strong according to the 
enemy with which it has to deal. Towards the 
Turks they show no fear, Persia could if need be, 
spose of more than 30,000 Kurds, who are certainly 
sot their worst troops. 

‘Space. does not permit of inclusion within the 
scope of this chapter of detailed reference to that Ge 
‘ody of men, the South Persia Rifles, or the some- 
ak snr rganisaton which wre arted ding 
the Great War under Britsh auspices in Eastern 
North-western Persia. Its suficient te say that the 
experiment of enlisting Persians and training them 
{or the maintenance of order in their own country was 
caried out by selected British offices, drawn fer the 

Seg on 
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nnost_patt ffom the Indian Army, with entire 
success, The most pleasant relations existed through 
‘ut between the Persian oficers and men and their 
Brith instructors, The exigencies of post-war 
politics necessitated the break-up of this corps, but 
{tis satisfactory to know that a large proportion of 
the officers and men who received thelr training st 
Shiraz and lsewhere, under British offers, are 
‘ncorporatedin the new National Forees of Persia and 
ae Held In high esteem by thelr colleagues. The 
Martial qualities have at no time been in dispute, 
and the experience of Sir Perey Sykes, Cl. W. A. K. 
Fraser and others, between 1926 and 1920, proved 
ance more that the claims of British officers, during 
the early pact of the last century, that Persians were 
‘apable of subjecting themselves to discipline and of 
being welded into a formidable fighting machine, 
vere fully justified. 

Prior to the Constitution of 906, the military 
system prevailing in Persia was a medified form of 
conscription based upon the arca of ealtivated lard 
ind pastoral property of the tribes. Tn x842 a survey 
of the cultivated land was made, and each unit (the 
‘mount of land which can be tilled by one plough) 
Was able to provide solder. “In addition, the 
lability extended to'a monetary contribution, one 
portioA of whlch was applied towards the expenses 
st the conseript’s family and paid direct to them, 
Wh the remainder was paid io the goverment 
‘rder to provide the fund for the pay and expenses 
ef the soier, ‘The injstce of the incidence ofthis 
system was: great, becanse the, survey was soon 
bsolete and changes of population involved much 
hardship. Under this scheme the aah ms 











divided into districts, each of which was compelled to 
provide a regiment, and the recruits from the tribes 


Ho Swedish Gendarmerie and Cossack Brigade 


and villages were drafted into these regiments which 
sere mostly aficered by the local land owner or the 
bal chieftain 

"When the Constitution wae proclaimed, the armed 
forees of Persia. consisted of a Cossack “brigade 
mimbering about 6,000 under Rusian officers, 
There was alio’@ number of regiments under arms 
in the eapital recruited on the old basis, but later on 
aban owing to lack ound From 29 to rt 
fhe Persian Government relied entity? on t 
forces and on guards recruited from each district for 
the enforcement of aw and order. During this peried 
the Cossack brigade was ‘not ‘utilzeds as it was 
directly under Russian influence, It was, however, 
regularly paid, and prevented outbreaks of violenes 
on antidynastie movements in the northern prot 

Tn 1orx a gendarmerie under Swedish officers was 
organized as fore forthe preservation of order and 
Security on the highways of the country. A large 
im of money was spent on this foree, which fn 1965 
numbered about 8000. It came inder German 
inluences during the Great ‘War, and. was dis 
Sande Pasian 6 

‘In 1616 the Persian Government, under pressure 
from Russia and Great Britain, agreed to increase 
the number of Cossacks and to permit the formation 
of the South Persia Rifles under British officers, It 
Should also be noted that from 1936 till 1920 the 
(greater part of Persia vas under cceupation by 
foreign troops, 
“Tmitgan, when the coup d'dat was sfiected, the 
armed forces of Persia consisted of the following’ 





A Cossack division, numbering 14,000. 
‘The Central Brigade of Tebran, numbering 2,000, 
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South Persia Ries, numbing 6000. (This force was 
never considered by the Feraae sea Prin force) 
‘The Gendarmerie, nomberng 1,000, (his force ad been 
usa ros ecuted bp governors of dierent provines 

‘he numberof which vad 


In March, 192r, the gendarmerie, which till then 
vwas under the Ministry of Interior, was taken over 
by the Ministry of War, at the head of which we 
the present Shah. Towards the end of rg2x the re- 
‘organisation of the army was started, ad all the 
vatious armed foros of Paria were pated under the 
administration of the Ministry of 

‘By 1624 the Persian amy had been divided into 
five branes and one independent brigade, as folows: 


Tim Cantal omy was atin in Tehran and conse 
‘of two brigades of infantry, one brigade of cavalry and one 
tabaci, ne 

‘The North-west’ Army hed its headquarters in Tabriz 
‘and Was Tespousble for the security ih the. province of 
Azerbaijan. It consisted of one brigade of infantry, one 
‘eigade of cavalry, one regiment of artillery and one cam 
pany of engineers 

‘The Western Army had its headquarters at first in 
Hamadan and later in Kermanshah, “It consisted of ore 
Sega of nu, one brigade of caval, on eginent of 
attilery, and oxe company of 

“The Southern Army had its headquarters fist in Tafahan 
and Tater in Shiraz, and was composed of four mix 
brigades, stationed in Shiraz, Isfahan, Kerman and Khuzis- 
‘an, and one inlependent battalion, stationed at Bushire. 

“The Eastern Army had its headquarters ia Meshed ara 
was composed of several brigades, stationed in diferent 
parts of the province of Khurasan. 
ltt Independent Brigade ofthe North vas stationed in 


ue The Conscription Act of 1925 


‘At the fame time a separate police force was 
sted, cle Anh, Yo aint un on Ue 

Ti 1925 lw wat pasted by the Majlis proviiog 
for the registration of births, marriages, deaths, etc, 
roughout Persia, A few days later the Conssty: 
ton Act was passed by the Majlis which provided 
for universal military Service for ive yeas by ll 
rial subjects of Persia seaching the ge of fventy- 
ne, subject (0 the ‘usual exemptions. Special 
frovsion was made to exempt al young met wio 
Tet ontained «university edueation’ those who were 
studying fm secondary schools were required to verve 
tnly fot one year 

"Th 2926 the Consription Act was enforced in the 
istics whe the Rogatcation Act hed been ex 
forced. A certain amon of oppention was expst- 
nce, bat today these lav aren fore everywhere, 
exe ihe fal sta Inu ihe Comer 
fon Act was farther amended, and the exemptions 
Sere urialds that those whe here ed's 
lively education mst now serve in the army 
fer one gear al secondary students for elghteek 
on ie ll who ae "ipprtan of a family 
Taye now to serve forfour and half months 

‘The present ofganizaton of the anny may thas 
besumbnaned, ‘Shace soa) a gradeal eoegantaton 
is taken pce, The Ave armies have been reduced 
to three, and the numberof independent bagaces 
fos een ins thus codang te danger in 
Fett i th nstence of large bos red men 
‘er single commands 

"Te Ministry of War is under the personal super 
vision of the Shah, from whom the Chief of ‘the 
General Stat takes his dally orders. The General 
‘Sta, presided over bythe Chie ofthe General Sta, 
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is divided into four sections, each of which deals 
‘with certain specified duties. Tn addition to the 
General Staff, the Ministry of War is organised 
ehpartmentally as follows: 








3. Army Finance 
2 Ammsand Ammunition, 
13. Finance Inspection (Audit, 
Medical Department. 
5 Conseiption Depertinent, 
‘Arsenal 
‘Army Tribunals. 
‘Quartermaster-General (Supplies). 
Cash Ofc. 
16. Deparment dealing withthe Dretng of horses 
x1, Veterinary Department 
432. Engineering Department 
3 Miley Sooo 





The real work of mobilisation, direction of armed 
forces, fighting, etc, Is carried out by the General 
Staff; the other departments of the War Office 
receive their orders from the Chief of the General 
Staff acting as intermediary between the whole 
iganization and the Shah, who, like every great 
Asiatic ruler and administrator, regards the army as 
the backbone of the goveramentt of which he is the 
responsible head. 

‘The following is the present strength of the 
Persian army:— 





221 reglments of fafantry, 
173 regiments of cavalry. 

‘9 regiments of artilery. 
1 regiment of engineers, and 
135 mixed regiments, 


44 


‘These are distributed in the following manner 


33. 
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J Tihan the ae begs of infty ( 
‘regiments), x regent of engizees, 2 bighdes 
ny (cSt nde, compen of = 
‘meats, and one mountain, of a rege 
nest), 4 regiments of cavalry, and the Royal 
‘AirFotce composed of about 33 eroplanes, sore 
of which are fighting and some instruction end 
inspection planes, All these brigades are inde- 
erent and response to the General Saft 

Inthe province of Averbaljan ther are two armies, 
‘one for the easter distrits with headquarter 
St Tabris (compesed of 2 mixed brigades, exh 
‘onisting of 2 regiments of infantry, T of 
favalry, and x of artillery), asd the other for 
‘he western disrits, with headquarters at 
Rewleh (ormery Unni), with simfar unis 

‘The Kester army, with’ its headquarters in 
Mahe compar of mixed bgnde and 4 
ined. regiments. 

Independent brigade of Kurdistan, 

1 3 brigade of Lurstan 

Tndependent brigade of eran 

Tivdependent brigade of Baluchisten, 

Independent brigade of Fars 

Independent brigade of Asterabac, 

Independent brigade of Khuzistan, 

Independent regiment of Gilan 

Independent regiment of Ifan, and 

Independent regiment of Kermanshah, 











gies o tne ndependnt brigades are compoud 
toe regiments of infantry, one of exvary and one 
oii, wile eters of Tes. importance ae 
Senpsne tie repinect of Isnt on ot 
Squudrons of eval and one or mow battties of 
shilery 

‘The Yotal numberof the armed frees of Pers at 
tne present ime (292) i something between 7o and 
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f& thousand men, but the exact figures are not made 
public. On an average each regiment of infantry has 
about 2,000 men, each cavalry regiment 800, and 
‘ach artillery rogiment 690; but the number in eae 
regiment varies with the number of ‘consctipis 
availablein the particular district. For instance, the 
infantry regiments of Tebran have each 2,400 men, 
while that of Isithan has 1,200.” The War Office 
ais at an amy of 100,000 within the next two years, 

“Thete ave between six and seven thousand oftces 
in the Persian army, one third of whom have re- 
sige moder iy ning erin Pasa 
in France, “The oficers are well and regularly 
and their pay compares favourably with officers of 
Continental armies, For the past twelve months the 
amen have likewise been regularly paid, the rank and 
fle receiving a nominal sum of Seven and a half 
Irans a month (about half a crown). Before con 
scription was introduced he pay was 1g € 0 times 
a3 much, 

‘There are two military schools ia Tehran which 
age dong exelent work in the taining of ofcer, 
Both schools are staffed by teachers. who have 
received their military training abroad and have had, 
in addition, considerable experience of service ia 
Persia, 

Gilson of fie “Oc Seal or 
candidates who hold the secondary school diploma. 
The course lasts for two years and, on graduation, 
the candidate obtains the rank of second lieutenant, 
‘Admission to the second or " Junior Oficers’ School” 
iseasier, the curse is also two years, and on gradius- 
fin "the, candidate ‘obtains “the "rank of third 
isutenant, corresponding to “‘aspirant”” int 
Fresch army. Most of the students of the Junice 
Oficers" School are promising youths who have ad 
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4 fair education and have served in the army as 
on-commissioned officers. 

In addition, the War Ofice sends a: number of 
students every year to France and Germany. for 
farther techeical instruction. Formerly they ‘weat 
to French military schools for the whole of ther 
nilitary training, but since the establishment of the 
Officers’ School in Tehran, students are selected 
from among the officers of the army regardless of 
rank, and ae sent to Europe only’ for technical 
training of a higher order. At the moment there 
axe over a hundred such students in Europe. In 
addition to the above, each brigade has its own 
‘school for training non-commissioned officers, 

‘The Persian Navy has enly recently been inaugur- 
ated, Tt comprises six gunboats bult in Tealy for 
setvicein the Persian Gulf only, as Soviet Russia has a 
monopoly of armaments on the Caspian. More then 
300 men recruited from the southern provinces were 
nt to Tialy to be trained as sailors; and about 50 
chidents underwent training under Tlian auspices 
4 naval offers, "A naval workshop is under con- 
struction at Bushire and the establishment of a naval 
school is contemplated 

‘The Air Force of Peis is at present very small, 
‘but financial provision has been made for the pur: 
chase and equipment of lity lighting planes bythe 
fend of 1933 

During the past two years purchases of arms and 
ammunition of various types. totaling. £,200,000 
have been made in Czechoslovakia, inciuding 150,000 
bles and a number of field and mountain guns 
A ‘farther ‘sum "of £1,500,000 is ‘to be spent i 
1932-33 on ams and aeroplanes. 

‘The Tehran Arsenal comprises a factory capeble 
of turning out rifles at the Fate of eight a day, and 
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also a cartridge factory. About twelve miles from 
‘Tehran is situated a factory, equipped with plant 
brought from Germany two years ago, where smoke- 
less ‘powder together with by-products such as 
sulphuric acid, alcohol, etc., are produced. 

‘The number of the Security Force, known as 
Amnich, responsible for the safety of the Persian 
highways, is about, 12,000 and it is proposed to 
increase it by another’ 3.000 during the next two 
years, It is recruited oft 2 voluntary basis, and the 
pay is go krans per month, 


It wil be cas frm te foregoing pages, in which 
Tae da ih pst tony way fo sae 
fears appear (o"be diprportionte lng, th 
the: tradilomlly warlike instincts of the Persan 
race ate ern duu fostered on modern ins 
by the present monarch, himself a soldier of exper 
ee wlth al Ue pretgewhich aise oiltary 

ccna Renta is heed 
Seg iy tee gi 
Inndoyate to ot cectrscposton any oes 
{Gatatgit bebrougt to beat Se Pests by te Union 
Sonne Soviee Rope or even by Tukey 
with eecve mate pation st ait twee 
est tt at Pen apd witha rte pastel 

rence aad stags advantages Ths roe 
ably of amar nee rom the dreton of 
Ina “rag or Afghantan, or fom the seu 
clearly so remote as to be negligible. 

"The Fern army, asin pan and in oxo 
ance wit the anbsian trdlton of very Axa 
tia most European soa, under the et 
Supervision of tne mona, fo whom lone 3 
raponsibe. “The War Ofc is even fm wndet 
padiamentary contol an oder departments of 
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the States tan educational instrument ofthe fit 
importance, and in internal politis almost the only 
foree that counts. Tt caret more welt than the 
‘desthood: it exercises authority concurrently with 
Riv civil authorities. It's the means whereby the 
fovereign pover, rather than the patlament of the 
people, exerctses authority, ts, fa the Old World, 
Every ancien: pattern: if will not be a matter of 
Surprise if, during the next twenty yees, it becomes 
anew model for many countries in Barope. 





CHAPTER XITT 


PERSIAN EDUCATIONAL TRADITIONS 
AND THE SCHOLASTIC SYSTEM 


Where the innate capacity is good, education may 

sz an ixpreson pont: but no fuser knows 

‘how to givea polish to bu 

‘Were they to ate the asf Jesus fo ce: on his, 

eum from that pilgrimage he would stil be an as." 
‘Sa'D—-Gulistan VIL, On the Efe of Education. 


Unri. quite recently the strongest element in 
Persian ‘education was Religion, with which in 
Persia as elsewhere education has ever been a880- 
Gated. “For thirteen centuries the Zoroastrian 
feligion was the nucleus of education, which was 
Fagard a5 a mater ofthe Sst importance tothe 

fare of the State, and formed the subject of a 
special chapter of the Sacred Book—the Avesta, 
When Persians tame under Arab rule they changed 
{heir religion for the most part, but not the tradition 
‘of religious education, which was from the outset 
‘the monopoly of the islamic divines and when, in 
the eleventh tentury, regular colleges were founded, 
the education progrimme was stil exentially rel 
{Gous, and vasfunti 1831 wholly controlled by the 

iesthood, who administered the endowments leit 
Ey piousinea for etuclfonal purposes Besces these 
calleges, there existed the malas, often attached to 
‘mosques, which were elementary schools usually 
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taught by one teacher, almost always a turban- 
wearer, one of the clergy. Theve two kinds of schous 
(end, ofcourse, private Rome teaching for the wealtty 
asses) provided education for the ‘people, and 
Tiisée Réclus could wiite of Pena in the second 
alt of the lst century: “ Elementary instruction is 
more developed than in certain Eurogean countries, 
To nearly thet moses fe atached a echo 
where the children learn st least to repeat passages 
rom the Koran and strophes from'the hatiokal 
poets.”” 

Te was thus natural that the agitations which led 
up to the grant of a Constitution in 1906 should have 
‘een engineered largely by the religious leaders, and 
thatthe tenets ofthe Itin Ja'fariya, or his shoud 
have been adopted as thereligion of the state, ‘This 
vas followed by the provision of Article 18 thatthe 
Zequisition and study of all sciences, arts and crafts 
is fre, save inthe ease of such as may be forbidden 
by the ecclesiastical law,” and of Article 20 that "all 

bieations, exsept heretic! bocks and. matters 
Fhortul tothe perspicuoss religion (of Islam) ave 
free, and are exempt from the censorship,” ard 
the ‘whole ‘body of law that seas passed by the 
Majlis on education was permeated with the same 
spit, 
article ‘19 of the Constitution reads as follows :-— 

“The foundation of school the expense ofthe Govern 
‘ment andthe Nation, and conpulioryinstction, must fe 
‘punted by ihe Ml Setze ant Arc, ana 

and colleges must be under the sipeme contol ard 
Speviain of ay 


‘The Minister of Education or, to give him his full 


title, the Minister of Sciences, Religious Endowments 
and’Fine Arts has very wide powers: those of his 
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Executive Secretary, who is generally also an Under 
Secretary of tate a searcel les wid, and with he 
authority ofthe minister he may perform almost 
IRinisteral duties, which ange fem the eroaton of 
dementary schools, or maklads, to the sending of 
Students abroad, the ‘organization of lbratie, 
‘museums, reeding-rooms, and literary and scientific 
‘Ssociations, the acquisition of antiques and control 
of archwologéeal excavations, and the preservation 
Sf monuments. and holy places. The ministry 5, 
Trowever, not free to select its stall, for the Civil 
Service Law of 1922 designates. the’ persons from 
‘whom administrative slaif may be chosen, both at 
headquarters and in the provinces: the system thes 
tends to become unduly tureaueratic and rigid, but 
the powers vested in the ministry are so wide, ard 
the ferms of the Law leaves so much discretion to the 
administration, that changes can be and are made in 
the light of experience. Local Government” has 
jn such matters no share Whatever: there are m0 
Vodies, such 2s County Councils in England or States 
in the U.S.A, to whom authority can be delegated. 
‘The country & divided for educational purposes into 

ovinces each under a Director, responsible to the 

inistry. The system works, and on the whole works 
‘well, and its scope isnot limited to Persia, for Persian 
Sthools are maintained in the Caucasus, “Iraq and 
‘Turkey, and might with advantage be established in 
India and Egypt where Persians are numerous and 
where they find, as do other nationalities, that the 
indigenous educational system is willy foreign to 
their needs. 

‘rile 8 ofthe Fundanentl Law on Haven 
assed in tort, classifies the schools into public a 
Fivate according to the souree from wich the ia- 
‘ome is derived. ‘The public schools are all recently 











se Categories of Schools 
founded. The private schools may be divided into 
four categories’ maltats, religious colleges, aud 
tational and foreign schools. The national schools 
ze those founded by individuals or communities 
tthe Persian Nation. 25" distinguished from 
the Persian State. The foreign schools are those 
reated by American, English, and French mission. 
srg, fortysi in nimbar, and foo small shoals 
Giablshed bythe Sovie Government to educate 
helen df usa no teenporn Seng 
in Persia. The matiabs and religioe, colleges are 
those that have’ existed. from time immemorial, 
and will be discussed subsequently. 

“Artile 15 of the Fundamental Law provides for 
four grades of modern edveation: vilage schoaé, 
town ‘Schools, secondary schools, higher instita: 
tions, ‘The fst two are of elementary level, and a 
atthe present time diderentiated. only’ by. the 
rhumber Sf years of schooling. ‘The system % ui. 
lateral. The elementary schools are the same forall 
lasses of poopie, Duta few of the public sehodls 
Situated in lrge’ towns change fees not exceediog 
fifteen krans e month. ‘The vilage schools retain the 
clr four jer he town aol x yeas The 
Secondary cotrse is one of six years and leads to 
Neher schon Ans 

Compulsory attendance is not yet enforced, and 
not more than 10 percent f the total child population 
Attend school, though inthe tovinsfrem 2 percent 
to 50 per cent of children of appropriate age do eo. 
Aaimission to the elementary sehools is ree, but ih 
large cities there are certain comontary schools for 
almission to which a smal fe level 

“The aim of elementary education” writes Isa 
Khan ‘Sadiq, in his valuable treatise: on which I 
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have drawn extensively in writing this chapter, "is 
{Bake God known fo the cd and fo make of te 

ld'a Persign who posseses the els and abilities 
seeseary fotadule Me™ 

“Biugation' he remarks, quoting Sic Micha 
sadler, “being a corollary of the sort order is = 
mingled withthe whole of fe, so diectly dependent 
‘pon all the elements that make a nation, that i 3 
‘conceivable to speak of the one without speaking 
ft the other!"” He summarises the ideals of OS 
{Persians in the fllowing words 


(1) Persians desire to have a country strong and ine 
depeneat to presteve their entity andthe nations 
fe. 


(They wisn to nave a Persia prosperous through 
scientific development of fer natual resources in 
agriculture and’ mines, and through exchange of 
{hove products with other countries, 

(9) They ‘desire healthy eitizns, able to eam thé 
Living, to enjoy life, aad to contribute to the enjoy- 
sett apne eft lowes 

#) They aspire that Persie should havea place of honoar 
aincog fi mans of tne cath by cetbatng ae 
county's best tothe culture of the world 

(9) They see withthe Besing of God to harmonize, 
{he sam tip, the pings ofthe Makammadan 
Religion wilh’ the requirements of the tine and 
with the needs of intercourse with other beliefs of 
mankind. 

‘The aims of education he summarizes, not les 

simply and eloquently, as follows 

““Edueation must’ create national solidarity 

through appreciation of the common culture and the 

spiritual heritage and capital of the Nation's past. 

It mast form in the Persian citizen good habits of 

work, both intellectual and manual. It must érain 
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youth to collect facts, to analyse preblems, and to 
think independently” IV must make the young 
eople realize that God's blessing is acquired ty 
Fghteousness and tolerance.” 

wving set forth these ideals and aims Issa Khan 
summarizes the educational programme before the 
nation at somewhat greater length, in words which 
demonstrate his mastery not only’ of the English 
language, but of the essential problems that confront 
his generation. I make no apology for quoting the 
‘passage in fal, 
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county i calle, ine, techy, uae, 
Satestanshp, and goverment to sich & eights 
Eaivapromtulee Sate “e 

(Tm peta schools thon skilled workers who are fo 
o ead in their callings must be for vocational 
ficiency and mist be given & seme of thelr Ter 
ity. 
promotion of health and heltfl sports must 
® ‘be stressed in all schools. 

(8) Finly, youths must be trained to se thee Ieiare 
tine tdligeniy by esthetic actives (panting, 
ong, musi, dramatic and plays), by sual acto 
‘te [iking partes, eepios, competitive games 
‘labs, by ncaa in reading, by intcestal ven 
tion, an by eonstracive sees 











Issa Khan Sadiq is perhaps ahead of his con- 
temporaries, but not so far in front that he is unable 
tp lead: the views he expresses are unquestionably 
tose of the Shah and of the Ministry of Education 
hich he has done so much to shape. The clarity of 
thought and moderation of language displayed is 
some measure of the intellectual ability of his race— 
‘an ability which in every century has enabled 
Fersians, whether as ralers or as servants of foreign 
states, to rise to the highest offices. Of female 
education he has, much to say that is wise, and his 
Gltlcisms of the existing system are well balanced 
gd constructive, Writing in English, primal for 
‘American readers, he is entical of the tend 

the Persian Government, for historical reasons which 
‘te explains in some detail, to follow French models 
in educational and other matters. Dr. Ali Akbar 
Slassi, on the other hand," himself imbued with 
French ideals and writing in French, takes the view 
‘tat the Napdleonic system of administration, French 


1 La Free cota eF Osan, Pat 198, 
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calture and the French outlook on world affairs, are 
better guides to the makers of modem Persia than 
those of any other European country. 

‘On one point, at leat, she balance of argument is 
in favour'of Dr. Siass's views. ‘The system of 
Tocal Government which obtains in England ard 
in Germany whereby, in England, an’ immense 
variety of functions are delegated by government 
Gepartments to local bods, whose composition ard 
Crgantzation are often il adapted to exetute the Wil 
a the State, is certainly unsuited to Persia: the 
French system of centralized contro, ts unquestion- 
ably better sited to Oriental conditions 

"Anothes aspect of the Persian educational pro- 
gamme which bears the impress of French rather 
{fan British traditions is the insistence on vocational 
telucation, and the linking of compulsory military 
service with the training of the youth of the country 
in the duties of citizenship. The Ministry of War 
Tot only educates tens of thousands of persons every 
Jean, Bu ongunies clases to each redding, writ 
And arithmetic to adults, whilst the Ministry 0 
jjustice conducts adult classes of a higher level in 
ithich many hundreds of officials and graduates 
From secondary schools study at night and, after 
‘passing examitations, are appointsd to the servise 
Bribe srs reve the Minty of Bawetn 
sends every year to the principal ‘universities 
Burops seveal hundreds 2f stotents, selected far 
the most part by competitive examibation, whilst 
teveral hinded” other soung. men fllow tht 
Example, at the covt of ter farente, Of the total 
number thus sent a larger proportion go to France 
than to any other country. 


2 The patem of Local Goveramat Ja Tala ned upon a 
‘ica and hak, pomvly sponta edo take vot al 
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Reference has already been made (vide p. 
to the work of the Start Memowid’ Collge at 
{Stahan, under the control of the Christian Missionary 
Society’ and of the American Misses, College & 
ehram, “These institutions ‘were ané still are in 
ane eset the plonen of Higher Education in 
Persia. Young men who have graduated at thest 
Colleges, expecally at Isfaban, are playing creditable 
sin many spheres of life, for the aim of both 
Bags tat on ond ra, i he ek 
standards predicated by Issa’ Khan, My 
txperience of the work of many graduates of Stuart 
Memorial College enables me to say with confidence 
that the foundations have been well and truly laid, 
and that Persia fs the richer for the presence in het 
Tidst™ of these quas-utonomous institutions, 
directed by men with at altruism of aim and a 
technical competence which deserves our unstinted 
Aémiaton, and the Tllst. meaute of racial 
sepport 
fe conclusion, it ia fair to montion that the 
Paria eal “education for thse who can prot 
Tels an ancient philosophy, which was em- 
bodied seven hundred years ago by Sain the three 
flowing verses— 
“* Waste not thy labour in scattering seed upon 
a briny soi for it can never be made to yleld 
Spikenard. ‘ 
“Rain, on the purity of whose nature there i 
no disagreement, cherishes the tulip in the garden 
and the common weed ia the salt march." 
‘The srol-eub must prove a wolf at last, even 
‘though he may be brought up among men." 
‘The idea, sill deeply embedded in the educational 
traditions of Easter countries under British rule 
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that every boy and girl should have literary ed- 
cation, has not taken root in Persia. ‘Teachers azo 
free weed gut unaxtisactony pur and do 0 
ruthlosely. The’ path on, whlch’ the fect of te 
younger generation of Persians has bern set is sterp 
land stony, bat it is being traversed with course 
under the guidance of men such as Issa Khan Sadi, 
who have emancipate themselves fom the pe 

ions with which the theory of education Was 
Excumbered inthe nineteenth coder 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE PROBLEMS OF POPULATION AND OF 
DECADENCE 


‘Tue sub-title ofthe series of which this book forms 
a part is “A Survey of World Forces.” The fact 
that the population of the world as a whole during 
the past century ha doubled, and is increasing 6 
‘yearby some fifteen to twenty millions is of 
‘world forces the greatest. No apology is therefore 
seeded for examining the facts, so far as they can 
tee ascertained, in their relation to Persia, 

There is little doubt that the population, at 
present estimated at twelve miligns, 1s. either 
Stationary or increasing very slowly: the same is 
‘true of the neighbouring countries of Afghanistan, 
Arabia and Turkey. ‘There is, in all these countries, 
fan appreciable excess of adult males over adult 
females and, in the absence of elaborate provision 
for the maintenance at the public costof the insane, 
the mentally deficient, and the crippled or infirm, 
‘snall proportion ofthe atte categories in comparison 
‘vith “progressive” European countries. Owing to 
the lack of senitary and public health services, the 
seareity of doctors and the rigorous conditions under 
hich the yast majority of the population live, the 
“expectation of life” between the ages of twenty- 
five and fifty is less, probebly by from five to fifteen 
years, than in England.* 

eh Eat 0.218, Battin oe of mee Eng ab 30 
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In consequence the proportion of “dependents” in 
the total population is probably lower, and their 
standard of life is, by convention and necessity, a 
are subsistence. As stated elsewhere, the population 
of the fifty towns in Persia of 10,000 inhabitants! 
or over is estimated at to and a half millions, or 
about one fith of the total population. This mey 
usefully be compared with the position in Englan: 
where 22 per cent of the population is “‘rural’ 
in France 54 per cent, and in the U.S.A. 48 per cent, 
The population of India has increased. since the 
census of 1872 by rather more than 50 per cent 
(rom 202 milion to 323 million): that of Russa 
in the same period from Bo million t2 140 million 
Bie population of Afghanistan as probably changed 
bt little, that of Turkey is probably appreciably 
‘smaller than it was within the same geographical 
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‘area before the war, being estimated in 1927, 
Probably somewhat optimistically, a 13,600,000 

“The population of ‘Iraq was estimated in 1919 at 
about 2f millions: the partial census of 1922-24 
generally conirms this figure, and there is no reason 
to think that during the last’ decade there has been 
‘an appreciable increase, No figures are available 
‘a to the increase of population in the Asiatic States 
‘of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, but the 
official Agures for ag25 (quoted by Leo Chuzza 
Money) are as follows: 














‘Trans Caucasss 5,500,000 
Soviet Socialist Republic} Usbeg 000,000 
Turkmen 100,000 


ane (Beane 
Alia Soviet Repabis { Soviet Repbie 3.009.000 
Evens do, *ganeeo 





16,100,000 





‘There is some reason to believe that the pops- 
lution in these areas is increasing asa consequetce of 
extensive gation schemes to the east and + 
dustrial developments to the west o! the Caspian 
‘There iowa He enor om th land th 
ions beyond Persia's forthern iontir, and such 
ilgetion lo Per a9 has once due ‘0 
poldcal ater than to ecqnomic aus, Nor 
ersia itself is there any “pressure on the land! 
in the usa sense of the term; all the available 
tvidence leads to a contrary covelasion Landlords 
find it dificult to get tenants’. the vast expanses of 
terraced hilade to be seen all over Southern Persia, 
‘which have been abandoned for many centuries, 
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Point to the existence in earlier times of a hight 
Suilled and industrious population practising met 

of cultivation, now unknown in Pesia, which if 
Utilized to-day would at least doubl the area of 
Ind under seed. 

"The traveller in these regions cannot but gain the 
impression thet the population, on both sides of the 
Gull has dacased reat within oral times, 
the same is ru in Mesopitamia whih showers: 
Deyond the scope of this work, When did’ ths 
decline set in? Was it catastrophic, or gradual, the 
result. of war, pestilence or famine—or of long 
tantinued climate changes? ‘The lattee presumption 
sve may discard with some confidence; there 1 10 
tridence of permanent climatic change in the lect 
housand years or so, and much evidence to the con- 
trary. Such records as have come down t0 us, 10 

uote only one instance, indicate that the northern 
Imi of the date tree, which is very sensitive to 
“ost, vas the sme jn atest times a in he tenth 
century and a¢ present. The extreme antiquity of 
fhe ancient canal systems in. Khusstan, some of 
which are at least 2,500 years old, of gana! cot- 
Eruction on the plateau, and the evidence of alluvial 
Gepoaits in lacustrine areas and valleys all tend to 
slow that there has been litle change inthe rainfall 
in storie times: this is probably true of Meso- 
potamia and Palestine also.’ The food of the people 
nd their cattle are unchanged, as also their general 
iabits of life, with one important exception, viz, 
the nomad pepulation appears to have been smaller 
tnd to Nave played a les important part in South 
Persia in earlier times thaa at present, In Fars they 
‘do not appear to have existed in lasge number 
before the Mongol invasion: they are scaras 
feferred to in the FarsNamah of Tn ul Balkin 
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In the plains of Khuzistan, and in many parts of 
the Kulgalu and Baktir’ Mountains, the nomad 
sey fleas ands economic necy, a 
enables afar larger popslation to support life than 
‘ould be accommodated inthe same aca in settled 
Willages, whilst’ those who lead it aze_ healthier, 
hardier, Rappier and better fed and clothed than 
villagers, Until the Qajar dynasty came to the 
throne, flourishing villages existed in predominantly 
nomadic areas: during the last 150 Sears anarchy 
Jas gained the upper hand; the ‘allages ‘have 
been in many cases wiped out ‘by the short-sighted 
fly of the tees, who Inve beeame progesively 
P'fn Luristan, even more than elsewhere, the trav- 
ler is struck with the signs of former cultivation 
lover great areas now deseried and rarely visite, 
fren by nomads, for more than a few days a year. 
In the low country rom Khanagia. to. Bandar 
Abbas where to-day scarcely a single settled village 
{5 to bo found in « wook’s journey in sny diccction, 
hillsides are elaborately terraced wherever there i 
faficlent soll to make cutvatign yosbie "Tie 
terracing is less well marked in the higher v 

and distppeare together at 7,000 feet or 8,000 
feet—the climatic limits of ‘Wheat and barley 
caltivation. 

‘eAtth sintensive culation are gsociated he 
foundations of forts and of old dwellings. 
‘eusns, asad in Laisa fo the days of Nosh 
vwan (4. $31) bear every indication of far greater 
matty ke untatans, wih cnt ean 
are of great unhewn boulders, set in straight lines 
to form rectangles: neither lime cement nor gypsum. 
‘mortar seem to have been used in construction’ the 
exposed face of the limestone boulders is deeply 
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pitted by subaerial action: the buried side almost as 
‘mooth as if t had been taken from the torrent bed 
2 few years ogo. This is also true of the boundary 
‘alls dr defensive ramparts to be sson in. narrow 
Fesss—eg the Kay us pas, south of Cyr 

fomb on the way to Shiraz, and th pass from Disful 
12 Oa below the Bard Balla. "To get sme ea 
af the length of time needed thus to pit and wear 
Gown the surface of limestone boulders it is only 
Iecessary 10 note the surface of the lnserbed time 
Sone rocks at Bisitun and Persepolis, which are 
almost as smooth to-day as when they were fresh 
fom the hands of the sculptor. 

Tt is reasonable to suppose that South Persia 
vas populated before Mesopotamia, facilities for 
easy Pasturage all the year round being greater, 
Gefen, agaist enemies and wid beats ase, 
thanks to hill-tops, caves and easily barred ravines, 
‘hist the oak trees, with their almost unfailing cro 
Gacoms, were a cetain source of food, warmth 
Sholter and doubteas furnished, ac now, the staf of 
lit fo several months of the year toncedy nomads— 
te Prodigal Sons of the present day. This pope 
lation probably grew steadily in numbers and power 
as the centuries passed, expanding into every 
ossble area and slowly developing the pastoral and 
Eevicultural arts 

‘Of the Achaemenian monarchs and their pre- 
ecessors we know but little as yet; the devoted 
labours of Professor Herzfeld will doubtless, in due 
‘course, yield a rich harvest. This much is certain, 
that not only did they bear role over rich and 
caltured people, but themselves succeeded to a 
kingdom in which the arts and crafts of civilization 
Jud reached 2 high level, higher perhaps than any- 
thing'in contemporary. Baypt. 
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‘The Sasanian monarchs built a'network of paved 
read, fom smut to north and tom east test 
Iridging the great rivers and ravines, and erecti 
siseaarditnd tollgate, “There oho pat of 
Zagros from Khanagin Isfahan and’ Shiraz in 
‘which traces of these ancient tracks camnot be found, 
Tanzi up hil and dow date ike the Roman ead 
Jn England, zig-zagging up precipitows slopes, an 
fnting into the sold rose where necessary.” The 
textension of emtral authonty over great areas and the 
‘onstruction of these substantial roads and bridges, 
Which are far more numerous than the needs of 
{rade can ever have demanded, may well have given 
gan economic impetus to aomad life, end it is 
fably during this period that the habit of long 
{bal migrations of 00 or 300 mils ft tok rok 
‘The Arabs, when they conquered Perea in the 
seventhninth centuries, far excelled their pre- 
Gecessors in the size and magnificence of 1 
‘ridges, many of which remain almost intact tof 
ay, they do not appest to have done much to 
the Toads, but there can be little doubt that they 
sought to keep them open to trade, and that they 
vvere still extensively used. 

"Ancient Islumie graves clustered round shrines are 
to be seen at frequent intervals along. these now 
forgotten routes, and the ruins of stone built villages, 
in Valleys that have been deserted for many centuries, 
testify to a thriving population which must have 
looked to the traffic on the roads, as well as to agui= 
calture, fora living. “Tarhan, Khurramabad, Mal- 
mir and number of other sites, now marked oaly 
by mounds round which the black tents of the nomed 
ate pitched for a few months of the year, were 
‘iviving ‘itis in Sasanian days and” for’ some 
centuries after, When and why they sank into 








6 ‘Mongol Revages 
cblivion we do not know, but it seems clear that by 
the time the Satavid monarchs came to the throns, 
the process was far advanced. The principal factor 
wa probably the Mongol invasion of Cental Pers 
‘hich, though it never reached the Zagros and 
scarcely affeced the hill évellrs, by wiping out the 
central goverment and by depopulating the pria- 
Spal centres of poplaton, let tose frees of d+ 

Some writers hold that Persia has not even yet 
recovered from the ravages of the Mongol invade, 

thatthe underpoptiated state of the county 
‘s'due primarily to them. ‘There is, however, litle 
evidence to support this view; the detailed descrip- 
tion of the large cities recorded by sixteenth and 
seventeenth century travers sugges on the con 
ary, that the recavery was by that time complete 
in the cites, but the wars of the Safavid monarchs 
gad of Nad Sha and of Quarmisgoverament have 

obably prevented the countryside regaining the 
Egreyuhch pevallabofore tne Sonal inven 
Tooke place, 

‘Unie the Satavid monarchs there was a revival of 
prosperity in the towns and the principal trade 
foutes appear to have been reopened, but epidemics, 
famines, sccasional earthquakes’ and, above ally 
comparatively low fertity rate, have combined 
to Keep the population ata fgire certainly not 
Higher in the twentieth’ than in the sixteenth 
cmt 

ist in South-West Persia, T asted some five 
Jundred middle-aged men of the peasant and nomad 
type for detals of their faniles, The results may be 
stiamarized briefly as follows 


+ Euatquates én Pea, Wilton, Bulitin of Shoot fOr 
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‘The average number of children born living 
tay rs: in average maber ho reached 
mnatuty-~gay 16 years ofage--was 3. The average 
age of marfiage inthe cave of men wis high for a1 
SEsterm county, about 25."‘Nineteen mer out of 
twenty bad only one wit ivings one in ten hal 
fnuried again onthe death ofthe rst wife 
sine, omar 2 fete yore! oar 
that to. the ancien ‘and. Semitic peoples, 
Population was @ question of religion to Lacs 
Entiquity, one of politics; to the Mile Ages, one 
of morals" under mereantiism, again of politic 
from the eighteenth century, mainly one Of econ: 
cmies; at present, let's hope, one of sociology 
(9p, 3, 450). virieubure dntnsin” he remanl, 
{i Be oppostion vee friars extensive Ie 
ie doubihel whether this aphorism is appicable 
t Asia, In Persia to-day, asin Turkey and Arabi, 
there fs, as yet, He if any effo to struggle 
‘pwards' in the’ social acaley ut the absorp: 
flim of energy tnvalved by ely labour of break 
‘inning, especially onthe vile, appears to limit 
‘ectve fertility, Yor the families of the well-to-do 
Se noticeably larger, though the survival ate i 
also very low 

"The posibty that successive visitations of 
gastg,Pastnnd and Taine ay ave lid wate 
the" Middle Bast, incuding. Berea, in a. greater 
degree than aeighbouring countsies deverves care 
Consideration, if only for its bearing on modem 
feeds, ‘The cust and the grasthoppet are perliape 
ect of agus i at, Vos Te 
country is so sparsely populated and so easly ie 
‘added from equally desert areas on its borders that 
Preventive measures are anlikely to scceed. 

"Me De Potent 
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allo! menoned Psi shaving ben ravaged 
facie and pecans i aoyg an soit any 
by on we pees i oy ks ta 
they figure frequently in hie reference to famines in 
Egipet loch ure arver moentionsl by Fidaad, 
nor so far as I can ascertain, in any early Persian 
Hlraturst and daey are ot mentioged is the log 
tenes of Letters of the bes iia Company. TS 
muvers rooting 10 Pertan history te arfweeafan 
12 stams fombie cha usualy ume ag 7 co 
me then Saamet teat tos meet Seer 
Soom iy tan Ws yet tooceds en croc 
sb at the lmast ond te gthopper may ne 

ad to Fern asia cammtecies oie extn 

‘grazing, due to the growth of nomadism, resulting 
Baa “Gceeciatan er ike ery eget 
‘which are now the favourite breeding grounds of 
Bae peste 

of Ds ecurrence in Pevia of pestilnces, auch at 
toubonis plague choles and Ue type of ioense 
which svelte idm two tn ee 
[ition Iie than Your years of war here le 
esciztary erties tee: Ciera set at 
feguent, but has hitherto ually been loal tn 
incidence owing to the absence of rapid means of 
Simmunicalon for Maman belogey he ale eeeive 
ce fy ng tance SX cee,“ 
hols oni pb prc to haves bse 
{nto Persia fom India or ‘Iraq and never to have 
Hoone cademe.The, tt eit recorded 
epidemic of cholera in Persia is that of 1820, hich 
eS ise Benga ta tbey and oly spread 
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‘Asia Minor. It appeared again in Persia in 1830 
and spread to England in 2832, it was not ned 





ig7 that {ls epidemic subsided in Europe, 
Teoh outbrésk oturred in India and China We 284¢ 
land 1850 and spread through Persia to Europe, ta 
‘Hog seamers from India caried the infection from 
dla more rapidly than ia former yeas, and'in tie 
fdlowing year England and the U.S.A, were flected 
‘he last important epidemie was thst of 1892-5 
began Jn Inala in Marche 1694, a¢ Hardware 
reached Kabal on 25th Apel, and Meshed on 26th 
May, Balu on Jane 38th and thence to Europe? 
Gao pero are raid to have pueda Pu 
stone. Bince then epidemics, which always defintely 
originate in India ori Iraq, have lea kept within 
Sounds by Une Sanitary Service which was estab 
Iihed at Persian ports in 1894 5 a consequence of the 
International Sanitary Conference of 2894" to this 
Conference both Pesia and Turkey were for the 
fst time, paties, “A scheme was Gawa up and” 
‘Sid a Ey by Grnat Bain and Pocla_but 
Bot by Tukey, whose sanitary activites were 
lated by’ polieal.preposiessions rather than "by 
scientific pinaples squaraatine stations were ext 
iGhed at" the principal ports on both sides of the 
Persian Gulls and at frontice posts, an the sanitary 
defences of Hera are to-day de gosd as those of any 
i aeeereccnrerenantererermreres 
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tation in Asia. Epidemics since 3894 have been 
frequent, but they have never boen severe except in 
Telatively small areas. it seme probable, fromthe 
Complete absence of any reference thereto in history 
that cholera was unknown in early times, and only 
‘rept into Persia in the nineteenth century. as 4 
result of improved commanications, and this course 
tf infection being now under control itis unlikely 
Senin to cause serious anxiety. 
ee highly efiient sanitary’ and medical services 
of the AnglPersian Ol. Coy. Lid. have hada 
jowerful infence in. W. Persivand inan even wider 
{phere in spreading practical knowledge of the cause 
2d prevention of olera and other ee, 
‘Bubonie plague is bota more ancent and mae 
modern that cholera, for vhilecholeraig of resent 
troduction in Burope, and even in Asia cannot be 
traced back with certainty to an easier date then 
the second desade of the nineteenth cmntury, plague, 
athe cher band existed in Libya en a5 Ue 
hid contury acy and savaged Europe the sath 
century of the Chistian Efe, In the fourteenth 
tentury, under the name of the ‘Blick Death, it 
Gestroyed not less than one-fourth of the entice 
popillation ‘of Europe, and was the cause of the 
Great Plague of London in 1664-5. It is believed to 
tave come from the East, via Genoa! it became 








endemic, but during the nineteenth’ century it 

gradually retreated towards the shores of the Medi- 

ferranean, and is now virtually unknown in Europe. 

It was probably of periodic occurrence in Asia from 

‘early times, but we have no certain knowledge 

of the subject previous to 1773-4, when it devastated 
he Saat gars of he lors outa 
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Plague and Small Pox art 


Basra, causing one thousand deaths a day and a 
total foss estimated at 200,000 lives. In zBoz and 
3831 it broke out again at Basra and also at Bagh- 
dad, which was depopulated as Basra haa been 

4773._ Alter thirty Years it reappeared in the Hindi 
ye, district of ‘Iraq, and remained endemic until 
3884, if indeed it was ever stamped out. In 1876 
the disease was carried by pilgrims from Karbala 
foe vllage of Jliakan en the Karun, where more 
than a fourth ofthe population peristed, and it 
spread thenes to Disfl ard Shushtsr, easing 2500 

ths, of which 2,800 were in Shushtar. 

Plague has visited Khuzistan frequently since 
1876, but never with such disastrous results, and it 
has on occasions broken cut in the coastal districts 
north and east of Bushire. The diminished loss of 
life is more likely to be due to a lessening virulence 
of the germ than to the efficacy of any sanitary 
system; and it is easy to imagine, from the knowa 
facts of visitations in the last one hundred and fifty 
Yeare, hat i may well havo awopt acros Pers 
many times during the past two thousand years. 

Smallpox fas been ‘own and feared in Asia 
from remote antiquity: it is recorded in the sixth 
century, and the Persian physician, AI Ra, dee 
‘cribed its symptoms clearly. It was spread through- 
out Europe ‘by retuming Crusaders—though i 
almost certainly existed in Europe from the sixth 
century and pethaps earlier, The Eastern form is at 

it far more virulent, when contracted by 

Zuropeans, than the Wester type, but amongst 
Persians thk mortality from smallpox in Persia is 
‘comparatively low: yet it, too, may have contr 
bated from time to time to depopulate great areas, 
‘There is, at present, less smallpox in Persia than at 
any. previous period of which we have records, 











ey Racial Decadence 


thanks, in pert, to active measures of prophylaxis, 
and in part to the fact that the germ itself appears, 
at the moment, to be of lessening virulence. 

Of the possible social causes of a stationary or 
Geclining ‘population involving “racial decadence, 
there is litle or no evidence in Persia, Tt is a com: 
‘monplace of historical criticism that nations have, in 
Shakespeare's phase, "their exits and. ther 
entrances”; when they ate playing a notable and 
spectacular’ part on the world's stage, they ‘ace 
regarded as “ progressive"; when. they cease to 
exercise military “power and political dominicn 
Seyond their old borders, they are populary regarded 
as “decadent.” In no country is this theory more 
generally held, by the inhabitants themselves, as 
vwell as by outsiders, than in Persia. Shepherds feed 
fheir flocks mong’ the ruins of palaces; nomads 
fery their families across rivers formerly. spanned 
by majestic bridges, Villagers squat in reed shelters 
‘upon the gigantic ‘mounds of ruined cities. Yet 
‘he Persians are emphatically not a decadent race, 
Vice and luxury have in every age been associated 
with large cities. ‘No Eastern or European country 
has a smaller proportion of town-dwellers. then 
Persia. Despotisin and slavery in theic worst forms, 
to which historians have attribute many national 
ils, have not afflicted Persia for a hundred years: 
civil anarchy, once rife, kas not existed since 2923, 
and was never a very serious factor in limiting 
increase of population. Nor is in-breeding, until 
recently a feature of the European countryside, 0 
commonly practised as in many parts of Asia, ‘The 
population asa whole is remarkably mobile, ard 
{lial conventions operate not agaist but rather 
in favour of exogamous marriages, The soil 
Persia is not exhausted; malaria, to which some 

















Progress and Retrogression 3 


authorities have ascribed the decay of the Greek 
race, is not s0 widespread as to be & serous contre 
tory agp religous bles and monastic practices 
may be ruled ost 

“There are decadent as well as progressive forms of 
Ife, and retrogresive as well 2 progressive nations 
and races. By what criterion shall we decide which 
‘of these question-begging epithets apply in a given 
tase at any particular period of history? Perhaps in 
faces, as ia men, progress in one drétion is fom: 
Hementary. to rettogression in another. "By 
Jeans,” said Nestor, “do the Gods give allt 
fo men at the same time” Over abundance cf 
Tread was regarded by Ezckiel as a cause of the 
downlall of Sodom: the conquest of the East by 
Fompey was followed by the fall of the Roma 
Republic. The ancient fistory of Persia displays 
4 ts, with a detailed continuity that las no parall 
etsewhere, the waxing and waning not of one but of 
five successive civilizations, ‘The menumental re 
saina of all aro still visite, thanks to the climatic 
Conditions of the Persian plateau, First came the 
Empire of Sumer, next that of Assyria, followed by 
the Achaemenid’ Empire. These empires cover 
perhaps 3,000 years. "They had all the essential 
Characteristics Of @ modem state: an. elaborate 
vil administration, an eficient army, a system of 
vil justice, an organized priesthood, tnd a heredit- 
xy monarchy. The life of the countryside differed 
litte in suecesive ages: the nomads tended their 
flocks and the peasants tilled their felds: merchants 
passed up aid Gown the great trade rovtes and wrote 
their accounts, using gold and silver as standards 
of value, ‘Thes, in 334 8. came the great event ia 
Pesian history—the incursion of Alexander. The 
ancient East, which had long known no masters 











m4 The Arab Conquest 


bbut the Aryan-speaking Persians, fell, and with the 
Achaemenin monarch dsappeaed the old arts Te 
‘vas, in the conventional language of history, a time 
Faendence saree 

‘During the first two centuries of the Christian era, 
the stream was reversed, Orientalism was permeating 
the West, not by arms but by arts, not by terror 
but by trade, The Sasanian dynasty arose (wD. 227) 
and Persia became once more a powerful military 
State, which extended its bordet into Mesopotamia 
and central Asia, absorbing the Caucasus and carry- 
ing its flag into remote Arabia. 

‘in the seventh century a movement originating in 
Arabia, whither Greek ideas had never penetrated, 
destroyed within a few years the ancient glories of 
Yersia, ‘The Persians, little enamoured ‘of ther 
Priesthood, whose power lad grown at the 
Of the monarchy, surrendered almest. without a 
‘Struggle to the barbarian hordes. "Yet never were 
fEonquerors more swiftly and more subtly captured 
by: their captives,” The Persion flowers of the 
Jafari cult, known to the Sunni world as Shi‘ahs, 
‘& schismalis, developed within: Persia a type of 
‘Slam which embodied some of their own aticiat 
religious belies, their own patriotic preference for 
Fern ether than Arab Maint ‘and thee on 
passionate joie de vivre, The Persians have always 
fefined their pleasures before tasting them. Thee 
ings went out hunting accompanied by musicians, 
‘encouraged their women to share the Joys of lif, 
ouching. their mistresses amongst flowers, whilt 
they engaged lions in single-handed combat. “Such 
doings were anathema to the Arab conquerors, but 
{hey invelghed in van against the aatonal spn 
of galanterie, They called the Persians decadeat; 
they bumed their books and defaced their mont: 
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of Eastern government much to admire, and not a 
little which, in their view, European ‘monarchies 
night copy. 

‘Theage of commerce was now approaching. Europe 
was growing in strength, her merchant venturers, 
Smulated by the discovery ofthe Americas were het 


Sinews, her ships were to her as hands and fest, her 
basses as eyes. Persia, without accesible supplies 
‘of coal and iron, without easy access tothe seas and 
bound by the fetters of fslamic convention, thovgh 
they hung fghtly on her limbs, saw the advantages of 
fer geographical position vanish, almost overnight, 
bsfore the overmastering. advantages of the set 
rowtes, Since then she has seen the Russian Empire 
‘gow il its frontier rons with hers fora thousand 





76 The Idea of Progress 
niles, She has suffered. from Tarkman raids 
and from Afghan and Turkish forays. She has en- 
ured, with less patience, the Russiaa and Turkish 
‘Sean of 954915 ad nw hing, under 2 
ship, afresh path to prosperity, 
Fray is stony, but ifs not one which a decadent” 
people would choose. ‘The record of history outlined 
above is one of endurance of vicissitudes, of attaci- 
ments to the central idea of nationhood transcending 
that of race, creed or language, that would do credit 
{pany people,” We are inthe midst of one seme in 
‘he sith act of great drema, and we cannot foresee 
‘the end. Time, which in the Bast is one of the dimen- 
sions of excellence, will reveal her secrets and, a8 
Bacon says someviere, “The counsels to 
bath not been called, Time will not ratity. 
motor car and aeroplane have brought into Persicn 
life alien elements which have yet to be absorbed. 
Persians may regret the material, social ard 
‘spiritual changes which these and other things bring 
‘their train and we may share thei regrets. We 
may legitimaiely question whether to change is :0 
improve, we may with J. B. Bury ponder upon the 
{implications of the Idea of Progress. It may be that 
the Persian nation, in the interests of true progres, 
would have done ‘better to follow indefinitely the 
footsteps of their Zoroastrian forefatners, but hed 
they done so, the world of Islam. would have been 
much less competently managed; science, philo- 
sophy and medicine would have been poorer: ‘there 
would have been no Firdansi, no Hafiz and no Sa'di 
Persian art would never have burgecned and shed 
its blossom over half the world. It is one thing *0 
‘admire a nation inits greatest moments, and another 
to wish that st had been petrified, like Eeypt, at.ts 
apogee, for unchanging’ institutions or political 











“One Increasing Purpose” 37 


systems are no more pusible than unchangi 
fSecies. Whatever is living is subject to. change, 
sthatever ig stationary bas lst the power of adapta: 
{on and ina changing word mutt dle I belows fat 
George Meredith Was right in teling his ends to 
Took = the Rt fot ot men with soe fat in 
‘it, and capacity to regard current phases of histc 
wichowe letting our senses blind and ewiler ta," 
tnd with Temyson 1 "doubt not through the ages 
tte Increasing purpuse Fas, and the Ghoughts ol 
mip are widened with the process of the suns 
‘From a purely scent point of vew the past 
aa present characteristics, both physical and mental 
al the Persian people as a whole ae of exceptional 
Stterest and deserve careful and dispassionate study. 
No other race of importazes in the worlds history 
lives in similar climatic conditions at an average 
allitude of four or five thousand fet, or in country 
with so wide a range of temperature, In no othet 
Country do the pastoral arts play so important ané 
Sed’ vital «part in national comomy.” Nowhere 
else have the nomadic peepes such ane ps 
or such natural intelligence.* As already explained, 
Ht aaa sn ye ere a 
apn ore pie Dears Muara or 
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a8 Derteialcation end Nationaion 
the racal origin of the ation are loa in antiguity, 
bot within the historical period thee. have bec 
Scousive adminture, expecaly in the governicg 
men Gk Mongsl, Aceh? Aigian and Cauenae 
atts, Yet hs erotic talus of ash race tend 
i dleappeat, and the: dominant characteristics of 
the rant la sutcive centurion aces fo neve changed 
tit Iitey “a Persian type raise ts head after exch 
wave of invuso, and hosing when the ocd aa 
youve 

"Though Huxley's third evolutionary centre, the 
Mongolian, yes 2 coe pecan tas ovoast 
fa Paria, it's vo angers scongly maseed oars 
in the physical make-up of the race. Mongolism and 
lichondeopaaa ere rape and ofner mestie-atios 
of aberrant action of the thyroid gland or of the 
fndoerine of hormone system have very seldom 
‘Seon ‘unter the noten Mt doctors Racal sage, 
fatten has ot bate etive in Pera for af Teak 
SE thousand: years: physical bares have never 
teks nperdees adh iste esas eae 
{Gali ie erat the excepto, Hon 

udices™ wy Wels eteting te gace fal 
Fadia bave & bsloga sigan ta fer 
the source af racefelng is primary economic, 
Deracialzaton ie” proceeding” rapily—it place 
is being taken by" the growth of ‘nationalism, 
Taividunt races are being torged info tetra 
Sar its mtbral cocoate Tae wea 
a tated 





agescunt ale gentes aliae minuuntur 
Tnque brevi spatio mutantur saecla animantom 
[Et quael cureores vital ampada tradunt.” 


* See Hlth hs, 9. 


The Legacy of Persia 3” 


We may picture the procession of the nations 
through the ages asa great relay race ofheroes. Over 
‘2 coutse ipfintely hard, with little experience to 
Guide her, Berta san her mighty race of eld, pausing 
5: times to fight for her life in the pities arena, OL 
‘hose who came before, none ran so fa, of those who 
‘ame after none ran more nobly. Ad when het 
‘course was ran the torch was held for atime by 
others, until after many centuries it seems likely to 
pass once more into the hiands of the lineal suc. 
{Eissors of those early herots of imperishable memory 
‘whom the poets of Persia have taught theie country 
men to revere, They wil run their course more 
‘worthily if they base ther lives on the stern virtues 
les that thee own history, read anghts teach 
Fallure is a more potent teacher than success, and 
the tragedies of Persian history only throw into 
relief those arts wherein Persia excell. She spoke, 
terms of beauty and forms that were unknowa 
boforot hor creations were the envy of Rome, the 
inspiration of Greece, and have an intrinsic value 
‘today not inferior to the finest productions of 
ate aces. The cvizaton and clare of «lage 
rt of the world is dependent upon the al 
Sr eastern natidns to adapt, and to modld to thei 
‘purposes, the products of Western skill and Westera 
Thought.” The Persians bid fair to show themselves 
able, ina measure equalled by no other nation, 
to imbibe, without intoxication, the strong wine of 
the West.” ‘They have not forgotten that they were, 
in historical times, the brains and sinews of a great 
Empire, or that they share, in common with thei: 
astern and westem neighbours, a common body of 
lw, of ‘tradition and of learning. They are en 
sdeavouring to help themselves and others to recover 
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The Quest for Cultural Unity 


unity which is neither offensive nor defensive, 
it cultural, and thus independent of the changing 
‘of world economy. On such a foundation a 
civilization may arise and, having arisen, may 
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